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THE BANK PANIC IN AUSTRALIA. 


Tue financial crisis through which Australia is passing, though pro- 
ductive of much misery to individuals, is not unlikely in the end to 
be productive of good to the commonwealth as a whole. It is 
principally the result of the reaction which has set in after a long 
period of remarkable prosperity, and its accompanying extravagance 
of expenditure. The writer recollects twenty years ago at a banquet 
given by the Mayor of Melbourne in the Town Hall, remarking 
in the course of a short speech that whoever went about Melbourne 
and Victoria seemed to see written everywhere, ‘‘ Money no object.” 
This observation was by no means resented. On the contrary, it 
was regarded as acompliment. At that time an opinion was current, 
whether true or not is doubtful, that the masonry inside some 
of the tunnels of the railways was carved and embellished in a 
most artistic and costly manner. Excepting in some parts of 
America, money has probably never been made so easily and in such 
quantities as in Australia during the last forty years. Broadly speak- 
ing, the present difficulties have been brought about by extravagant 
expenditure, by excessive competition, and by want of a sufficient 
and suitable accession of population to correspond with the increased 
introduction and production of capital. 

To go more narrowly into details, the number of banks has been 
too large, and, as a consequence, banking competition has been too 
eager. About 1887-88 a remarkable inflation followed the magni- 
ficent results obtained from the Broken Hill Silver Mines and the 
Mount Morgan Gold Mine. Great fortunes were in evidence, and 
every one supposed there was a royal road to wealth. The pro- 
prietors reconstituted these properties with large additional capital, 
but people considered the owners did not understand their business, 
and in the case of the gold-mine they went the length of believing 
the shares were fifteen times more valuable than the owners sup- 
posed. In Victoria the idea prevailed that land was as good to 
speculate in as mines, and a land “boom” set in about the end of 
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1887 and continued for nine months during 1888 on a scale for 
which there is probably no precedent. Town and country properties 
were sold over and over again at large advances, with nothing to 
justify them excepting a vast disposition to speculate. It is true 
that the profits were usually represented by paper; but for 
the time being men appeared to have become immensely rich, and, 
needless to say, they were the objects of envy to others seemingly 
less fortunate. The excitement was maintained by land banks 
under different names, but having a common object of speculating 
in land. There is no reason to suppose that the legitimate banks 
encouraged the movement; on the contrary, it is certain that some, 
if not all, discouraged it. But the banks were overflowing with 
money, a great deal of which came from England in the shape of 
deposits, and they did not decline what they considered legitimate 
business. They could not refuse bills from their good clients, 
and it is the misfortune in times like these that the specu- 
lators can manage to throw a great deal of the results of their 
operations upon persons who do not speculate. Probably the 
majority of both the individuals and the banks that have suffered 
are quite innocent of any desire or intention to aid the inflation. 
The figures, however, show that the discounting operations of the 
banks largely increased. The losses were partly hidden for a time, 
but within the last two years the Governments of some of the 
Australian Colonies have added to the difficulty by negotiating loans 
locally because they found there was an indisposition on the part of 
English capitalists to take up fresh loans in England. This course 
invaded the resources of the local banks. The contraction of their 
means became evident not only from the published figures but by 
their “ putting the screw on” to their customers. The shares fell, 
depositors became timid, and a run ensued on several of the banks. 
The sound and powerful banks whose business has been guardedly kept 
within safe limits have been able to weather all difficulties. What- 
ever may be said of the banks that have gone, there can be no 
question that the banks which survive have proved themselves to be 
strong and well-managed institutions. 

It would be cruel to suggest that the banks that have succumbed 
are necessarily to blame. The innocent suffer so much from the 
acts of those who are not innocent, and the operations of commerce 
and credit have so many interwoven strands, that it would be unfair 
to conclude that each bank is suffering entirely from its own faults. 
But it by no means follows that it is desirable to set all the banks 
on their legs again. It is certain that there have been too many 
banks in Australia, and that over-banking is calculated to produce 
excessive competition. It may be said that if the terms of recon- 
struction which have been generally proposed are carried out, the 
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reconstructed banks will be strong because they will convert the 
depositors into virtual shareholders. But as regards a considerable 
portion of the deposits, the depositors are only to be partners for a 
limited period, and nothing could be more mischievous than to 
merely postpone the evil day. There is obviously wanted what, we 
believe, has in no case been offered, namely, an independent, thorough 
examination of the assets of the banks that propose to reconstruct. 
In nearly all cases there will be the danger which has primarily 
caused the late disaster—of the shares of the reconstructed banks 
being of low value because of the shareholders who will desire to 
sell out to escape their liabilities for calls. Still, it is quite possible 
that some of the banks may be able to prove that their assets 
are so valuable, and their business connections so good that such 
a return on the capital may be relied on as will dispose of the 
difficulty by attracting other shareholders to take the place of those 
of the present shareholders who wish to retire. But there may be 
some of the banks which desire to reconstruct unable to take up 
so strong a position, yet possessed of fair business connections. 
Would it not be well in these cases to try and arrange with 
one or other of the powerful banks against whose strength the 
storm has dashed without success. Arrangements might be made 
with these banks either to acquire the businesses on terms similar 
to those on which one of the largest banks lately took over the 
business of another bank, or they might act simply as agents or 
liquidators. In either event it should be made quite clear that the 
shareholders are not to be harried more than is necessary, and that 
where it is desirable, compromises shall be made. It is impossible 
not to feel the utmost commiseration for the unhappy shareholders, 
all, or nearly all, of whom are innocent sufferers with nothing for 
which to blame themselves. The depositors, too, would be much 
more assured than if they became partners in businesses of which 
they have little knowledge. They will probably mostly be prepared 
to give time, or they would be easily able to obtain advances on their 
certificates; indeed, these could be made marketable. They would 
be free from the fear that they were incurring new risks. If there 
is not enough safe orthodox business what is to prevent weak and 
undesirable business being taken to meet the inexorable demands of 
the shareholders with a larger capital requiring increased returns. 
No amount of ingenuity can overcome the universal law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

Whatever may be done, the most important point to consider is 
not to hide losses and keep business in a distrustful condition for 
years tocome. This applies to individuals who might otherwise be 
wasting their lives in hopes of some miracle occurring whilst, mean- 
while, their liabilities increase by the addition of yearly interest. 
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It equally applies to properties. It will take many years for these 
to re-acquire the value at which they stand, and, meanwhile, they 
may remain in the hands of weak impecunious holders unable to 
work them to advantage, and with liabilities increasing on account 
of interest. No doubt it is a very sad thing to see individuals lose 
properties which they have acquired, but it should be remembered 
that, as far as the whole body politic is concerned, the community 
benefits when a property is transferred from an individual unable to 
work it properly to one who can afford to spend money on and 
develop it. As a rule it isa great mistake to run after lost money. 
In nine cases out of ten it is better to write off the loss and start 
afresh. Property in Victoria is now said to be unsaleable, and 
forced sales would probably result in prices as inadequate as to 
intrinsic value as they have previously been excessive. But it will 
not be long before the real intrinsic value will be offered, and 
if such a price is accepted there will gradually be an increase of 
value and a larger demand. It is strange that the depositors who 
are asked to so largely aid in the reconstruction of the banks do not 
insist on knowing how much of the vast amount of bills under 
discount which figure in the assets of those banks is secured by 
lands and buildings, and what is the value of the security compared 
with the liability. 

The difficulties of the banks afford no substantial reason for the 
fall in the value of Australasian Government securities. Putting 
on one side New Zealand, which has hardly ever been in so strong a 
financial position, the other Colonies are possessed of wealth which 
should remove them from the suspicion of any inability to pay 
their debts. But many circumstances other than a fear of default 
are apt to reduce the price offered for securities, and the bank 
difficulties are no doubt considered by investors sufficient excuse 
for reducing the price they are willing to pay for Colonial Govern- 
ment loans. The tendency to reduction, however, made itself 
apparent before the troubles that have overtaken the banks assumed 
an acute shape. English investors regarded with displeasure both 
the disposition to increased borrowing and the renewed occurrence 
of deficits between the revenue and expenditure. This led to 
action by the Governments to which we have already referred, 
and which has increased the difficulties of the banks. The 
Governments run no risks of sustaining losses, as they can claim 
that the liabilities of the banks to them, being debts due to the 
Crown, are entitled to rank first, but the means of the banks 
have been depleted by the Governments floating large local loans. 
The banks have probably not themselves taken up these loans 
or a considegeble part of them, but the money which has been 
found would otherwise have formed a portion of the resources 
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of the banks. The Times, in its City article, lately stated, on the 
authority of Broadstreet’s issue of April 15th, “that the Colonial 
Governments, practically cut off from the London markets, have for 
months past been making issues of short-dated Treasury bonds, and 
there is now about £9,000,000 worth of these securities extant, 
forming a kind of floating debt.’ It is true that the banks have 
been taking a great deal of money from Great Britain in the shape 
of deposits. In the two years ending March, 1892, the Australasian 
banks received about £7,500,000 sterling from British depositors. 
The interest allowed on these deposits is decidedly too high to make 
it pay the banks to obtain money in this way for the wants of the 
Governments. It is stated that at the end of March, 1892, the 
amount of deposits held by the banks in Australasia was about 
£110,000,000, of which £43,300,000 were British. Of the total 
deposits about £81,000,000 bore interest, a large proportion, if we 
are not mistaken. The Australasian banks do not give interest on 
current accounts, but the interest they pay on deposits for compara- 
tively short dates is such that they cannot profitably take up even 
short-dated Treasury bonds. The Government issue of local loans 
may, therefore, be considered so much abstracted from the means of 
the banks, and the course adopted by the Governments must have 
increased, if not wholly caused, the severity of the catastrophe that 
has occurred. 

Probably the Colonial Governments do not sufficiently appre- 
ciate the distrust created in the mother country by recurrent deficits. 
British finance is so admirably managed, and there is such an 
ingrained belief in the minds of the people generally in favour of 
twelve months’ expenditure out of twelve months’ revenue, that no 
toleration is shown to deficits. The amount is not so much the 
point as the feeling that in not providing sufficient means to meet 
the year’s expenditure there is evidence of a want of financial 
ability. Of course, a great deal may be said in defence of the 
Colonies ; they are liable to some grave uncertainties, and they have 
not that ready means of increasing the revenue that the income- 
tax affords to Chancellors of the Exchequer. But there is no use 
in attempting to argue away deeply-rooted opinions, especially 
when all that can be said must be by way of excuse, the doctrine 
itself being too sound for refutation. Oolonial Treasurers may 
depend on it that if they wish to maintain their credit in Great 
Britain they should take care to keep the expenditure within the 
ways and means they supply. Thus, while the locally raised loans 
have affected the local banks, the causes which have led to their 
issue are specially distasteful to the English people generally, who 
systematically believe in even budgets. 

There exists a strong impression in home circles that Colonial loans 
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are negotiated in England to provide for works neither desirable nor 
likely to be remunerative, partly to satisfy local clamour, partly to 
provide work for the unemployed. This impression is probably a 
gross exaggeration. No doubt there is a disposition to continue to 
afford to districts unopened, or comparatively unopened, the same 
advantages that have accrued to other districts through the marvel- 
lous colonising effects of railways. It is quite impossible at this 
distance to judge of the policy of each separate work, but a very 
strong protection is provided against unwise and reckless expendi- 
ture on sparsely populated districts by its evidently being opposed 
to the interests of the settled districts which possess the bulk of the 
population, and therefore the bulk of parliamentary representation. 

The idea that loans are proposed for the purpose of giving 
employment to labour is an error. No doubt some very sparing 
assistance is occasionally given by Colonial Governments to tem- 
porarily surmount acute distress amongst the unemployed. But it 
is well understood in the Australasian Colonies that there is a certain 
element of floating population that goes from one colony to another 
when circumstances render migration advantageous, and that the 
greatest number of such departing colonists return to their own 
colony us soon as they find it desirable. It is possible that on occa- 
sions persons agitating for particular works against powerful opposi- 
tion may have endeavoured to procure support from the labouring 
classes, by pointing out that, as a consequence of such works, employ- 
ment would be available; but it is absurd to suppose that the works 
have been originated in order to find such employment. 

Another complaint made against the Australasian Colonies is that 
they frame their tariffs in a hostile spirit to the mother country 
There is no truth in this being either the moving intention or impulse, 
but it is true that they incline to adopt protective tariffs with the 
view of encouraging numerous and mostly small industries. It is 
quite out of place here to discuss whether such a policy has 
any justification, but a glance at the course of trade and at the 
free-import lists of the Colonies is sufficient to show that the policy 
is not dictated by any hostility to Great Britain. The free lists 
are not illiberal to the United Kingdom, as, for example, there is no 
taxation on cotton goods in some of the Australasian Colonies, and 
in the others the duties on these commodities are very light. 

The total value of imports into the Australasian Colonies for the 
five years ending December, 1891, was £332,000,000 sterling, and 
of this amount £144,000,000 came from the United Kingdom. It may 
seem that this is not so large a proportion as might be expected, but it 
is to be remembered that the exchange of goods between the Colonies, 
which appears as imports into each receiving colony, is very large, 
and there are many commodities of tropical growth obtained direct 
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from the country (mostly a British possession) producing them. Of 
the total amount of imports into the Australasian Colonies during 
the five years already mentioned, the value of those from the United 
Kingdom and British possessions totalled no less than £294,000,000, 
or more than seven-eighths of the whole. Surely this trade, whether 
regarded from its actual stupendous figures, or from its comparative 
division between British and foreign countries, cannot be considered 
to evince any want of patriotic feeling. Further, it must suggest 
to the people of the United Kingdom that their interest in the 
Australasian Colonies has important practical and economical aspects 
beyond those of a sentimental character. 

A complaint of a more substantial character than the last we have 
referred to is the feeling that the Colonies do not welcome additions 
to their population from the mother country, or at any rate do not 
take those steps for promoting immigration that they did in their 
earlier days. The basis of the Australasian colonising operations of 
Great Britain has always been the concurrent supply of capital and 
population, and naturally it excites comment that there should be a 
demand for the one and not for the other. It was only quite 
lately, when the population exceeded sixty millions, that the United 
States placed substantial restrictions in the way of indiscriminate 
immigration. In Canada immigrants are most cordially welcomed. 
There are no restrictions in the way of immigration to Australasia 
to which exception can properly be taken ; but the question which 
is raised is that it is too early to almost entirely discontinue the 
money aid which used to be given to immigration. As usual, there 
is a great deal to be said on both sides. Besides the objection which 
the Colonies severally may very naturally entertain to introducing 
immigrants who will cross the borders to settle in other Colonies, 
there is an obvious obstacle to bringing out immigrants to Colonies 
where already there is a complaint that there is not sufficient 
employment for the resident population. What is required is to 
carefully select immigrants who will not compete with the Coloniste, 
who already find employment scarce. Generally stated, there is 
not at present any scarcity of labourers or artizans. But if the 
Governments throw open the lands on easy terms for settlement 
there should be room for a great number of farmers possessing a 
knowledge of agriculture and a small amount of capital. Something 
analogous to the homestead law, which has wrought such wonderful 
results in the United States, might be serviceable. A well-selected 
flow of farmers, prepared to steadily work their way, would commu- 
nicate a salutary impetus to every industry and occupation, besides 
opening employment to a large amount of labour. The labouring 
classes are said to be averse to assisted immigration, but the very 
able statesmen the Australian Colonies possess can demonstrate that, 
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properly restricted, it can be carried out to the signal advantage of 
those who are disposed to object to it. 

In the meantime, it is in the highest degree desirable that all 
temporising finance should be abandoned in favour of boldly placing 
affairs on a stable basis. Such reduction of expenditure and such 
additional taxation should be resorted to as will finally dispose of 
the difficulty of frequently recurring deficits. Undoubtedly this is 
no easy task, for the times are not favourable to the popular accep- 
tance of either reduced expenditure or increased taxation; but, as 
we have said, Australasia and Australia (where the difficulties 
chiefly exist) possess very able statesmen, and these will easily be 
able to show that it is worth a considerable sacrifice to restore 
stability and confidence at home and abroad. 

There is one point which remains to be dealt with, and which 
requires very delicate handling. The imperative necessity, in 
view of the great financial strain now imposed on the Australasian 
Colonies, is for the Governments to cease to compete for local capital, 
and to clear off the floating debts. There is, no doubt, a very great 
disinclination in the United Kingdom to see the Australian 
Colonies increase their debts until freer immigration and larger 
population warrant it. But the objection is in no way met by the 
Governments contracting the local industries of the Colonies and 
introducing a new circle of creditors who, on account of the short 
date of their securities, become virtually preference creditors. There 
is probably still in the hands of persons who took up large blocks of 
previous loans (in order to retail them to genuine investors as the 
demand arose) a very considerable quantity of their holdings show- 
ing a substantial loss on the issue price. Besides, investors, however 
regularly they receive their interest, and however little they con- 
template selling, do not like to see the capital value of their securities 
diminish. It may, of course, be urged, on the caveat emptor principle, 
that they bought at their own risk. But no folly could be greater 
than for governments to disregard the interests of the holders of 
their loans. Capitalists have good memories, and they are quite 
as ready to resent what they consider to be bad treatment as to 
evince an appreciation of those who treat them well. The position 
lies in a small compass. The Australian Governments want money, 
and the way they are obtaining it does as great harm to the 
investors at home by straining the financial and commercial powers 
of the people in the Colonies as if the Governments came direct 
on the English market. The manifest policy of the Governments 
is to so arrange the terms of borrowing the money actually needed, 
excluding, of course, for the present anything for fresh works, 
as to benefit and not to injure the owners of existing loans. 
There are ways of raising money in a manner to benefit 
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existing holders. Railway loans are frequently negotiated on such 
a basis. The Government of New Zealand succeeded in making 
large and profitable conversions by a plan which quite relieved the 
holders of their loans of any fear of reduced value by competition. 
The mode they adopted was to give for a short period a high rate of 
interest, the securities at the end of that short period of five or seven 
years to be converted into inscribed stocks on terms profitable to the 
colony. If the Governments of the Australian Colonies would make 
it absolutely clear what money they require to meet their existing 
wants, and to restore the funds they have obtained locally under 
great pressure, they might arrange a plan which would not be dis- 
tasteful to existing holders. Some such plan as the following might 
be adopted: the issue of debentures bearing 4} per cent. interest 
for five or seven years, and at the end of the period convertible 
into 33 per cent. or 4 per cent. inscribed stock at such a price as 
would be favourable alike to the Governments and to the investors. 
A preference could be given to the tenders of existing stockholders, 
and in order to do so it would be well to make the issue at a fixed 
instead of a minimum price. 

It should be remembered that the solvency of the Colonies is not 
in the least affected by recent disasters. The respective communities 
possess immense wealth. The Government loans hitherto negotiated 
have been well expended, mostly on public works, which, besides 
yielding a part, or in some cases all the interest on the money 
borrowed, have opened up the Colonies and placed them in a posi- 
tion to become the homes of large populations. Each one of these 
Colonies would have a very moderate debt if the works carried on 
by companies in most countries were not in Government hands, 
to the great advantage of the several communities. But what we 
have said as to individuals applies to the Governments. They should 
not let things drift as they have been drifting of late. They should 
determinedly restore equilibrium to their budgets by reducing 
expenditure of all descriptions, and, if necessary, by increasing 
taxation. They should at once fund their floating debts, and cease 
to compete for monies required for the commerce and industry of the 
Colonies. 

JuLius VOGEL. 
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THE CURRENCY CRISIS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue financial troubles in Greece and Portugal, the growth in 
Germany of the forces of Agrarianism, Anti-Semitism, and Social- 
ism, are some developments amongst the mass pointing to that 
disorder which Archbishop Walsh has recognised as resulting in 
Treland from the fall of prices. I pointed out in the January 
number of this Review that the prices of to-day in Egypt, lower by 
one-half than fifteen years since, had doubled the burden of the 
Egyptian debt since that debt was contracted; so that to-day each 
acre of the Nile Valley has to pay to the foreign bondholder one 
hundred per cent. more cotton or beans or sugar, than was the case 
fifteen years ago. 

We have now the same lesson to learn in the catastrophe in 
Australia, where the burden of the foreign debt has also been about 
doubled in fifteen years by this same cosmic fall of all prices. The 
debts of Australia may have been recklessly contracted, just as was 
the case in Argentina; with that I have nothing to do; but whereas 
fifteen years since one bale of exported wool sufficed to pay its pro- 
portion of the colonial debt in London, to-day two bales must be 
exported. Australia may have been “ overbanked,” just as Eng- 
land certainly is; but with steady or with advancing prices no such 
fatality as the recent bank panic could have occurred—a fatality 
which, after overwhelming the banks, threatens to culminate in serious 
if not impossible revenue deficits. Here is a group of colonies, of 
surpassing natural resources, peopled by the very pick of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and enjoying a “sound,” that is a gold, currency. Had 
the Brussels Conference last November resulted in making silver 
legal-tender, I believe it is the opinion of every careful student of 
currency conditions, that prices now everywhere collapsing would 
already have rallied, and no such catastrophe as the present would 
have occurred. 

And leaving the Antipodes, in the United States of America to- 
day the currency crisis appears to be culminating. That nation 
is finally at the parting of the ways. Should it grasp the nettle, 
its mints, open to both metals, would rehabilitate silver all the 
world over; on the other hand, an abrupt suspension of all pur- 
chases would precipitate that panic which seems to. be impending 
everywhere over the world of finance. It is generally recognised 
in the United States that unless either the Chicago Exhibition or some 
phenomenal harvest condition should control the exchanges during 
the coming summer, and this to a degree at present unforeseen, 
President Cleveland will proceed to call Congress together for a 
special autumn session, when the Executive will strain every nerve 
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to suspend all silver purchases. The policy of such a suspension is 
intelligible enough, and if it should be accomplished, the rupee will 
probably fall below a shilling, while the silver in the legal-tender 
tive-franc-piece of the Latin Union nations would be worth 
23 francs. In other words there would be a premium of 50 per 
cent. upon the fraudulent coinage of silver in France. Strong argu- 
ments these both to England and the Latin Union; but it may well 
be doubted, after Mr. Gladstone’s recent speech in Parliament, 
whether a rupee at a shilling, or even sixpence, would bring her 
Majesty’s present advisers to their senses. President Cleveland, 
however, is justified in believing that a panic such as this would 
educate Mr. Gladstone, and that the Brussels Conference would 
then reassemble in December in the mood to arrive at a lasting 
monetary peace. 

One thing at least is now clear: the Act of 1890, which will be 
forever associated with the name of that distinguished financier, 
Senator Sherman, of Ohio, is doing the work predicted by its oppo- 
nents, and is expelling gold with a celerity and thoroughness few of 
us expected. The purchases of silver under the Bland Act of 1878, 
were issued in the form either of legal-tender silver dollars or of notes 
which were not legal tender. These silver purchases then could 
only displace gold by first inflating the currency, by raising the 
entire level of prices in America, and, in this way, increasing her 
imports till gold flowed away; but it is far otherwise with the 
present purchase of 443 million ounces of silver monthly under the 
conditions of the Sherman Act :— this mass of silver is added to 
the volume of legal-tender money in the United States, not in the 
form of silver certificates, but as legal-tender bank-notes, which 
notes the Treasury, albeit quite gratuitously, insists on paying on 
demand, not in coin, but in gold. The Sherman Act is accordingly 
being manipulated in the most open manner by Wall Street specu- 
lators, who, having collected these notes, are able to raid the 
Treasury gold reserves whenever their “short interest” is large 
enough to justify a “slump ” in stocks generally. Terribly exposed 
as is the gold reserve of the Bank of England, in this case, at least, 
by raising bank rates, the ‘‘old lady of Threadneedle Street” can 
profitably transfer the entire peril and the entire loss from herself 
to her customers; but the United States Treasury has no such 
remedy, and the Sherman Act may fairly be described as an Act for 
the better security of the Wall Street “bears,” who, since its passage, 
have made enormous profits notwithstanding the prevalence of good 
times in the United States! Ten million dollars of legal tenders, 
collected by private operators during a few days, are a demand draft 
on the Treasury for ten millions of gold; the mere announcement 
that this gold is about to be shipped is sufficient to create a money 
panic and those vast profits which a panic so safely secures. It is 
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little wonder then that President Cleveland should be on the war- 
path to repeal Senator Sherman’s latest masterpiece! The Sherman 
Act has been from its inception little short of a legislative scandal, 
and it was only accepted, and with great reluctance, by the silver 
men in 1890, because they recognised that, by expelling gold, the 
Act might pave the way to the early free coinage of silver and the 
blessings that would follow from an expansive silver currency. This, 
then, is the burning question confronting the Fifty-fourth Congress 
at Washington. The entire American nation is anxious for a 
bimetallic currency ; but while the Executive, supported chiefly by 
the States of New York and New England, expects to secure this by 
an international agreement over a wide area, yet a large majority of 
the nation is convinced that the way to secure universal bimetallism 
is to open to free coinage, and at once, the mints of the great 
Republic of the West. 

Before proceeding to consider whether the United States single- 
handed is powerful enough to become the world’s money-changer, 
it is very important, in view of the furious conflict about to be 
waged within the walls of the Capitol, that we should recognise what 
are the forces behind the silver movement in the United States. 

The movement has been regarded by the ignorant and the unre- 
flecting on this side the sea as little more than a silver-miners’ 
agitation: whereas in the United States, as also in Germany, 
bimetallism and agrarianism are marching together toward the same 
goal—a higher level of wages and prices. The Silver Party at 
Washington is controlled by the farmers of the West and the cotton 
planters of the South; their interests in this question were stated 
very lucidly by Senator Jones, of Nevada, at Brussels, in a speech 
of which M. Allard said, “It is not only a monetary treatise, it is 
a study of social economy.” Senator Jones said :— 

‘* By the evidence given before more than one Royal Commission, we are 
assured that the rupee will to-day in India purchase as much as it ever did in 
its history. What is the significance of this statement? It clearly implies 
that the farmer of the Punjaub is now receiving more rupees for the thirty 
shillings which his wheat realises in London than ten years since he obtained 
for forty shillings. How is it possible that Europe and America can market 
their crops under such conditions of competition ? Should the rupee fall in 
gold value in Great Britain to a shilling, while maintaining its full purchase 
power in India, the agriculturists of England will see wheat selling in London 
at twenty shillings per quarter.” 

Of the reduction in the price of wheat caused by the fall in the 
price of silver, Mr. Alfred Rothschild said :— 

‘** Nor do I share the opinion of certain distinguished exponents of that theory 
(bimetallism) who deplore the fact of the Indian exporter being able to send 
wheat remuneratively to England, thus interfering seriously with the interests 


of the British farmer, but I hold that wheat at thirty shillings instead of forty- 
five shillings is rather a blessing than otherwise.” 


Now it is this recognition that has made the Western and 
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Southern States “solid” for silver; they are exporters of wheat 
and cotton, and they find that the price of those staples in the Euro- 
pean markets is intolerably depressed by the ever-cheapening rupee. 

But passing over those economic conditions which have been so 
frequently discussed during the past five years in the pages of this 
Review, I come to the cause of the intense bitterness imported into 
the discussion of a question so complex and so academic as the silver 
question. The Silver party in the United States insists on regard- 
ing the legislation of 1873 as responsible for the fact that there is 
anywhere and everywhere a silver question to-day ; they hold that 
the legislation of 1873 was smuggled through Congress by corrupt 
practices, and so national and so widespread is this conviction that 
every Western schoolboy connects the currency crisis of to-day with 
what is now termed the “ crime of 1873.” 

In order to make the position of silver clear, it is necessary to 
remember that the money of the American Constitution was gold 
and silver, both metals being admitted to free coinage and legal 
tender at a ratioof 1 to 15. The coinage ratio in France being 
1 to 154, silver was worth some 3 per cent. more in America than 
in France, and lest the improvement in shipbuilding and navigation 
should lead to the wholesale exchange of French silver for American 
gold, Congress in 1834 altered the coinage ratio to 1 to 16; 
this was done by reducing the grains of gold in the gold dollar, 
leaving the white “ dollar of the fathers” of the same weight and 
fineness as before. Under these altered conditions silver was now 
more valuable by some 3 per cent. in Paris than in New York, so 
that, while nominally bimetallic, the United States was in effect gold 
monometallic ; still the money of the Constitution was both gold and 
silver, and if, owing to currency changes abroad, silver at any time 
fell to 584 pence per ounce, at that point in any mass it would have 
invaded the mints of the United States. In effect, then, the Act of 
1834 “ put in a peg,” and so long as this Act was unrepealed, silver 
could not fall lower than the American ratio. How entirely secure, 
it would seem, was the position of the rupee in 1873; the mints 
of France were open, so that gold and silver were interchangeable 
at 1 to 153, whether on the demand of the Lyons merchant or the 
London merchant. Then there was also this second line of reserve 
in the United States: no matter what deluge of silver broke upon 
the world—pile Ossa on Pelion, the Comstock lode upon Potosi— 
there was always this great and growing nation to westward; a 
nation which absorbs currency even as a sponge sucks up water, 
ready at any time to take silver in any mass at a ratio of 1 to 16. 

We have now come to the “ crime of 1873.”” The currency of the 
United States was at that time, as in Russia to-day, built upon a 
basis of inconvertible paper; specie payments had been suspended 
during the War, but the speedy resumption of specie payments had 
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already been pronounced by Congress—in other words, it had been 
declared that the mints of the United States were about to open again 
to the free coinage of the two metals. In considering the circum- 
stances which are about to be chronicled, it is necessary to recall 
that Germany was at that time in the very act of changing her 
standard from silver to gold, and that the Achilles’ heel of silver was 
at Washington. If this second line of reserve could only be dis- 
banded, if Congress could by any means be persuaded to demonetise 
silver, then the moral effect of such a stampede must tell very power- 
fully in Europe where France, with open mints, was now engaged in 
maintaining single-handed the unity of the world’s money. Was 
it possible, then, to persuade Congress at this very crisis in the his- 
tory of silver, to deal the felon blow? Do we require to search for 
a motive? Do we require to point out that if the price of silver 
could be depressed such a transaction would render easy the greatest 
financial coup of modern times? The world of finance is full of 
stocks of silver securities, which are bought and sold in terms of 
sterling ; take, for example, the silver loans that have been con- 
tracted by the Government of India; here are over eighty-five 
crores of rupees, worth 85 millions sterling with the rupee at two 
shillings, worth 423 millions with the rupee at a shilling. So 
recently as 1890, when the Sherman Act was about to be passed, 
these loans (“rupee paper,” as they are called in the language of 
‘the Street”) appreciated some twenty-five points, a speculative 
advance of some 20 millions sterling; the reduction in the gold 
value of this one silver security since 1891 amounts to a sum as 
great as the entire liabilities of Baring Brothers! And this, be it 
remembered, while the largest is only one of a dozen silver securi- 
ties, the gold prices of which contract with each fresh fall in the 
bullion price of silver. Let us state it in this way: the shrinkage 
since September, 1890, in the sterling value of the loans guaranteed 
by the Government of India is probably greater than the profits of 
all the silver-mines in the world during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. It is little wonder, then, that Mr. Alfred Rothschild should 
have declared at Brussels, in November :— 

‘* Tf this conference breaks up without arriving at any definite result, there 
may be a depreciation in the value of silver frightful to contemplate, and out 
of which a monetary panic may ensue, the far-reaching effect of which it is 
impossible to foretell.” 

Having now shown the enormous scale on which profits can be 
made by a little deft manipulation of the legislatures, whether by 
raising or by depressing the price of silver, and bearing in mind 
that by demonetising silver in the United States, the only remaining 
mint in the Western world—the French mint—would almost cer- 
tainly be closed, I must now refer to the official records of Congress 
at some little length for the amazing details of the “crime of 1873.” 

We first find an honourable and respected member, Mr. Kelley, 
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introducing a Bill in 1872, to codify for the general convenience the 
various mint enactments. When Mr. Kelley reported the Bill in 
the lower chamber, Mr. Potter, of New York, asked, “ Does it make 
any change in the standard of weight or fineness of the coin?” Mr. 
Kelley replied, “ It does not.” Next Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, 
appears in charge of Mr. Kelley’s Bill; so purely formal was the 
Bill considered—this Bill which yet contained within it a provision 
to demonetise silver for ever—that, in reply to Mr. Holman, of 
Indiana, who asked whether the Bill before being voted upon would 
be read to the House, Mr. Hooper said, “I hope not; it is a long 
Bill, and those who are interested in it are perfectly familiar with its 
provisions.” 

The Bill was accordingly passed without being read. Now, since 
leaving Mr. Kelley’s hands section 16 had been imported as a 
Senate amendment. Here is section 16, which has probably cost 
the world of human industry more than all the wars of the century :— 


‘The silver coins of the United States shall be a dollar, a half-dollar, and 
quarter-dollar, and a dime; and the weight of the dollar shall be 384 grains, 
the half-dollar, quarter-dollar, and dime shall be respectively one half, one 
quarter, and one tenth of the weight of the said dollar, which coins shall be a 
legal tender at their nominal value for any amount not exceeding five dollars in 
any one payment.” 


Such is the clause which, without debate or consideration, has 
effected a revolutionary change in the currency of the United States. 
Every Senator, without doubt, read the legal tender limitation as 
applying not to the standard dollar but only to the subdivisions of the 
dollar. It was this clause which is I think responsible for the closing of 
the French mints, for the shrinkage of the rupee, for the catastrophic 
fall of prices and for the great increase of the burdens of every 
mortgagor. It is little wonder then that, in view both of the motives 
and the consequences, public opinion in America has been educated 
to denounce this legislation as a crime against mankind.’ 

Let us see by what means this section 16 was arrived at in the 
Senate, because the vehement partisanship to-day of Senator Stewart 
and many others arises from their conviction that they were duped 
in 1873. The Bill, having passed the House, was now in the hands 
of the Senate Committee on Finance, Senator Sherman, of Ohio, 
being the Chairman. The Bill was amended in the Senate, and this 
is what Senator Sherman said of the intention of the amendment :— 


‘‘This Bill proposes a silver coinage exactly the same as the French and 
what are called the Associated Nations of Europe, who have adopted the 
international standard of silver coinage—that is, the dollar provided by this 
Bill is the precise equivalent of the five-franc piece . . . . the five-franc piece 
of France will be the exact equivalent of a dollar of the United States in our 
silver coinage; and in order to show this, wherever our silver coin shall float— 





(1) ‘If this step was taken without full appreciation of the results that were to 
follow, it was a piece of delirious folly ; if with full consciousness of the consequences, 
it was, on the part of the creditor classes, nothing less than an act of treason against 
the human race.’’—(Senator Jones, at Brussels.) 
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and we are providing that it shall float all over the world—we propose to stamp 
upon it, instead of our eagle, the intrinsic fineness and weight of the coin.” 
Senator Casserly :— 


‘«We cannot have an international coinage on the basis of our silver coin unless 
our silver coin is up to the standard of all the nations with which we expect to 
have relations. Now, I ask the Senator whether this Bill proposes a silver 
coinage of that character ? ”’ 

Senator Sherman :— 


‘This Bill proposes a silver coinage exactly the same as the French and what 
are called the Associated Nations of Europe, who have adopted the international 
standard of silver coinage; that is, the dollar provided by this Bill is the 
precise equivalent of the five-franc piece.” 

Could language be more explicit? Every Senator who heard this 
statement must have understood that the Bill was a Bill to include 
the United States within the Latin Monetary Union, and that her 
silver equally with theirs was to be coined freely into legal-tender 
money ata ratioof 1 to 15}. Such is the history of the Act of 1873. 
The nation was shortly to awaken to the fact that the Bill to make 
American silver dollars “float all over the world ’”—which, in the 
words of the Chairman of the Finance Committee, was to arrange for 
a silver coinage “ exactly the same as the French *—which was to 
promote “international coinage,’’ that this Bill had positively de- 
prived silver altogether of free coinage and legal tender! And yet 
Senator Sherman declares to-day, and with indignation, that he at 
least understood the provisions and scope of the Bill, and that he 
considered a dollar which was not even to be legal tender at home 
was yet good enough “ to float all over the world’! 

Let me now point out with what amazement the Act of 1873 broke 
upon the chiefs of both parties in Congress, when they first dis- 
covered that the currency had been tampered with before their very 
eyes. Grant was at that time President; more than eight months 
after he had signed the Act which had for ever excluded silver from 
the mints, we find him writing to his friend, Mr. Cowdrey :—"' 

‘* Oct. 6th, 1873.—The panic has brought greenbacks about to a par with 
silver. I wonder that silver is not already coming into the market to supply 
the deficiency in the circulating medium. When it does come, and I predict 
that it will soon, we shall have made a rapid stride toward specie payments. . . . 
The circulation of silver will have other beneficial effects . . . Silver will 
become the standard of value, which will be hoarded in a small way.... I 
confess to a desire to see a limited hoarding of money.” 

General (afterwards President) Garfield said at Springfield of the 
Act of 1873 :— 


‘* Perhaps I ought to be ashamed to say so, but the truth is that I, at that 
time Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, and having my hands 
overfull during all that time, never read the Bill. It was put through, as 
dozens of bills are in Congress, on the faith of the report of the Chairman of 
the Committee; therefore I tell you, because it is the truth, that I had no 
knowledge of it.” 





(1) Macpherson’s Handbook of Politics, 
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Senator Beck, of Kentucky, said :— 


** What I complain of is that this House never knew what was in the Bill. 
Will any sane man believe that they (Senators) deliberately consented to 
strike down silver coinage! Mr. Sherman says they all did. I do not believe 
him.” 


Senator Stewart, of Nevada, said to Senator Sherman :— 


‘* Whatever may be your construction of their meaning now, the words you 
used then induced me to vote with you, because you made me believe that 
you were sending out a bona-fide dollar, as good as any in the world.” 


Mr. Kelley, the father of the original measure, who was Chairman 
of the Committee on Coinage, said :——' 


‘**In connection with the charge that I advocated the Bill which demonetised 
the standard silver dollar, I say that, though Chairman of the Committee on 
Coinage, I was as ignorant of the fact that it would demonetise the silver dollar, 
or of its dropping the silver dollar from our system of coins, as were those 
distinguished Senators, Messrs. Blaine and Voorhees. I do not think that 
there were three members of this House that knew it... .. The Committee 
on Coinage who reported the original Bill were faithful and able, and scanned 
its provisions closely. As their organ I reported it; it contained provision for 
both the standard gold and silver dollar, and the trade dollar. Never having 
heard till long after its enactment of the substitution in this Senate of the 
section which dropped the standard dollar, I profess to know nothing of its 
history ; but I am prepared to say that in all the legislation of this country 
there is no mystery equal to the demonetisation of the standard dollar of the 
United States. I have never found a man who could tell how it came about, 
OF WEY. «6 ss I wish gentlemen to know what the Bill was; it was a Bill 
to reorganise the mints, and it was passed without allusion in debate to the 
question of the retention or abandonment of the standard silver dollar. .... 
I was the Chairman of the Committee that reported the original Bill, and I 
aver upon my honour that I did not know that it proposed to drop the standard 
dollar, and I did not learn that it had done so for eighteen months after the 
passage of the substitute offered by Mr. Hooper.” 


Mr. Holman said :—* 


‘*T have before me the record of the proceedings of this House on the passage 
of that Bill—a record which no man can read without being convinced that 
the measure and the method of its passage through the House was a colossal 
swindle. I assert that the measure never had the sanction of the House, and 
does not possess the moral force of law.” 


Mr. Bright, of Tennessee, said :—* 

“The Bill passed by fraud in the House, never having been printed in 
advance. It was passed under such circumstances that the fraud escaped the 
attention of some of the most watchful as well as the ablest statesmen in 
Congress.” 

Senator Allison said :—* 

‘When the secret history of this Bill comes to be told, it will disclose the 
fact that the House intended to coin both gold and silver, and intended to place 
both metals upon the French relation (ratio) instead of our own.” 

Senator Howe said :—’ 

‘‘Mr. President, I do not regard the demonetisation of silver as an attempt 
to wrench from the people more than they agreed to pay. That is not the 





(1) Congressional Kecord, vol. vii., p. 1605. (2) Record, vol. vii., p. 193. 
(3) Ibid. vol. vii., p. 584. (4) Ibid, vol. vii., p. 1058. (5) Ibid. vol. vii. p. 764. 
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crime of which I accuse the Act of 1873. I charge it with guilt compared with 
which the robbery of a thousand million dollars is venial.” 

Senator Voorhees said :—" 

‘‘T want to ask my friend from Maine whether I may call him as one more 
witness to the fact that it was not generally known whether silver was 
demonetised. Did he know, as Speaker of the House presiding at that time, 
that the silver dollar was demonetised in the Bill?” 

Senator Blaine :— 

‘**T did not know anything that was in the Bill. And nowI should like to 
exchange questions with the Senator from Indiana, who was then on the floor, 
and whose business it was far more than mine to know—because by the desig- 
nation of the House I was to put questions, the Senator from Indiana, with 
his power as a debater, to unfold them—did he know ?”’ 

Senator Voorhees :— 

‘*T very frankly say I did not.” 

Such were the circumstances attending the “ outlawry of silver ”— 
circumstances which are hardly reconcilable with common honesty. 
If, on the other hand, as is so generally believed in America to-day, 
a wealthy ring of European speculators for the fall in silver securities 
were busy with certain draftsmen and officials at Washington, then 
this covert mutilation of the law is at once accounted for. 

If gold and silver were the money of the United States Constitu- 
tion it would seem that the exclusion of one or the other is a 
constitutional change, requiring the sanction of a two-thirds majority 
of the State Legislatures. I am not aware that this view has been 
submitted to the Supreme Court of the United States. Senator 
Sherman has defended his action in this matter time and again; he 
declares that the intention of the Act was known to all men, but it 
is hardly possible to reconcile this view with the repeated denials of 
Presidents Grant and Garfield, and with Grant’s emphatic declara- 
tion to Senator Beck that it was a “fraud on Congress.” 

Senator Sherman says further that the Act of 1873 must not be 
held responsible for the subsequent fall of silver, seeing that under 
the conditions of the Bland Act far more silver had been coined since 
1873 than ever before. But this line of argument is quite inconse- 
quent ; we point to the legislation of 1873 and the desertion of silver 
by the United States as the cause of the closure of the French mints 
in 1875; but be this as it may, does anyone suppose that on the 
very threshold of the resumption of specie payments, with the mints 
of the United States about to open to both metals at a ratio of 1 to 16, 
silver could have permanently fallen below 584 pence per ounce, even 
had the French mints been closed to silver in 1873? It was not the 
action of Great Britain in 1816; it was not even the change of stan- 
dard in Germany, that is primarily responsible for the present cur- 
rency crisis. The deed was done at Washington in 1873; someone 


(1) Record, vol. vii., p. 1063. 
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at Washington knifed silver in the back, and this has made of the 
American nation, fully alive to the facts to-day, a very determined jury. 

For the coming six months the commercial world must be domi- 
nated by the silver campaign in the United States; out of that 
struggle is likely to come, either the suspension of all silver pur- 
chases, with an acute crisis everywhere, and then, educated by that 
disaster, the dawn of intelligence here, and a monetary union of 
some kind ; or, on the other hand, the United States single-handed 
will open her mints to silver; in this case also a Wall Street panic 
will be arranged so that timid and ignorant investors may be once 
more plundered ; but beyond these alternative conditions of disturb- 
ance and disaster, the world is now emerging from the most remark- 
able economic crisis since the discovery of the great silver-mines of 
Potosi in the sixteenth century. Public opinion all over the world 
is in revolt against a cosmopolitan “government of the banks by 
the banks for the bankers,” and the grand jury which is now 
empannelled to pronounce on the “ crime of 1873” is a jury of all 
the nations. Should President Cleveland, as is most likely, fail in 
his intention to repeal the Sherman Act, and should both Chambers 
proceed to pass a Free Coinage Bill, will the President veto such a 
Bill? Here is an issue which has been perpetually before the 
nation for ten years past. The nation has been assured by one set of 
disputants that only open mints to either metal can maintain an 
equilibrium between the two, and has been assured by the other side 
in the controversy that open mints will result in a silver currency ; 
such being the admitted alternatives, under what possible pretext 
can a majority vote be set aside by the President? If seventy 
millions of educated people prefer unanimously either bimetallism or 
a silver currency, to the present étalon boiteux, why should the 
President intervene, at the instance of some arbitrage houses who 
play in Wall Street upon the foreign exchanges ? 

But is not the United States entirely able to act as the world’s 
money-changer ? What has been the lesson of history ? For seventy 
years France exchanged gold for silver at a worse ratio than the 
American ratio, and this too in spite of quite unprecedented fluctua- 
tions in the comparative production of the two metals from the 
mines. What France did until 1875, that the United States is 
to-day far better equipped to do. What would be the position 
were the mints of the United States open to silver? Silver 
would at once be coined for the bearer into legal-tender money, 
and the proceeds lodged in the nearest bank. Did this depo- 
sitor require gold, his purchase in New York of any one of a 
hundred securities listed on the London market would give him 
the means of drawing gold from the Bank of England. What 
was it that France formerly did? If so much silver was unloaded 
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on the French mint that silver tended to become redundant in 
the French currency, that silver was carried forward to India or 
China by British merchants, to be exchanged in Asiatic ports for a 
hundred millions sterling of exports, which were on their way to 
England to be paid for in gold. Silver then, to any amount, could 
be exchanged for gold bills on London, and every 154 ounces coined 
in Paris was in effect a demand draft on the Bank of England for an 
ounce of gold. Thus a steady exchange value, closely corresponding 
to the mint ratio, was maintained between the two metals. But 
to-day there is in all the world of commerce not a money-changer 
left to give gold for silver. The weight of evidence, then, would 
seem to show that America can settle the silver difficulty single- 
handed. People who are concerned to invent dangers point to the 
probability of French coined silver being melted and sold at a loss 
for American gold—of rupees to be exported from India to New 
York ; but such predictions will not be taken very seriously by those 
who have studied the present currency conditions of the world. Let 
us, however, for the sake of argument, assumé that the American 
currency does become a depreciating silver currency, and that, to a 
lesser degree, the silver dollar depreciates in terms of gold, just as 
the rupee does ; the effect of this depreciation, just as in the case of 
India, would check United States imports and would stimulate 
exports. This depreciation of the currency would act, in short, just 
as a tariff does in reducing imports, but, unlike the tariff, would not 
diminish the exporting capacity of the country. I can imagine no 
result so satisfactory as this, both to Protectionists and Free Traders 
in the United States. The gap between gold and silver—a very 
small gap, if any, when once that mighty nation had opened its 
mints—would embarrass England’s exports to America just as they 
are embarrassed by the “‘ cheap rupee”’ ; would stimulate all exports 
to gold standard nations; and would enable the United States to 
secure an increasing amount of trade, via her Pacific ports, with the 
silver-using myriads in Asia. A better object lesson than this, both 
for Wall Street and Lombard Street, it would be difficult to imagine. 

Turing the last seven years we have witnessed in England a 
remarkable change in the tone of public opinion on the silver ques- 
tion. At that time the Chancellor of the Exchequer’ nominated a 
Royal Commission to report upon the currency position. The com- 
missioners were men of ability and position, and, after sitting two 
years to examine expert evidence, they reported, by a majority of 
ten to two, that a ratio by international agreement could be main- 
tained ; six were in favour of immediate action, the other six, and 
amongst their number Mr. Leonard Courtney, did not admit the 
necessity at that time. In the April number of the Nineteenth Cen- 


(1) Lord Randolph Churchill. 
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tury Review, Mr. Courtney has concluded a very interesting recanta- 
tion with these words :— 

‘Five years ago I joined with my friends (on the Commission) in de- 
precating any attempt to establish an international agreement for the free 
coinage of both gold and silver as standard money. I have advanced with 
further experience and reflection to the belief that such an agreement is to be 
desired, and that it could be accomplished with the minimum of change and 
with great advantage to the Empire and the world, on the conditions I have 
suggested.” 

What, then, is the Tory party going to do about it? Do the men 
who selected this Commission intend to abide by the amended 
verdict—the verdict of a majority in favour of currency reform ? 
The battle of the standard to-day is between the forces of Science 
and those of Agnosticism. ‘I don’t understand the question; I am 
a monometallist,” said Professor Foxwell’s ingenuous friend. Toa 
man the Professors of Political Economy are now agreed in regard- 
ing bimetallism, in the words of the late Sir Louis Mallet, as an 
“ exact, scientific truth ”; the theory is declared by the professors 
to be sound, the policy by the Commissioners: and to-day the 
bankers of Lombard Street would be well advised to agree, and to 
agree quickly, toa demand for reform, before it has given place 
to a clamour for restitution. 

After hundreds of years of the unrestricted coinage of both silver 
and gold, in the year 1875 the free coinage of legal-tender silver 
money was arrested at all the mints of the Western nations; and 
this revolution was effected while only a very few, very alert, and 
interested individuals were aware of the immense scope of the 
changes contemplated. The financial and industrial world has now 
enjoyed eighteen years’ experience of this currency experiment. It 
was predicted of it, by a number of brilliant writers, that it would 
cause a vast continuous depression of the plane of all prices; that 
those unsatisfactory conditions of trade which are inevitable when 
prices are perpetually shrinking, would react upon the wage-earning 
classes, making employment fitful, and compelling a resort to strikes 
and combinations in order to prevent wages from shrinking with the 
shrinkage of prices and profits ; that such conditions as these would 
popularise a socialistic propaganda, and that the destruction of 
European agriculture and the necessity of protecting gold reserves 
by checking imports would lead to the reimposition of high tariffs. 
Have not all these predictions of Seyd, Laveleye, Cernuschi, and 
Wolowski been fulfilled ? The present economic crisis can cer- 
tainly be best accounted for on the theory of a contracting cur- 
rency ; we have the various and universal effects, and we have also 
their cause in the monetary revolution of 1875. 

Moreton FREWEN. 







































THE TWO SALONS. 


To be “in the movement” this year means to occupy one’s self less 
with art than with its criticism. Just at present notoriety is not so 
much for the artist who paints a picture as for the critic who writes 
about it. For the evil result of the modern system of exhibitions is 
a demand for novelty at any cost, and artists, exert themselves as 
they will, cannot always be doing something new. I might point 
out, did it come within my province, what a refreshing novelty 
good work would have proved in this spring’s Royal Academy. At 
the Salons, where, as a rule, the exhibitor shows greater fertility of 
invention than of art, no fact now becomes so evident as the limit 
even to his inventive resources—a fact to be counted a gain to art, 
which suffers from modern restlessness, if it be a loss to the crowd 
who gape and the chronicler who gossips. 

Already in Paris the Scriptures have been exhausted in the 
search for subjects to surprise. Christ and the Virgin, so popular 
but a twelvemonth ago, have all but disappeared. An occasional 
Madonna, sitting in the desert under the shadow of the Sphinx, 
half shows, half hides a halo in her drapery, like a Liberty hand- 
kerchief glittering from the bosom of a dress suit; an occasional 
angel floats across a background of peacock feathers to announce 
unto Mary. But the public passes on, unmoved, unastonished. And 
so far no new sensation has been found to take the Bible’s place. 
Again, in methods, as in subjects, there has been no one to spring 
into prominence by daring of invention or audacity of affecta- 
tion. Impressionism is too old a story for its parodies to bewilder. 
The poor Pointiliste has been so widely misunderstood that 
the blunderings of his host of imitators pass for commonplaces 
on the walls of the Palais de l’Industrie. The Rose-Croir has 
so long ceased to be a marvel that its apostles have emerged from the 
Sar’s holy of holies to exibit with the laymen of the Société 
Nationale. Even the Indépendants, the Incohérents, the Inquiets have 
caused so little stir that, at mention of their name, the average 
Parisian shrugs his shoulders and disclaims all knowledge of them. 

It is at this juncture that the critics have been made use of to 
supply the demand for novelty. That artists sometimes write about 
art has been treated as a discovery no less startling than the British 
Matron’s first introduction to the nude and gore of the Salons. But 
in England, the little group of men who, to serve new journalistic 
purposes, lately have been looked upon either as valiant leaders of a 
new crusade or else as art’s bitterest foes, have been doing yeoman’s 
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service now for some years past. If abroad, a painter of promise like 
Ary Renan be found writing for the Zemps, a Luc-Olivier Merson 
for L’Iilustration, a Besnard for L’ Indépendance Belge, it need not be 
thought an unparalleled innovation. For artists to write upon the 
subject to which their lives are devoted is a wise custom, old as Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, or Albert Diirer, as Vasari, or Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
The real novelty was when the duty was handed over to the unat- 
tached writer, and the middleman of art—the dealer in disguise— 
first appeared. 

But perhaps it is as well that attention should be called to the 
present conditions of art criticism, even if the sudden interest shown 
be but the result of a newspaper boom, which will forget it to-mor- 
row completely, as yesterday it ignored the existence of the critic. 
The true artist works on in his own way, as little influenced by the 
vagaries of the press as by the fads of the studio. To a Degas, a 
Monet, a Whistler, it matters not—save for his own amusement— 
who the critic is or what his criticism. But the man who paints for 
popularity cannot afford indifference to press notices upon which it 
is fed. So long as these notices are written by the ignorant who, 
understanding not the beauty of art, rejoice in the gigantic canvas 
that only the strong man of paint can cover, in the horrors worthy 
of Madame Tussaud’s sixpenny chamber, in the blasphemies to 
denounce and the sentiment to extol at the rate of columns of 
“ copy,’ so long will the popular painter go on producing flaunting 
vulgarities or amiable imbecilities. But, if his reputation once 
depend upon artist-critics who know good work when they see it— 
and their number, fortunately, is increasing—then the novelty he 
must aim at is technical excellence, and not the telling in paint of a 
story, pretty or terrible, that had better have been told in words— 
or, best of all, left untold. Criticism can never create artists, but it 
may lessen the demand for the babies and mustard-pots of England, 
for the blood deluge and Phrynes of France. This is why, now art 
has fallen so low, it is a good sign that its criticism is gradually 
being entrusted, not to the journalist in search of a job or the black- 
mailer who fattens on painters, but to the sole legitimate autho- 
rities. It is true there is danger that the artist turned critic, who 
would scorn to wear the yoke of the British Matron, may , become 
a too faithful slave to his friends; a man must be disinterested 
indeed to be honest at the expense of friendship. It is true again 
that enthusiasm for his own little game in art may leave 
him indifferent to all who do not play it with him. His feeling 
for colour may close his eyes to beauty of form; the fascina- 
tion of form may make him insensible to the loveliness of colour. 
To perfect composition he may sacrifice light and atmosphere ; com- 
pared to atmosphere and light, harmony of arrangement and good 
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drawing may seem trifles. Indeed, it is because, in his criticism, 
he is apt to be guided by feeling rather than by reason—that is, if 
he cares at all—that the artist’s weakness as critic lies. But, 
admitting the seriousness of both these drawbacks, the fact remains 
that the artist’s opinions and conclusions alone carry weight with 
them. Who would not consult the doctor, however many his 
prejudices, rather than the quack on the subject of medicine ? 
Who would not have more confidence in the successful barrister 
than in the tit-bits information provider, where the law is con- 
cerned ? Why, then, when it comes to art, accept, with blind faith, 
the infallibility of the amateur, and doubt the intelligence of the 
artist P 

This question of criticism is not a matter apart, suggested solely 
by the late discussion in English papers. Rather, it is one that 
confronts immediately the student of the Salons. It is talent, regu- 
lated by circumstances, and not genius, rising superior to them, 
which is chiefly represented at these shows. The average exhibitor, 
working year after year, not for the sake of a beautiful and artistic 
result, but in order to win the favourable criticism of the press, the 
jury, and the art student, bas forced his effects until, in the end, he 
has defeated his own object. He has not yet learned to charm, 
but he has long since ceased to astound. The perfect beauty of a 
Velasquez, a Titian, a Rembrandt never becomes monotonous, but 
custom stales the meretricious qualities that began by dazzling in 
the Salon. To the novice in the Champs-Elysées there is still 
everything to marvel at. But the professed visitor so soon loses all 
sense of proportion, that the chances are, he finds the galleries as 
barren, even of audacity in scale or theme or treatment, as those of 
Burlington House. At a first glance this year it seemed to me 
that the big machines were much less big than of old; the blood less 
bloody ; the nude less naked. And yet, seldom has the wall-space 
been taxed so heavily as now by Munkacsy and Roybet; seldom 
has hero or heroine on canvas waded through deeper seas of blood 
than Chalon’s colossal “‘ Helen*’; seldom has the White Ribbon 
Army been furnished with more plentiful texts for sermons. But 
art is not measured by feet, nor are industry and indecency tests of 
greatness in the artist. Unflagging energy and perseverance, fear- 
less ambition, wonderful technical skill—these are the eminently 
respectable qualifications Roybet and Munkacsy bring to their work ; 
the latter, moreover, adding a careful realisation of types in his huge 
‘Arpad,’ destined to decorate—or encumber—the Hungarian Houses 
of Parliament. But to them one looks in vain for the stateliness of 
composition and glory of colour that make the great Venetians a 
delight for all time; in vain for the repose of treatment and dignity 
of line of those primitives who were masters, despite their limitations, 
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Were proof needed of the folly of painting down to press or jury: 
it would be had in the modesty of dimensions, the restraint of colour, 
the simplicity of subject of the canvases that tell with most effect 
on the overcrowded walls. Nor are these the work of the men 
whose names are bandied about in the schools, in the shops, and in 
the personal paragraph, and whose right to centres of honour is as 
undisputed as that of our own Leightons and Dicksees and Herko- 
mers—the exempt system having produced in France the same evils 
which in England are deplored as the result of Academical privileges ; 
—not the work of Bonnat, whose colour is as atrocious as his 
drawing is accomplished in his portrait of an elderly, grey-haired 
woman; not of Bouguereau, the joy of the American art student 
and the French Matron, touching in his “Offering to Love” the 
low-water mark of vapid insipidity; not of Henner, whose naked 
woman with the auburn hair and ivory flesh turned to black in the 
shadows, is now but a well-worn cliché ; not of Benjamin Constant, 
already unfaithful to Chéret, and as glaring in his portrait of Lord 
Dufferin as he is cheap in his decorative panel, with its Tademesque 
gold and marbles. As well seek distinction in the canvases of 
Academicians as in the pictures of these established chiefs of the 
old Salon. 

The men who contribute good work to lighten the task of the 
conscientious critic or chronicler have mostly their laurels yet to 
win, or else have not had time to be paralysed by success. Here 
and there hangs a portrait which is something more than the clever, 
or oftener dull, presentment of a stuffed dummy, a portrait which, 
though it might not bear comparison with a Whistler, still is 
distinguished, especially in its present surroundings, by its actuality 
and beauty of arrangement ; M. Desvalliére’s lady in evening dress, 
for example, or Mlle. Beaury-Sorel’s ‘“‘Madame Sévérine.” Here 
and there hangs a landscape which is something more than a painted 
photograph: Harpigine’s echoes of Corot, cold and unemotional as 
they seem; Lagarde’s quiet low-toned harmonies; Den Duyts’s 
striking moonlight; Pointelin’s poems of the night ; and, again, the 
impressions of Gosselin and Poittevin, of Baillet and Clary, men who 
see all nature in a beautiful succession of planes, unbroken by ugly 
spots of darkness or dots of light; a convention very lovely in its 
poetic charm and decorative feeling which bids fair, before many 
days, to dispute with Monet’s light and colour problems the atten- 
tion of the studious imitator and the efforts of the facile plagiarist. 

But more striking than the individual merit of good pictures 
scattered through the galleries, is the fact that by far the larger 
number of these are the contributions of foreigners. Though I have 
waited to mention them until now, few landscapes are more dis- 
tinguished than those of Mr. Paterson and Mr. Roche, already seen 
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this year at the Grafton Gallery; Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s “ Buc- 
caneers,” with its strong, if brutal, colour, throws into shadow all 
the vast pretentious designs in the big room where it is placed, 
though it scarce deserves the unstinted praise being lavished upon 
it in Paris. For beauty in those idyls which are but an excuse to 
study the nude out-of-doors, it is to the “Golden Age” of Mr. 
Altson, an Englishman, one must turn; for a rendering of cattle 
that is not all prose, to Mr. Bisbing, an American; for genuine 
imaginative force, to Mr. Leempoels, a Belgian. To exhaust the 
list of foreigners of note would be to compile a catalogue. Indeed, 
the one salient characteristic feature of the Salon is this prominence 
of the foreign exhibitors. It seems asif Englishmen and Americans, 
Belgians and Norwegians, Spaniards and Italians had crowded to 
Paris, not merely to learn their trade of the Frenchman, but, 
vampire-like, to prey upon him until they had made their own all 
that vitality and originality which has been the monopoly of art in 
France since 1830. 

Nor is this true of the Champs-Elysées alone. The predominance 
of the foreigner is no less marked at the Champ-de-Mars. Of 
course, the foreign element always has been strong in both Salons. 
While the Englishman has prided himself upon the exclusiveness of 
British art, which has borne him, as its consummate flowering, the 
real British water-colour, the Frenchman has gloried in making 
Paris the art capital of the world. He has opened his studios to all 
nationalities ; he has given them the freedom of his exhibitions; he 
has shared with them his honours, and medals, and privileges. 
Theoretically there may be no barrier in England ; practically it is 
all but insurmountable for every great foreigner. The fruit of the 
Frenchman’s generosity threatens to be his own undoing. For, as 
he, by the freak of fortune, was made the legitimate heir to the 
traditions of Constable, and Bonington, and Turner, the great 
innovators of the early half of the century, now this inheritance is 
in danger of passing frem the masters of the second half, from 
Manet and Degas, and Monet, to the painters of other lands and 
continents. 

When the split came about among the artists of Paris a few years 
since, and all that was most vital and individualin modern art found 
headquarters at the Champ-de-Mars, French painters were still the 
leaders of the movement; their canvases were still the centre of 
interest in the annual exhibition. To-day, they are surrounded by 
rivals from abroad, who already lead with them, and the threatened 
change is but emphasized by the absence from the walls of any work 
by several of the greatest of these Frenchmen, born or naturalised. 
On every side are sham Cazins and Boldinis, sham Besnards and 
Bérauds; but of Cazin and Besnard, of Boldiniand Béraud themselves, 
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as of Alfred Stevens, there is absolutely nothing. Of the older men 
who do exhibit, Raffaélli alone remains supreme. His peculiar 
technique, unbearable in his followers, may even in his own work 
approach perilously near to affectation. But the freshness of his 
observation, which time has not yet destroyed, the individuality 
of his point of view, the subtle charm of a repeated note of colour 
throughout one of his street scenes, which, carelessly looked at, might 
seem photographically realistic in its arrangement—all these qualities 
are in delightful contrast to the perfunctory performance of Roll, 
who has squandered his ingenuity and genius'for portraiture on a 
vast record of some centenary celebration ; or to the eccentricities of 
Carriére, in whose work one now is conscious, not of its beauty, as 
in his earlier masterpieces, but of its mannerisms alone. The eyes 
in his portraits are but black spots in the mist through which he has 
ever looked at Nature; the pursed-up mouths suggest the trick of 
the charlatan rather than the impression of the master. Really, 
the best Carriére in the exhibition is a very clever portrait by 
Lerolle, who, to show his versatility, exhibits also an excellent Cazin 
and a fairly good Zorn ; he would be great, indeed, could he produce 
an equally fine Lerolle! Even Puvis de Chavannes, this year, is 
found wanting, so that one wishes he too were counted among the 
absent. The large cartoon of the apotheosis of Victor Hugo explains 
too well that, with him, it is colour which compensates for defects 
that would damn the draughtsman in black-and-white. When com- 
pared to the finished designs he has so often exhibited, to the 
decorations of the Pantheon and of the Hétel de Ville in Amiens, to 
the picture in the Luxembourg, the composition seems weak and 
almost common, and the figures absolutely characterless ; refinement 
and subtlety simply do not exist. To go on through the list of the 
better-known painters is to be confronted with further disenchant- 
ment. Carolus-Duran’s portraits are but vulgar presentments of 
vulgar people; Dagnan-Bouveret irritates by the stiffness and wooden- 
ness of his figures, whether of men or animals, though he may 
please in a stretch of green meadow for background, in the simplicity 
of his arrangement ; Picard repeats himself and loses in the repeti- 
tion; Courtois is mediocre; Duez is worse; Frappa, Friant, 
Firmin-Girard have turned the galleries into a shop for their 
common-place puerilities. The picture that really stands out 
effectively, that, in studio slang, makes a hole upon the walls, is in 
almost every case the work of the foreigner of greater or less repu- 
tation. 

That this should be is the more remarkable since both Mr. 
Whistler and Mr. Sargent are, like M. Cazin and M. Besnard, 
unrepresented ; nor can the yellow travesty of Carmencita’s grace 
and vivacity, and the nocturnes that prevail, even when attempted 
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by a Gervex or a Picard, make up for their loss ; the more remark- 
able since Edelfelt and Uhde and Liebermann, like Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, would have gained, not lost, in fame, had they too refrained 
from sending. These are the men whose names are at once sug- 
gested by the very mention of foreigners at the Champ-de-Mars. 
But the strength of the foreign contingent is measured by the fact 
that they, for the present at least, are not its chief support. If one 
turns to portraits and makes the exception—a most notable excep- 
tion it must be remembered—of M. Aman-Jean, that master of colour, 
of character, of composition, that subtle poet of strange exotic beauty, 
and, in a lesser degree, of M. Blanche, who has acquired new force 
in the delineation of character, new power in managing a fine colour 
scheme and in interpreting the refinements of a woman’s face ;—if 
these exceptions be made, the portraits that compel admiration, or 
at least attention, are by Zorn and Gandara, by Guthrie and 
Lavery (who, however, do not by any means do themselves justice), 
by Herbert Olivier, and, above all, by Mr. Alexander, an American. 
It is the latter who carries off the honours. Faults may be pointed 
out in his three contributions; one, the portrait of a woman in 
black, is far below the level of the others; the coarse canvas he 
uses presents difficulties which he seems not yet experienced enough 
to overcome, difficulties which Whistler, almost alone, has 
triumphed over. Lut there is a style in the pose, a dignity in 
the lines, a delicacy in the tones of his woman in grey, and his 
woman in yellow which reveal him to be, not merely the skilled 
workman, but the inspired artist. 

Again, if one turns to landscapes and marines, it is to be assured, 
if not of the supremacy, at all events of the close rivalry, of the 
foreigner. Billotte and Binet, Dumoulin and Eliot may be, as 
always, clever, keen of vision, sensitive to the loveliness of light and 
air. But it is Mr. Conder, an Australian, who has so daintily 
mingled with his colours the beauty of summer foliage and of spring 
blossoms, that, were it but granted him to feel as well the exquisite- 
ness of form and line, in his canvases would one find the true poetry 
of the painter. The mystery of the night, the swing of the sea, 
are in M. Lepére’s studies. But no less true, no less effective, is 
the rush of the millstream, the flow of the Seine, with the boats 
coming and going in the twilight, as presented by Thaulow, the 
Norwegian. M. Aman-Jean understands, perhaps better than any 
other painter, the value of symbolism, or ullegory, or mysticism— 
call it what you will—as u peg whereon to hang a dexterous deco- 
rative harmony. He will take, as in his “ Venise, la Reine des 
Mers,” a beautiful naked woman, a rose pressed to her face, a fine 
sweep of blue background, a scroll of well-designed lettering, and 
out of these symbols he will create so beautiful a picture that you 
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will forget to seek the eternal truths or occult charms to which they 
may be the key. But the other symbolists—none can approach him 
in beauty and distinction—are not his countrymen. They are Mr. 
Burne-Jones, whose medisevalism, as it is seen here, probably by 
force of contrast, has an austere charm which promises to make him 
the vogue in Paris, and to inaugurate a Burne-Jones movement in 
the Salons; M. Carlos Schwabe, the Swiss, who, however, has done 
many better things than the work he now shows; M. Frédéric and 
M. Le Groux, the Belgians; Mr. Johnston, the American. The 
foreigner has conquered Paris, as Zola would say, and his conquest 
is the one significant feature at the new Salon, as at the old. Beyond 
this, even in the Champ-de-Mars, there is little to interest. The most 
striking canvases too often prove clever imitations, to which the 
perhaps less successful originals would be infinitely preferable. It is 
not easy to decide which is most deplorable—the increase of com- 
monplaces better adapted to Burlington House, or the multiplication 
of tricks and dodges to catch the public eye. But the deter- 
mination to gain a réclame at all hazards, no matter whether by 
prostitution of colour or debasement of methods, eventually leads 
to more offensive results. Feeble prettiness can be overlooked. 
But there is no escape from the strident discord of the man who 
sees everything in impossible blues; no redemption for the silly 
device of the eccentric who arranges his landscape in preposterous 
squares, with mountain peaks piercing through and surmounting 
his frame. These are tricks of the clever showman, not of the 
honest student. 

So far I have spoken solely of painting. But the sculpture has 
fallen to almost as low a level. Everywhere in the great court of 
the Champs-Elysées is evidence of surprising technical skill and 
ingenuity, of praiseworthy industry, combined with a complete want 
of originality, a complete misunderstanding of the scope and limits 
of the art. If the painter frequently seeks to express in paint the 
story or sentiment that should only be put into words, so the sculptor 
endeavours to model the effects and compositions that belong by 
rights to the painter. The result is a restlessness that offends, a 
pettiness that irritates. There is none of the classic repose, the 
sober restraint, the subtlety of modelling that alone give dignity and 
greatness to sculpture. Instead of the beauty of line of the Greek 
wrestlers, in the modern group are violence and contortion, one of the 
figures standing on his head with leg raised, rigid and ungraceful. 
Women hold up their arms in a position that could be maintained but 
for a second, and that suggests only the weariness of the model who 
posed. Busts and statuettes give an impression of being nothing 
more than ten-franc watercolours in marble. At the Champ-de- 
Mars matters are somewhat mended. In the first place, far fewer 
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examples are shown ; in the second, the proportion of good work is 
larger. Rodin’s bust of Bastien. Lepage, the reliefs by Meunier, 
and the busts by Dampt in themselves would redeem any collection 
from mediocrity. Then, too, here there are fine examples of metal- 
work and modelling for more frankly decorative purposes : the reliefs 
and little figures of Carabin and Charpentier, the vases of Joseph 
Chéret, the beautiful tiles by Roche. In this department the French 
still hold their own; it would prove an advantage were Englishmen 
but liberal-minded enough to invite them to contribute to the coming 
exhibition of Arts and Craftsmen. 

However, it is really in black-and-white work that greatest activity 
and genuine originality are displayed. Not at the Champs-Elysées, 
where the galleries of etchings and engravings are a desert, with 
but an occasional oasis in the wood-blocks of Mr. Wolf and M. 
Baude, the lithographs of M. Fantin and M. Dillon. But at the 
new Salon the exception is the uninteresting drawing, the indifferent 
engraving. There is hardly an example which is not either a tech- 
nical triumph or else the mark of advance in the solution of some 
new problem. The development of photography and photographic 
processes of reproduction has forced draughtsman and engraver alike 
to seek these problems for themselves, and to achieve results in 
which they can never be rivalled by the camera. The latter can 
give an accurate presentment of places or people ; it is for the artist 
to add that “little more” which makes the essential difference 
between the work of art and the machine-manufactured. M. Lepére, 
who is as many-sided as an Old Master, who is painter and etcher, 
draughtsman and engraver, and always accomplished in all that he 
does, has been experimenting with the printing of wood-blocks in 
colour, and in the prints he exhibits has obtained effects as decora- 
tive and as delicate as the Japanese, who have hitherto held the 
secret of this branch of art. But it is not possible in the space at 
my disposal to speak of all that is important and fine in this depart- 
ment. I can but refer to the wood-engravings of M. Florian, the litho- 
graphs of M. Lunois and M. Dulac, the etchings of M. Helleu; to the 
new tendency of several younger draughtsmen to take Holbein as their 
model, a tendency which is, no doubt, also the result of the reaction 
against photography, and which is most successful in the portraits by 
Mr. Cushing and Mr. Potter; to the strong, individual studies and 
portraits by Mr. Johnston and M. Gandara, by Mr. Manning and Mr. 
Studd. It is curious to note how few of these drawings and engravings 
have been published or made for publication. They have been done 
apparently because graver or etching-needle, pencil or chalk, hap- 
pened at the time to be the medium in which the artist could best 
express that which he had to say. It seems as if it were into work 
of this kind that the vitality of modern art is passing. 

E.izaBETH Ropins PENNELL. 








DRINK AND CPPME. 


Ir is quite natural that the brewers, and the gin distillers, and the 
publicans, and all who have a direct pecuniary interest in the drink- 
trathc should have been thrown into a state of violent alarm by the 
proposals of the Local Veto Bill. We read how nearly two thousand 
years ago the sellers of silver shrines of Diana, headed by Demetrius, 
the silversmith, seeing that their craft was in danger, assembled a 
meeting, and, becoming full of rage, rushed in a body into the 
theatre and unanimously joined for about two hours in the shout— 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” Similarly Lord Burton and the 
publicans filled St. James’s Hall for about the same time with their 
indignant cries of “Great is the Liquor-Trade!” But there are 
two sides to such questions. It was transcendently better for the 
world that St. Paul should preach at Ephesus, even if the votaries of 
Artemis suffered in their pockets; and it will be transcendently 
better for England if the day should come when the brewers and 
gin distillers will only make thousands instead of millions of 
pounds; and when the drinksellers, who now number some 180,000, 
will be reduced to, say, a tenth part of that number. If we venture 
to believe that the loss of the drink trade will be the gain of the 
country, we are only adopting the conclusion of some of our leading 
statesmen. In proportion as the drinksellers lose, every other trade 
which is honest and beneficent will prosper. A Liberal Prime Minister 
—Mr. Gladstone—has assured them that 

‘** The diminution of the revenue from drink goes side by side with an increase 
and extension of the saving habits of the people.” 

If they turn to the Tories, a Conservative Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer felicitates the country on the diminution of the Excise 
returns, Sir Stafford Northcote said in the House of Commons, in 
1874, that 

‘If the reduction of the revenue derived by spirits be due to increasing habits 
of temperance, I venture to say the amount of wealth such a change would 
bring to the nation would utterly throw into the shade the amount of revenue 
now derived from the spirit duty.” 

The fact that the country has gained less in a year from the sale of 
drink has actually been made a subject of congratulations in a speech 
from the Throne. 

It is not, however, my purpose to speak in this paper of the 
Government Bill. There are obvious reasons why it would be un- 
fitting for me to do so. On the other hand, as I am expressly invited 
to make some remarks on Mr. Walker’s paper in the last number of 
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the Fortnightly Review, and as that gentleman is bold enough to chal- 
lenge the entire Temperance position, it is my duty not to refuse the 
proofs which the publicans seem so eager to obtain. 

The supporters of the drink trade invariably speak with bitter 
anger of all Temperance reformers. In all the organs of that trade 
this form of effort to ameliorate the condition of the people is never 
anything better than a fanaticism and a fad. To such newspapers 
and their supporters the old threadbare and silly epigram—if it 
can even aspire to the name of epigram—that ‘“ Temperance 
reformers use such intemperate language ”’ is a perfect godsend. 

At all banquets of licensed victuallers this very fresh and original 
remark, with a few others equally threadbare and irrelevant, together 
with the utterly immeral nonsense about preferring England free 
to England sober and “ robbing the poor man of his beer,” abundantly 
supply the lack both of thought and of argument. I shall not 
knock on the head once more these brainless puppets of empty 
phraseology. I will not stop to ask whether intemperate anti- 
reformers do not also use intemperate language ; and whether the 
language of ‘“ moderate drunkards”’ in public-houses, and of sup- 
porters of the drink trade in St. James’s Hall and elsewhere, is so 
supremely temperate as to warrant the pretence that their own 
language is immaculate. But to say that Temperance reformers use 
intemperate language, even if it were generally true, is no more a 
condemnation of Temperance proposals than to say that “ Christian 
people use unchristian language ” is a condemnation of the Gospel. 
I fully admit that unwise and untenable things are sometimes said in 
the temperance cause, just as they have been said for every cause that 
ever was warmly debated among mankind. The more such things 
are said, the better it is for the opposing side. Whenever they are 
said, let them by all means be seized and nailed to the counter as 
hollow or spurious coins. Nevertheless, there is nothing intemperate 
in many of the most overwhelming denunciations which have been 
uttered against the drink trade under its present condition. Granted 
that they are sometimes urged with warmth, the warmth rises very 
often from the glow of a noble pity, from the passion of a pure 
philanthropy. ‘Is it fanaticism,” asked George Cruikshank, ‘to 
hate murder ?’’ ‘ People need not tell me I am excited on these 
subjects,” said Dr. Arnot, “I know I am; and I should be ashamed 
before God and man if I were not.” But the curious thing is that 
by far the most overwhelming language has been used by great men 
who were not total abstainers and not, in the commonly-understood 
sense, Temperance reformers at all. Let us take the testimonies of 
one or two statesmen. Sir Wilfrid Lawson has spoken plainly of the 
evils which result from the drink traffic, but he has never gone so 
far as to call it “devilish and destructive.” Those were the words 
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of Lord Randolph Churchill. Mr. Bright, in later years, was much 
belauded by “ the trade,” yet Mr. Bright spoke of drink as “ perni- 
cious ” and “a mischievous article of consumption”; as ‘‘ the great 
obstacle in the path of progress” ; as “‘a thing which we may hope 
some day to banish” ; as that which “ darkens so many houses with 
sorrow and despair.” ‘The moral force of the masses,” said 
Cobden, “lies in the temperance movement. . . . We do not suffi- 
ciently estimate the amount of vice, crime, poverty, ignorance, and 
destitution which spring up from the drinking habits of the people.” 
Mr. Chamberlain is at this moment at the zenith of his popularity 
with the drink-sellers because of his speech at Birmingham, yet 
Mr. Chamberlain has said that :— 


‘Drink is the curse of the country. It ruins the fortunes, it injures the 
health, it destroys the lives of one in twenty of our population, and anything 
which can be done to diminish this terrible sacrifice of human life and human 
happiness is well worthy of all the attention and study we can give it. The 
agitation will go on without us, if not with us. If we are silent the very stones 
will cry out.” 

In speaking thus of this unhappy traffic the Tories and the 

Liberals are tarred with the same brush. Mr. Walker is excessively 
indignant with Sir W. Harcourt for saying that it was “ unnecessary 
to demonstrate’’ the evils which he intended the Veto Bill to 
remedy, because ‘“ the demonstration in this case is altogether super- 
fluous.”” Yet if he turns to the Conservatives he does but fall from 
Scylla into Charybdis. Lord Cairns was a Tory, and a very able 
Lord Chancellor, and Lord Cairns was “ the sternest enemy of the 
trade.” He said (March 13, 1882) :— 
‘* We are here to advocate everything which can diminish the temptations to 
drunkenness. We want to reduce those temptations directly by a greater con- 
trol over the houses, and even over the numbers of those places which are just 
so many allurements and ambushes, so many traps and pitfalls in the path of 
the working-man.”’ 

If Sir W. Harcourt is to feel the vials of Lord Burton’s and Mr. 
Walker’s wrath for saying that the evils of the drink trade are so 
notorious as to render demonstration superfluous, he after all said 
nothing one-hundredth part so tremendous as the famous words used 
by Mr. Gladstone—-and I heard them used—on March 5, 1880, when 
he remarked :— 

‘* Tt has been said that greater calamities—greater because more continuous— 
have been inflicted on mankind by intemperance than by the three great his- 
toric scourges of War, Famine, and Pestilence combined. That is true, and it 
is the measure of our discredit and disgrace.” 

And who was the ultimate author of those words? Alas! for Mr. 
Walker’s case, it was one of Lord Burton’s own trade. It was a 
brewer. It was the Charles Buxton who also said that— 


“The struggle of the Church, the School, and the Library against the gin- 
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palace and the beer-shop is but one development of the war between heaven 
and hell!” 


and that— 


‘*Drunkenness is the most dreadful of all the manifold and frightful evils 
which afflict the British Isles; and the worst of plagues. The intellectual, the 
moral, and the religious welfare of the people, their material comforts, their 
domestic happiness, are all involved. ‘The question is whether millions of our 
countrymen shall be helped to become happier and wiser; whether pauperism, 
lunacy, disease, and crime shall be diminished; whether multitudes of men, 
women, and children shall be aided to escape from the ruin of body and 
soul ?” 

Temperance reformers, then, are so far from being the only per- 
sons who use what is called ‘intemperate language ” that none of 
them have ever used language stronger than, or so strong as, that 
used by others who do not specially belong to their ranks. No 
language is intemperate which can be proved to be rigidly and 
absolutely true. 

For the result is just the same if we turn from the statesmen to 
the great writers of genius. Are they all—poets, divines, philo- 
sophers, men of letters—all alike united in one fell conspiracy 
against the harmless and beneficent publican? Let us take a few 
specimens. 

Pagans bear witness, no less than Christians, to the connection of 
drink with crime. Pliny the Elder says that wine “ drives man to 
the commission of a thousand crimes.’’ 

I might go back as far as Noah, or as far as the Christian era, or 
as far as the Fathers, to show that in every age drinking has been, 
as St. Augustine calls it, “the mother of all mischief, the root of 
crimes, the spring of vices, the stain of honesty, the plague and 
corruption of the soul.” But I will quote only one or two out of 
hundreds of great English writers. 

Shakspeare :— 

**O God, that men should put an enemy into their mouths to steal away 
their brains; that we should with joy, revel, pleasance, and applause, trans- 
form ourselves into beasts.” 

**O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be called by let us 
call thee—Devil!” 

Sir Thomas More :— 

‘* Tippling-houses, taverns, and other dens of iniquity, wine and beerhouses 
. . . « do not all these, after rapidly exhausting the resources of their devotees, 
educate them for crime ? ”’ 


Lord Chesterfield, in 1743 :— 


‘** Vice, my lords, is not properly to be taxed, but to be suppressed. Luxury, 
my lords, may very properly be taxed. But the use of those things which are 
simply hurtful—hurtful in their own nature and in every degree—is to be 
prohibited. If these liquors are so delicious that the people are tempted to 
their own destruction, let us at length, my lords, secure them from these fatal 
draughts by bursting the vials that contain them. Let us check these artists 
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in human slaughter, who have reconciled their countrymen to sickness and to 
ruin, and spread over the pitfalls of debauchery such baits as cannot be 
resisted. When I consider, my lords, the tendency of this Bill (the Gin Act), 
I find it calculated only for the propagation of disease, the suppression of 
industry, and the destruction of mankind.” 


Dr. Chalmers :— 


‘* Before God and man, before the Church and the world, I impeach intem- 
perance. I charge it with the murder of innumerable souls. I do in my 
conscience believe that these intoxicating stimulants have sunk into perdition 
more men and women than found a grave in that deluge which swept over the 
highest hill-tops, engulphing a world of which but eight were saved.”—(Dr. 
Chalmers, Bacchus Dethroned, p. 60.) 


Ruskin :— 


‘*‘ Drunkenness is not only the cause of crime, it is crime; and the encour- 
agement of drunkenness, for the sake of profit on the sale of drink, is certainly 
one of the most criminal methods of assassination for money ever adopted by 
the brayoes of any age or country.” 

Carlyle :— 

** My complete conviction goes, and for long years has gone with yours in 
regard to that matter (the Permissive Bill), and it is one of my most earnest 
public wishes that some such Bill do become law. From the bottom of my 
heart I wish you success.” 

‘*Gin is the most authentic incarnation of the evil principle; the black 


throat into which wretchedness of every kind whirls down, calling on delirium 
to help it.” 


But surely the Chairman of the Licensed Victuallers’ Protection 
Society may turn for comfort to some of his own brethren. Alas! 
Mr. James, the able President of the Plymouth and Devonport 
Liquor Protection Society, by no means seems to agree with him. 
For Mr. James pleads earnestly for the immediate reduction of 
licenses by 60,000 :— 


‘*< There is not the slightest doubt,’ he says, ‘that the present state of the 
liquor trade is such as to necessitate large comprehensive and immediate reform, 
and any person connected with it who states that such is not the case, either 
knowingly states what is not true, or is entirely ignorant of a state of things 
which, to use the language of several members of high position in Parliament, 
not possessing extreme views, is a disgrace to a civilised country.’ After show- 
ing that there seems to be a public-house for every forty male adults, and that 
this leads to houses being ‘ taken by people who will stop at nothing that will 
enable the house to pay,’ he proceeds to explain the system which places hun- 
dreds of publicans under the tyranny of brewers, who often turn them off when 
they are ruined, without the smallest compensation. He says, ‘The immediate 
interests of the publican and the brewer are as opposite as the poles’ (p. 15). 
‘The large number of licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquor is the principal 
cause of a considerable portion of the convictions for drunkenness’ (p. 17). 
‘The brewer pretends to let the house to the publican at a very moderate 
rental, but he does not neglect to recoup himself in fixing the price of the 
article he supplies’ (p. 36). He speaks of the political abuses which spring 
from this ‘infamous and tyrannical system,’ and says that there are brewers 
and gin distillers ‘ whose only idea is an increase of income, and who care not 
by what demoralising means that increase is obtained’ (p. 18).” 


Now, though I quote these opinions, and though I endorse and 
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agree with their general contention that the liquor traffic, as‘now 
existing among us, is an immeasurable curse to the country and to 
the world, I have never myself used one unkind or intentionally 
irritating word against the publicans. On the contrary, I pity 
them with a sincere pity. In the first place, their business is so un- 
healthy that there is scarcely an insurance office which will take them 
at all, or will take them otherwise than at an increased premium. 
When for this reason they tried to set up an insurance office of their 
own, it broke down hopelessly, because the ordinary tables of mor- 
tality became ruinous to an oflice which supposes them to be valid in 
the case of publicans. It is notorious from statistical tables that 
they are the shortest lived of all classes; so that to each publican it 
may be said— 
‘The grave doth gape 
For thee thrice wider than for other men.” 

They are liable to exceptional temptations, to which many of them 
succumb. Their barmen and barmaids are exposed to cruelly long 
hours of work, and without even the boon of a free Sunday, which 
most others enjoy. Many of them, and most of their employés, as 
I know from the lips of those to whom I have spoken, loathe and 
detest their own trade. Mr. James describes “the large majority 
of them ” as being under “the slavish thraldom of the wholesale 
monopolists”’ (p. 88). They cannot become quite callous to the 
brutal words they hear, and the brutal sights they see. It cannot 
be a matter of utter indifference, to men who have any heart left, to 
see wretched women coming in to buy gin with pence gained by 
pawning the rags off their own backs, or by pawning the clothes 
and shoes of their starving and shivering children, or by breaking 
up the wretched lairs to which they have reduced their homes. It 
cannot be a mere nothing that they are selling drink to men who 
have learnt at their houses to be habitual drunkards, who often 
develop from drunkards into felons, and who will go back to kindle 
the fires of hell on their own hearth, when 

‘** The vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian’s brain, 
And the filthy bye-lane rings with the yell of his trampled wife.” 

Publicans, at any rate, are not so utterly blind and deaf as to 
believe that there is nothing more than what Mr. Walker calls a 
“ coincidental relationship between drink and crime.”’ The fewer we 
have of a class so burdened, so tempted, and so oppressed, engaged 
in a trade so deleterious to health and to morals, the better, not 
only for England, but for themselves. ‘The infinitely deplorable 
conditions of their business would make many men prefer to break 
stones or pick oakum than to live on money so often wet with the 
tears of women and red with the blood of men. To maintain that 
they have an abstract right to sell drink when the public does not 
desire it but, on the contrary, votes by huge majorities to eman- 
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cipate itself from the curses which follow the drink they sell, is, 
indeed, to argue that the public only exists for the sake of the pub- 
licans ; it is to “ pity the plumage, and forget the dying bird.” 

Mr. Walker actually makes it a ground of complaint against Sir 
W. Harcourt that he omits the preamble to Sir W. Lawson’s Local 
Veto Bill, the principle of which has been three times affirmed by 
the House of Commons with increasing majorities—in 1880 by a 
majority of 26, and two resolutions founded on it in 1881 and 1883 
by majorities of 42 and 87. That preamble sets out that— 

‘* The common sale of intoxicating liquors is a fruitful source of crime, im- 
morality, pauperism, disease, and premature death, whereby not only the 
individuals who give way to drinking are plunged into misery, but grievous 
wrong is done to the persons and property of Her Majesty’s subjects at large, 
and the public rates and taxes are greatly augmented.” 

It goes on to declare that— 


“It is right and expedient to confer upon voters in boroughs, wards, and 
districts, the power to prevent such common sale of intoxicating liquor.” 

That preamble was written, I am informed, by the late Mr. M. 
Davenport Hill, Recorder of Birmingham, who, as a Recorder, was 
well acquainted with what he said whereof he affirmed. The truth 
of it was never so much as challenged during any of the debates in 
the House of Commons on the Permissive Bill. Mr. Walker calls 
it ‘a monstrously unjust declaration”; he compares Sir W. Har- 
court’s method to the summary method of Judge Lynch; declares 
that he can rebut any evidence brought to show the evils of the 
traffic, and says that he can prove a great deal of it to be “ perjured 
evidence.” 

Such assertions leave me breathless with astonishment. Do the 
publicans really think that all the world, from the highest to the 
lowest, is enlisted in one nefarious conspiracy to slander their trade ? 
Let me match the preamble of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Bill with a 
passage from the other side of the Atlantic. The assembled Synod 
of Roman Catholic Bishops at Baltimore wrote to the present Pope, 
in 1891, from the Plenary Council of Baltimore, that intem- 
perance is— 

‘A perpetual incentive to sin, and a fruitful root of all evil, plunging the 
families of the intemperate in direst ruin, and dragging numberless souls down 
to everlasting perdition.” 

And the gentle and cultured Pope Leo XIII. wrote back, echoing 
and endorsing these words, and recommending total abstinence as 
“the proper and truly efficacious remedy for this great evil.”” Pope 
Leo XIII. was hardly likely to believe, on interested authority, that 
such evidence was “ perjured”’ and “ unjust,” seeing that Cardinal 
Manning had already apprised Pius IX., in 1878, that drunken- 


ness— 
‘“* Causes every year in England 60,000 deaths; that, according to the testi- 
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mony of the magistrates, it is the source, directly or indirectly, of 75 per cent. 
of the crimes committed, causing the disastrous ruin of families, and destroy- 
ing domestic life, together with the practice of religion and the Christian 
education of the children.” 

Most persons will attribute immeasurably more importance to the 
evidence of such a man as the late good Earl of Shaftesbury than to 
the meaningless assertions of Mr. Walker; and Lord Shaftesbury 
said :— 

‘* The more I examine and travel over the surface of England, the more I 
see the absolute and indispensable necessity of our temperance associations. 
I am satisfied that unless they existed, we should be immersed in such an ocean 
of immorality, violence, and sin as would make this country uninhabitable.” 


Mr. Walker objects to Judge Lynch. What has he, what have 
all the publicans, to say to the constant testimony of almost every 
judge on the English Bench? No body of men in the world is so 
well qualified to form an opinion on what Sir W. Harcourt calls the 
causa causans of crime and misery as the Judges, the magistrates, 
the coroners, and all connected with the administration of justice. 
Mr. Walker tries to deny the immediate, inevitable, inseparable 
connection between the drink trade and crime. I will not pause to 
say that drunkenness is not only the cause of crime, but is crime, 
and, in the eye of the law, is punished as crime; and that it would 
indeed require a front of brass to deny the connection between 
drunkenness and public-houses. But what becomes of this truly 
amazing attempt to dissever drink from crime in the face of such 
masses of daily evidence, and such superabundance of the weightiest 
testimony ? 

What do the supporters of the drink trade say to the evidence of 
the Judges? Is it all “perjured evidence”? Are they all Judge 
Lynches? A few specimens out of many will suffice. 

Chief Justice Coleridge :— 

‘‘T can keep no terms with a vice that fills our gaols—that destroys the 
comfort of homes and the peace of families, and debases and brutalises the 
people of these islands.” 

Mr. Justice Fry :-— 


“The calendar (at Stafford), like so many others which came before the 
judges of assize, indicated most strongly the evil effects of drink in this 
country, and ought to make every one ask himself the question, Are we using 
our influence to the utmost to diminish this source of evil and misery ? ” 


Mr. Justice Denman :— 


‘‘ He had often mentioned, and he did not know that he could do better than 
mention it again, a most remarkable instance of the connection between 
offences of violence and excessive drinking. On one occasion, in a northern 
county, he sat to try a calendar of 63 prisoners, out of which 36 were charged 
with offences of violence, from murder downwards, there being no less than 6 
murderers for trial among those 36. In every single case, not indirectly but 
directly, these offences were attributed to excessive drinking.” (1874.) 
«* Drunkenness is the parent of every crime.” 
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Mr. Justice Mellor :— 


‘‘He thought he might express with some authority after fifteen years’ 
experience as a judge, that most of thecrimes of violence proceeded either directly 
or indirectly from drunkenness. . . . It was the duty of all who valued the 
prosperity of the couutry, to strive to diminish and put an end to this vice of 
drunkenness ; and in doing this they must not be too nice about it.” 


Mr. Justice Fitzgerald :— 


‘* Tt had been the habit of judges on the bench, and of speakers on public 
platforms, to address very wise observations to the public as to the crying and 
besetting crime of intemperance—a crime leading to nearly all other crimes— 
a crime which they might very well say led to nineteen-twentieths of the crimes 
in this country.” 


Mr. Justice Hayes (1869) :— 

‘Much, if not all, the business of the calendar is the result of strong 
drink.” 

Mr. Justice George (1867) :— 

‘* This disgraceful vice, the parent of crime.” 

Lord Justice Whiteside (1889) :— 


‘* All the crimes we meet with on circuit are more or less directly or indi- 
rectly caused by drunkenness.”’ 


Judge Pattison (1844) to a jury :— 
‘‘ Tf it were not for the drinking, you or I would have nothing to do.” 
Chief Justice Sir W. Bovill (1872): 


‘‘ Drunkenness is at the root of nine-tenths of the crime committed in this 
country.” 


Baron Martin (1866) :— 

‘* Crime is the immediate and direct effect of that besetting evil—drink.” 

Mr. Justice Hawkins :— 

‘* The root of almost all crimes is the hideous tyranny of drink.” 

Mr. Justice Lawson (Dublin) complained that in Dublin 2,669 
persons were arrested for drunkenness in two months. 

Mr. Baron Keating :— 


‘The terrible thing is that a man often enters the public-house respected 
and respectable, and leaves it a criminal.” 


Mr. Baron Dowse :— 


‘“‘The amount of alcohol consumed in any district is the measure of its 
degradation.” 

The publicans looked on Lord Bramwell as their friend and 
champion ; yet even Lord Bramwell said in the House of Lords: 
“that twice as many more crimes of violence are committed on 
Saturday than on any other day, and that Saturday may be con- 
sidered as pay-day, drink-day, crime-day.”’ 

It would be just as easy to quote a mass of testimonies against 
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the curse inflicted on us by the drink trade in the multiplication of 
crime from many recorders, magistrates, and coroners. After the 
evidence of the judges it is needless to do so. 

If, however, anyone wishes to estimate the truth of the astounding 
statement, that there is only an accidental relation between drink 
and crime, let him turn to the Report of the Convocation of York 
on Intemperance, in 1874, where he will find unvarying testimony 
and endless proof to this effect, furnished, through more than thirty 
dreary pages (pp. 116—148), by the clergy, by magistrates, chief 
constables, governors of gaols and convict prisons, and prison chap- 
lains; and if he will turn to the yet blacker and more patent 
evidence and testimony accumulated in the Report to the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury in 1869, he will see it given by judges, grand 
juries, magistrates, the police, &c., to the effect that “ theft, fraud, 
embezzlement, prostitution of the young, rapes, robberies, burglaries, 
acts of violence in every shape (often ending in the destruction of 
life), by which our people are depraved and brutalised, are traceable 
to the passion for intoxicating drink.” In that famous report Mr. 
Walker will find a ghastly multiplicity of proofs of what he says 
there has never been an attempt to prove. 

And, after all, it is but a small part of our indictment against 
drink that it is the chief cause of crime. It is also the chief cause 
of multiform disease and misery. Sir W. Gull said, before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, that ‘‘a very large number of people in 
society are dying day by day, poisoned by alcohol, but not supposed 
to be poisoned by it.’”” Sir H. Thompson said that “there was no greater 
cause of evil, moral and physical, to the inhabitants of this country.” 
Mr. Mulhall, in his statistics, attributes to drink 48 per cent. of 
the idiocy in England. Sir James Hannen said that seventy-five 
out of every hundred divorce cases are brought about by it. In the 
organ of the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren we are told that out of eighteen selected cases of typical 
fiendishness, thirteen were directly connected with drink. The more 
competent the witnesses the more fatal and overwhelming does the 
case against drink become. 

On what possible grounds do the publicans, who are very far 
indeed from being disinterested judges in this matter, dare to say, 
and hope to persuade us, that all this is ‘“ untrustworthy,” or “ per- 
jured ” evidence ? 

And if they think the people of England to be so hopelessly 
devoid of common sense as to accept the bald and interested assertion 
of the drinksellers against the unanimous testimony of a class of 
men of the most unbiassed judgment, the most varied experience, 
and the most stainless integrity, do they think that an assertion so 
preposterous will make us all blind to the evidence of facts which 
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we see and read with our own eyes in every newspaper every day of 
our lives ? 

Let anyone try the experiment of noting the crimes directly 
attributed to drink, and directly associated with public-houses, in any 
single year. If he does not abandon the task, disgusted, horri- 
fied, and sickened, it must be indeed the case that “‘ damnéd custom” 
has so brazed his heart 


‘That it is proof and bulwark against sense.” 


Here is a summary taken in one year from a single local news- 
paper; and let it be observed that not one of these cases is 
invented by fanatics or faddists, but simply taken from the bare, 
bald, and colourless records of justice. 

** Frozen to death when drunk, 1 person; burnt to death when drunk, 2; 

drowned when drunk, 4; drowned in vat of hot beer, 1; death from bite of 
drunken woman, 1; children killed through drinking intoxicants, 2; deaths 
from drink other than above, 15; murders, 19; suicides (3 attempted, 8 
completed), 11; maimed for life, 6; matrimonial quarrels, 8; gross cruelty 
to children, 5; murderous assaults on women, 42; assaults on the police, 55 ; 
ditto (most brutal and violent), 81; drunk in churches and chapels, 2; steal- 
ing drink, 14; robberies and thefts through drink, 36; arson through drink, 
3; drunk in charge of horses, 35; permitting drunkenness and offences 
against licensing laws, 35; drunk and disorderly, 956; total, 1,334.” 
Or take The Black Record, published by the United Kingdom 
Alliance, and consisting merely of cuttings from newspapers, of the 
crimes directly and confessedly caused by drink for the fortnight 
including the two most sacred weeks of the year, the last week of 
1883 and the first week of 1854. It was by no means a complete 
and exhaustive list, yet it proved from the mere reports of the 
common courts of justice that, in that fortnight, drink alone was 
the cause of 25 perilous accidents; 13 robberies; 5 cases of drunken 
insanity ; 62 drunken outrages and assaults; 20 drunken cuttings, 
stabbings, and woundings ; 5 cases of drunken cruelty to children ; 
52 drunken assaults on women; 13 cases of juvenile intoxication ; 
72 drunken assaults on constables ; 94 premature, violent, or sudden 
deaths through drink ; 18 cases of suicide attempted through drink ; 
15 cases of actual drunken suicide, and 12 drunken manslaughters 
and murder. 

Is all this awful evidence perjured ? Can plain facts be perjured ? 
Are the records of every-day justice falsified to spite the publicans ? 
And do these facts show only a “ coincidental relationship ” between 
drink and crime? 

Sach a statement may deceive the ignorant, It appears false to 
the extent of absolute effrontery to those whose duties daily prove 
to them the truth, which judges have so often stated, that but for 
drink we might at once close half our jails. 

Mr. Walker asks for “a scintilla of evidence” to prove the con- 
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nection between drink and crime. I have given him, not only a 
scintilla, but a lurid blaze of evidence, hot enough and frightful 
enough to make of the houses of the publicans a perfect Borgo del 
Incendio. And there is any amount more for them if they like to 
have it. 

But Mr. Walker has two notable arguments; and one can only 
suppose that he must have an outrageously violent contempt for 
the existence of the most ordinary faculty of common-sense in the 
English people if he imagines that any one will be convinced by 
them. 

Sir W. Harcourt had said this: ‘‘ He who knows anything of the 
matter knows that of all the sources of crime the most fertile is to 
be found in drink.” Mr. Walker says that proof of this indictment 
has never even been attempted, whereas the damning and indis- 
putable proof of it has been furnished a thousand times. He con- 
siders it a sufficient refutation to say that in the “ sober years,” e.g. in 
1862, “when the consumption of drink was at its lowest ebb, crime was 
most abundant ;” and that (e.g. in 1876) “the highest flood-tide of 
drink was coincident with the lowest ebb-tide of crime and pau- 
perism.” He evidently means us to draw the inference that the 
nations which drink most will become the most wealthy and virtuous, 
and that the soberest nations will sink into squalor and crime. How 
virtuous, then, and how prosperous should be the negro tribes of 
the river basins of the Congo and Zambesi, which, however, owing to 
the drink introduced among them by European nations, have been 
degraded to an infinitely lower abyss of degradation and decrepi- 
tude than they ever were in since time began. 

Was it not highly convenient for Mr. Walker’s argument that 
he left wholly out of sight, and did not so much as allude to, the 
summary indictments? In his drunken and virtuous year of 1862, 
ending on September 29, there were 481,770 summary charges to a 
population of only 21,342,866 ; and in that same year of drink and 
virtue there were 104,365 cases of drunken, disorderly, and inca- 
pable confessedly due to drink, and drink alone. 

If we take the returns of summary charges in 1891 we find, 
unhappily, that with an increase in population of 31 per cent. there 
has been an increase in summary charges of 52 per cent., and an 
increase, alas! of 79 per cent, in the case of drunk, disorderly, and 
incapable. 

And yet there is only a “coincidental relationship” between 
drink and crime! What a help it would be to Mr. Walker and the 
publicans if they could quote the evidence of but one Judge, or 
magistrate, or man of sense in the whole course of our history, who 
ever said that if we only drank more we might shut up so much as 
one of our gaols ! 
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Even if Mr. Walker had not made this gigantic omission, which 
utterly vitiates his statistics, he would only have proved that the 
fluctuations in poverty and crime do not always exactly correspond 
with those in the consumption of drink; whereupon he infers that 
drink is no cause of crime. So utterly worthless is the argument 
that it would not even avail to prove that drink is not the exclusive 
cause of crime; for no one ever suggested that drink cannot be 
used harmlessly by many as far as crime is concerned; and an 
increase of “ moderate drinking,” of the kind which does not issue in 
crime, might swell the nation’s drink bill in a year otherwise unmarked 
by an increase of conviction. But further than this, a great deal of 
alcohol is used otherwise than for drinking purposes, and that increase 
in its use would have no bearing on criminal returns. For instance, 
two years ago there was an “ugly rush to rum,” and a sudden 
increase of the revenue returns by leaps and bounds; but it was 
stated, and apparently with truth, that much of this was due to the 
use of rum in cleaning machinery. 

Not less worthless is Mr. Walker’s other argument. He says, 
with enormous exaggeration, that in past days everybody drank, and 
that there can be no connection between drink and crime because 
only a small proportion were criminals. We reply that everybody 
who drank himself drunk was so far forth an actual, as well as a poten- 
tial criminal; that multitudes of them did become actual criminals; 
and that the consequences of their drinking habits was a bestial and 
sottish condition of all society in which drunkenness prevailed. We 
answer further that evidence exists in overwhelming superabundance 
to prove that in those days as well as in these drink was, as Sir W. 
Harcourt said, “the most fertile of all the causes of crime.” Beer 
is bad enough, especially when, as in thousands of cases, it is 
foully and poisonously adulterated in thousands of forms to im- 
brute and stupefy our artisan and labouring classes; but it has 
always been against the abuse and the promiscuous sale of ardent 
spirits that the loudest protests of the temperance party have been 
raised. All forms of alcoholic drink, unless taken in the weakest 
and the most attenuated proportions, tend to dull the moral sensi- 
bilities and to stimulate the animal passions; but if Mr. Walker 
wants proof that from the first there was much more than a “ coin- 
cidental relation’’ between drink and crime, let him muse over 
Hogarth’s ghastly pictures of “‘ Gin Lane ” and ‘“ Rum Alley.” 

History does not give the flattering picture which Mr. Walker 
seems to indicate as to the haleyon days of universal drunkenness 
and their freedom from something more than “coincidental” 
crime. 

For instance, in 1672 Sir Matthew Hale writes that his position 
as a Judge has enabled him to observe the original cause of most 
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of the enormities that have been committed for the space of nearly 
twenty years, 

‘*And by close observation I have found that if the murders and man- 
slaughters, the burglaries and robberies, the riots and tumults, the adul- 
teries, fornications, rapes, and other great enormities, which have happened 
in that time were divided into five parts, four of them have been the issue 
and product of excessive drinking at taverns and ale-house meetings.” 

In 1724 gin-drinking began to affect the masses, and Mr. Lecky, 
in his History of the Eighteenth Century, draws a terrible picture of 
the way in which “ the fatal passion for drink was at once and irre- 
vocably planted in the nation.” On that account he fixes on that 
year as one of the blackest and most fatal epochs in English history. 
And are we now to be told that drink in those days did not cause 
crime? One may suppose that the Grand Jury of Middlesex were under 
no such utter delusion, for soon after 1724 they sent in a powerful 
presentment in which they declared that ‘‘ much the greatest part of 
the poverty, the robberies, and the murders of London might be attri- 
buted to drink.” In 1750 the London physicians also drew up a 
memorial, and said that there were then 14,000 cases of fatal illness 
due to gin alone. At the same time Bishop Benson, of Gloucester, 
one of the best bishops on the Bench, used these words so diametri- 
cally the opposite of Mr. Walker’s insinuation. ‘ Our people,” he 
said, “‘ have become what they never were before—cruel and inhu- 
man. These accursed liquors which, to the shame of our Govern- 
ment, are so easily to be had, have changed their very nature.” At 
the same time the whole bench of bishops interposed the unsullied 
purity of their lawn between the nation and the curse of the drink 
traffic, as, in these days, our Judges have interposed “ the stainless 
sanctity of their ermine.” They protested against the Gin Act as 
“founded on the indulgence of debauchery, the encouragement of 
crime, and the destruction of the human race.”’ Lastly, John Wesley 
was far from thinking of those days, as Mr. Walker now thinks, 
that “it would have been a palpable absurdity to speak of a rela- 
tionship of cause and effect between drink and crime.” He said :— 

** But all who sell drams or spirituous liquors in the common way to any 
that will buy are poisoners general. They drive men to hell like sheep. A 
curse is in the midst of them.” 

I have now torn into shreds the very flimsy arguments of Mr. Walker 
about the asserted non-connection of crime with drink. It would 
be an easy task to tear into still smaller shreds every other allegation 
and every other argument in a paper which bristles with fallacies and 
untenable assertions. But I have no more space to do so, and from 
the pitiable collapse of the argument which he puts in the forefront 
of his paper, all readers may judge of the quality of what else he 
has had to say. 

F. W. Farrar. 
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From a number of legends related by my trusty dark companions 
round the evening camp fire, I have selected a few for publication n 
the Fortnightly Review. 

The nightly custom of entertaining one another with stories 
began in 1875, after Sabadu, a page of King Mtesa, had astonished 
his hearers with the legend of the “ Blameless Priest.” 

The circle was free to all, and was frequently well attended ; for 
when it was seen that the more accomplished narrators were suitably 
rewarded, and that there was a great deal of amusement to be 
derived, few could resist the temptation to approach and listen 
unless fatigue or illness prevented them. 

Many of the stories related were naturally of little value, having 
neither novelty nor originalty ; and in many cases, especially where 
the Zanzibaries were the narrators, the stories were mere importa- 
tions from Asia ; others, again, were mere marks of low inclinations. 
I therefore had often to sit out a lengthy tale without a single point 
in it. 

But whenever a real aborigine of the interior spoke we were sure 
to hear something new and striking; the language was more quaint, 
and in almost every tale there was a distinct moral. 

The legend of “The Creation of Man,” which was related by 
Matageza, one of the Basoko tribe, illustrates the African habit of 
indirectness. Running through this ancient legend is a kind of 
moral advice to the headstrong and rash that they should submit to 
the wise and old rather than follow their own impulses, bidding man 
remember his humble origin and tragic fate, which this legend 
attributes to the conceit and rashness of the Toad, though he had 
been solemnly warned by the Moon of the consequences. 

The second story was told to me by Kadu, a native of Uganda, as 
we were descending the Congo, in 1877. ‘‘ How the Dog outwitted 
the Leopard,” is a variation of the popular legend, ‘“‘ How the Dog 
came to be the Companion of Man,” as told by a native follower in 
Western Uganda. 

“ Kitinda and her Wise Dog,” was told me by Kassim, a Basoko 
boy; while the last is by his compatriot Baruti. 

Each story contains its quaint moral, as may be perceived. 

Matageza had been an assiduous attendant at our nightly meetings, 
but hitherto had not opened his mouth. Finally Baruti, on being 
pressed to say something, revealed the fact that Matageza was learned 
in folk-lore, and that he had heard him tell a very fine story about 
the Moon and the Toad—a story of “long ago times,” Then 
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Matageza, of the Basoko, after much solicitation and promise of a 
fine new cloth if the story was good, finally yielded, and related the 
following legend :— 

CREATION OF MAN, BY ONE OF THE BASOKO.! 

In the old, old time, all this land, and indeed, all the whole earth 
was covered with sweet water. But the water dried up or disap- 
peared somewhere, and the grasses, herbs, and plants began to spring 
up above the ground, and some grew, in course of many moons, 
into trees, great and small, and the water was confined into streams 
and rivers, lakes and pools, and as the rain fell it kept the streams 
and rivers running, and the lakes and pools always fresh. There 
was no living thing moving upon the earth, until one day there sat 
by one of the pools a large Toad. How long he had lived is not 
known, or how he came to be is not known; it is suspected, however, 
that the water brought him forth out of some virtue that was in it. 
In the sky there was only the Moon glowing and shining—on the 
earth there was but this one Toad. It is said that they conversed 
together, and one day the Moon said to him, 

“‘T have an idea. I propose to make a man and a woman to live 
on the fruits of the earth, for I believe that there is rich abundance 
of food on it fit for such creatures.” 

“Nay,” said the Toad, “let me make them, for I can make them 
fitter for the use of the earth than thou canst, for I belong to the 
earth, while thou belongest to the sky.” 

“Verily,” replied the Moon, “ thou hast the power to create crea- 
tures, which shall have but a brief existence, whereas, if I make them, 
they will have something of my own nature ; and it is a pity that the 
creatures of one’s own making should suffer and die. Therefore, 
oh Toad, I propose to reserve the power of creation for myself, that 
the creatures may be endowed with perfection and enduring life.” 

«Ah, Moon, be not envious of the power which I share with thee, 
but let me have my way. I will give them forms such as I have 
often dreamed of. The thought is big within me, and I insist upon 
realising my ideas.” 

«An thou be so resolved, observe my words, both thou and they shall 
die. ThouI shall slay myself and end utterly ; and thy creatures can 
but follow thee, being of such frail material as thou canst give them.” 

« Ah, thou art angry now, but I heed thee not. I am resolved 
that the creatures to inhabit this earth shall be of my own creating. 
Attend thou to thine own empire in the sky.” 

Then the Moon rose and soared upward, where with its big shin- 
ing face it shone upon all the world. 


(1) The Basoko are a tribe occupying the right bank of the Aruwimi River from its 
confluence with the Congo to within a short distance of the rapids of Yambuya, and 
inland for a few marches. 
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The Toad grew great with his conception, until it ripened and 
issued out in the shape of twin beings full-grown male and female. 
These were the first of our kind that ever trod the earth. 

The Moon beheld the event with rage, and left its place in the sky 
to punish the Toad, who had infringed the privilege that he had 
thought to reserve for himself. He came direct to Toad’s Pool, and 
stood blazingly bright over it. 

“Miserable,” he cried, ‘‘ what hast thou done ?” 

“Patience, Moon, I but exercised my right and power. It was 
within me to do it, and lo, the deed is done.” 

“Thou hast exalted thyself to be my equal in thine own esteem. 
Thy conceit hast clouded thy wit and obscured thy memory of the 
warning I gave thee. Even hadst thou obtained a charter from me 
to attempt the task, thou couldst have done no better than thou hast 
done. Even as thou art inferior to me so they will be inferior 
to those I could have endowed this earth with. Thy creatures are 
pitiful things, mere animals without sense, without the gift of per- 
ception, or self-protection. They see, they breathe, they exist ; their 
lives can be measured by one round journey of mine. Were it not 
out of pity for them, I would even let them die. For pity’s sake I 
propose to improve somewhat on what thou hast done: their lives 
shall be lengthened, and such intelligence as malformed beings as 
these can contain will I endow them with, for their guidance through 
a life that with all my power must be troubled and sore. But as for 
thee, whilst thou exist, my rage is perilous to them, therefore to 
save thy kin I end thee.” 

Saying which the Moon advanced upon Toad, and the fierce sparks 
from his burning face were shot forth, and fell upon the Toad until 
he was consumed. 

The Moon then bathed in the pool, that the heat of his anger 
might be moderated, and the water became so heated that it was 
like that which is in a pot over a fire, and he stayed in it until the 
hissing and bubbling had subsided. 

Then the Moon rose out of the pool, and sought the creatures of 
Toad ; and when he had found them, he called them unto him, but 
they were afraid and hid themselves. 

At this sight the Moon smiled, as you sometimes see him on fine 
nights, when he is a clear white, and free from stain or blurr, and he 
was pleased that Toad’s creatures were afraid of him. “ Poor things,” 
said he, “Toad has left me much to do yet before I can make them 
fit to be the first of earthly creatures.’”’ Saying which he laid hold 
on them, and bore them to the pool wherein he had bathed, and 
which had been the home of Toad. He held them in the water for 
some time, tenderly bathing them, and stroking them here and 
there as a potter with his earthenware, until he had moulded them 
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into somewhat of the shape we men and women possess now. The 
male became distinguished by breadth of shoulder, depth of chest, 
larger bones, and more substantial form ; the female was slighter 
in chest, slimmer of waist, and the breadth and fulness of the woman 
was midmost of the body at the hips. Then the Moon gave them 
names: the man he called Bateta, the woman Hanna, and he ad- 
dressed them and said, 

“ Bateta, see this earth and the trees, and herbs and plants and 
grasses; the whole is for thee and thy wife Hanna, and for thy 
children whom Hanna thy wife shall bear unto thee. I have re- 
made thee greatly that thou and thine may enjoy such things as 
thou mayest find needful and fit. In order that thou discover 
what things are not noxious but beneficial for thee, I have placed 
the faculty of discernment within thy head, which thou must exer- 
cise before thou canst become wise. The more thou prove this the 
more wilt thou be able to perceive the abundance of good things the 
earth possesses for the creatures which are to inhabit it. I have 
made thee and thy wife as perfect as is necessary for the preservation 
and enjoyment of the term of life which by nature of the materials 
the Toad made thee of must needs be short. It is in thy power to 
prolong or shorten it. Some things I must teach thee. I give thee 
first an axe. I makea fire for thee, which thou must feed from 
time to time with wood, and the first and most necessary utensil for 
daily use. Observe me while I make it for thee,” 

The Moon took some dark clay by the pool, mixed with water, 
kneaded it, and twisted it around until its shape was round and 
hollowed within, and he covered it with the embers of the fire, and 
baked it ; and when it was ready he handed it to them. 

“ This vessel,” continued the Moon, “is for the cooking of food. 
Thou wilt put water into it, and place whatsoever edible thou desir- 
est to eat in the water. Thou wilt then place the vessel on the fire, 
which in time will boil the water and cook the edible. All vege- 
tables, such as roots and bulbs, are improved in flavour and give 
superior nourishment by being thus cooked. It will become a 
serious matter for thee to know which of all the things pleasant in 
appearance are also pleasant for the palate. But shouldst thou be 
long in doubt and fearful of harm, ask and I will answer thee.” 

Having given the man and woman their first lesson, the Moon 
ascended to the sky, and from his lofty place shone upon them, and 
upon all the earth, with a pleased expression, which comforted 
greatly the lonely pair. 

Having watched the ascending Moon until he had reached his 
place in the sky, Bateta and Hanna rose and travelled on by the 
beautiful light which he gave them, until they came to a very large 
tree that had fallen. The thickness of the prostrate trunk was about 
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twice the height of their height. At the greater end there was a 
hole, into which they could walk without bending. Feeling a 
desire for sleep, Bateta laid his fire down outside near the hollowed 
entrance, cut up dry fuel, and his wife piled it on the fire, while the 
flames grew brighter and lit the interior. Bateta took Hanna by 
the hand and entered within the tree, and the two lay down toge- 
ther. But presently both complained of the hardness of their bed, 
and Bateta, after pondering awhile, rose, and going out plucked 
some fresh large leaves of a plant that grew near the fallen tree, 
and returned laden with it. He spread it about thickly, and Hanna 
rolled herself on it, and laughed gleefully as she said to Bateta that 
it was soft and smooth and nice, and opening her arms she cried, 
“Come, Bateta, and rest by my side.” 

Though this was the first day of their lives, the Moon had so per- 
fected the unfinished and poor work of the Toad that they were 
both mature man and woman. Within a month Hannah bore 
twins, but one was male and the other female, and they were tiny 
doubles of Bateta and Hanna, which so pleased Bateta that he 
ministered kindly to his wife, who through her double charge was 
prevented from doing anything else. 

Thus it was that Bateta, anxious for the comfort of his wife and 
for the nourishment of his children, sought to find choice things, 
but could find little to please the dainty taste which his wife had 
contracted. Whereupon, looking up to Moon with his hands up- 
lifted, he cried out, 

“Oh Moon, list to thy creature Bateta! My wife lies languish- 
ing, and she has a taste strange to me which I cannot satisfy, and 
the children that have been born unto us feed upon her body, and 
her strength decreases fast. Come down, oh Moon, and show me 
what fruit or herbs will cure her longing.” 

The Moon heard Bateta’s voice, and coming out from behind the 
cloud with a white smiling face, said, “ Itis well, Bateta; lo! I come 
to help thee.” 

When the Moon had approached Bateta he showed the golden 
fruit of the banana—which was the same plant whose leaves had 
formed the first bed of himself and wife. 

“Oh Bateta; smell this fruit. How likest thou its fragrance ?” 

“Tt is beautiful and sweet. Oh Moon, if it be as wholesome for 
the body as it is sweet to smell, my wife will rejoice in it.” 

Then the Moon peeled the banana and offered it to Bateta, upon 
which he boldly ate it, and the flavour was so pleasant that he 
besought permission to take one to his wife. When Hanna had tasted 
it she also appeared to enjoy it; but she said, “Tell Moon that I 
need something else, for I have no strength, and I am thinking that 
this fruit will not give to me what I lose by these children.” 
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Bateta went out and prayed to Moon to listen to Hanna’s words— 
which when he had heard, he said, “It was known to me that this 
should be, wherefore look round, Bateta, and tell me what thou seest 
moving yonder.” 

“Why, that is a buffalo.” 

“ Rightly named,” replied Moon. ‘And what follows it?” 

“A goat.” 

“Good again. And what next ?” 

* An antelope.” 

“ Excellent, oh Bateta; and what may the next be ?”’ 

“ A sheep.” 

“Sheep it is, truly. Now look up above the trees, and tell me 
what thou seest sailing over them.” 

“TI see fowls and pigeons.” 

“‘ Very well called, indeed,” said Moon. “These I give unto thee 
for meat. The buffalo is strong and fierce, leave him for thy leisure ; 
but the goat, sheep, and fowls shall live near thee and shall partake 
of thy bounty. There are numbers in the woods which will come to 
thee when they are filled with their grazing and their pecking. Take 
any of them—either goat, sheep, or fowl—bind it, and chop its head 
off with thy hatchet. The blood will sink into the soil; the meat 
underneath the outer skin is good for food, after being boiled or 
roasted over the fire. Haste now, Bateta; it is meat thy wife 
craves, and she needs naught but meat to restore her strength. So 
prepare instantly and eat.” 

The Moon floated upward, smiling and benignant, and Bateta 
hastened to bind a goat, and made it ready as the Moon had advised. 
Hanna, after eating of the meat which was prepared by boiling, 
soon recovered her strength, and the children throve, and grew 
marvellously. 

One morning Bateta walked out of his hollowed house, and lo! 
a change had come over the earth. Right over the tops of the trees 
a great globe of shining, dazzling light looked out from the sky, and 
blazed white and bright over all. Things that he had seen dimly 
before were now revealed. By the means of this strange light hung 
up in the sky he saw the difference between that which the Moon 
gave and that new brightness which now shone out. For, without, 
the trees and their leaves seemed clad in a luminous coat of light, 
while underneath it was but a dim reflection of that which was 
without, and to the sight it seemed like the colder light of the 
Moon. 

And in the colder light that prevailed below the foliage of the 
trees there were gathered hosts of new and strange creatures ; some 
large, others of medium, and others of small size. 

Astonished at these changes, he cried, “Come out, oh Hanna, 
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and see the strange sights without the dwelling, for verily I am 
amazed, and know not what has happened.” 

Obedient, Hanna came out with the children and stood by his 
side, and was equally astonished at the brightness of the light and 
at the numbers of creatures in all manner of sizes and forms which 
stood in the shade ranged around them, with their faces towards the 
place where they stood. 

“What may this change portend, oh Bateta ?” asked his wife. 

“ Nay, Hanna, I know not. All this has transpired since the 
Moon departed from me.”’ 

“Thou must perforce call him again, Bateta, and demand the 
meaning of it, else I shall fear harm unto thee, and unto these 
children.” 

“Thou art right, my wife, for to discover the meaning of all this 
without other aid than my own wits would keep us here until we 
perished.” 

Then he lifted his voice, and cried out aloud upward, and at the 
sound of his voice all the creatures gathered in the shades looked 
upward, and cried with their voices; but the meaning of their cry, 
though there was an infinite variety of sound, from the round 
bellowing voice of the lion to the shrill squeak of the mouse, was : 

“Come down unto us, oh Moon, and explain the meaning of this 
great change unto us; for thou only who madest us can guide our 
sense unto the right understanding of it.” 

When they had ended their entreaty unto the Moon, there came a 
voice from above, which sounded like distant thunder, saying, “ Rest 
ye, where ye stand, until the brightness of this new light shall 
have faded, and ye distinguish my milder light and that of the 
many children which have been born unto me, when I shall come 
unto ye and explain.” 

Thereupon they rested each creature in its own place, until the 
great brightness, and the warmth which the strange light gave faded 
and lessened, and it was observed that it disappeared from view on 
the opposite side to that where it had first been seen, and also 
immediately after at the place of its disappearance the Moon was 
seen, and all over the sky were visible the countless little lights 
which the children of the Moon gave. 

Presently, after Bateta had pointed these out to Hanna and the 
children, the Moon shone out bland, and its face was covered with 
gladness, and he left the sky smiling, and floated down to the 
earth, and stood not far off from Bateta, in view of him and his 
family and of all the creatures under the shade. 

“ Hearken, oh Bateta, and ye creatures of prey and pasture. 
A little while ago ye have seen the beginning of the measurement of 
time, which shall be divided hereafter into day and night. The 
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time that lapses between the Sun’s rising and its setting shall be 
called day, that which shall lapse between its setting and re-rising 
shall be called night. The light of the day proceeds from the Sun, 
so the light of the night proceeds from me and from my children 
the stars; and as ye are all my creatures, the restful time wherein ye 
sleep to recover the strength lost during the waking time, I have 
chosen that my softer light shall shine, and during the working time, 
wherewith ye shall be daily waked by the stronger light, the Sun 
shall shine. This rule never-ending shall remain. 

«« And whereas Bateta and his wife are the first of creatures, to 
them and their families, and kind that shall be born unto them, 
shall be given pre-eminence over all creatures made, not that they 
are stronger, or swifter, but because to them only have I given 
understanding and a gift of speech to transmit it. Perfection and 
everlasting life had also been given, but the taint of the Toad remains 
in the system, and the result will be death. Death to all living 
things, Bateta and Hanna excepted. In the fullness of time, when 
their limbs refuse to bear the burden of their bodies and their 
marrow has become dry, my first-born shall return to me, and I shall 
absorb them. Children shall be born innumerable unto them, until 
families shall expand into tribes, and from here, as from a spring, 
mankind will outflow and overspread all lands, which are now but 
wild and wold, ay, even to the farthest edge of the earth. 

“ And hearken, oh Bateta, the beasts which you see sprang from 
the ashes of the Toad. On the day that he measured his power 
against mine, aud he was consumed by my fire, there was one 
drop of juice left in his head. It was a life germ which soon grew 
into another Toad. Though not equal to the parent Toad, thou seest 
his work. Yonder beasts of prey and pasture and fowls are his work. 
As fast as they were conceived by him, and uncouth and ungainly 
they were, I dipped them into Toad’s Pool, and perfected them out- 
wardly, according to their uses, and, as thou seest, each specimen has 
its mate. Whereas both thou and they alike have the acrid poison 
of the Toad, thou from the parent, they in a greater measure from 
the child Toad, the mortal taint when ripe will end both man 
and beast. No understanding nor gift of speech have been given to 
them, and they are as inferior to thyself as the child Toad was to the 
parent Toad. Wherefore such qualities as thou mayest discover in 
them thou mayest employ in thy services. Meantime let them go 
out each to its own feeding ground, lair, or covert, and grow and 
multiply, until the generations descending from thee shall have 
need for them. Enough for thee with the bounties of the forest, jungle, 
and plain, are the goats, sheep, and fowls. At thy leisure, Bateta, 
thou mayest strike and eat such beasts as thou seest akin in custom 
to these that will feed from thy hand. The waters abound in fish 
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that are thine at thy need, the air swarms with birds which are also 
thine, as thy understanding will direct thee. 

“ Thou wilt do wisely by planting all such edibles thou mayest dis- 
cover pleasant to the palate and agreeable to thy body, but be not 
rash in assuming that all things pleasing to the eye are grateful to 
thy inwards. 

“So long as thou and Hanna are on the earth I promise thee my 
aid and counsel; and what I tell thee and thy wife thou wilt do well 
to teach thy children, that the memory of useful things be not 
forgotten—for after I take thee to myself I come no more to visit 
man. Enter thy house now, for it is a time, as I have told thee, for 
rest and sleep. At the shining of the greater light thou wilt waken 
for active life and work, and family care and joys. The beasts shall 
also wander each to his home in the earth, on the tops of the trees, 
in the bush, or in the cavern. Fare thee well, Bateta, and have 
kindly care for thy wife Hanna and children.” 

The Moon ended his speech, and floated radiant and gracious up- 
ward, until he rested in his place in the sky, and all the children of 
the Moon twinkled for joy and gladness, as the parent of the world 
entered his house, so brightly that all the heavens for a short time 
seemed burning. Then the Moon drew over him his cloudy cloak, 
and the little children of the Moon seemed to get drowsy, for they 
twinkled dimly, and then a darkness fell over all the earth, and in 
the darkness man and beast retired, each to his own place, according 
as the Moon had directed. 

A second time Bateta waked from sleep, and walked out to 
wonder at the intense brightness of the burning iight that made the 
day. Then he looked around him, and his eyes rested upon a noble 
flock of goats and sheep, all of whom bleated their morning welcome, 
while the younglings pranced about in delight, and after curveting 
around, expressed in little bleats the joy they felt at seeing their 
chief Bateta. His attention was also called to the domestic fowls ; 
there were red and white and spotted cocks, and as many coloured 
hens, each with its own brood of chicks. The hens trotted up to 
their master—cluck, cluck, clucking—the tiny chicks, following each 
its own mother—cheep, cheep, cheeping—while the cocks threw out 
their breasts and strutted grandly behind, and crowed in their 
trumpet throats “ All hail, master.” 

Then the morning wind rose and swayed the trees, plants, and 
grasses, and their tops bending before it bowed their salutes to the 
new king of the earth, and thus it was that man knew that his reign 
over all was acknowledged. 

A few months afterwards another double birth occurred, and a few 
months later there was still another, and Bateta remembered the 
number of months that intervened between each event, and knew 
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that it would be a regular custom for all time. At the end of the 
eighteenth year he permitted his first-born to choose a wife, and 
when his other children grew up he likewise allowed them to select 
their wives. At the end of ninety years Hanna had borne to Bateta 
two hundred and forty-two children, and there were grandchildren, 
and great-grandchildren, and countless great-great-grandchildren, 
and they lived to an age many times the length of the greatest age 
amongst us now-a-days. When they were so old that it became a 
trouble to them to live, the Moon came down to the earth as he had 
promised, and bore them to himself, and soon after the first-born 
twins died and were buried in the earth, and after that the deaths 
were many and more frequent. People ceased to live so long as their 
parents had done, for sickness, dissensions, wars, famines, accidents 
ended them and cut their days short, until they at last forgot how to 
live long, and cared not to think how their days might be prolonged. 
And it has happened after this manner down to us who now live. 
The whole earth has become filled with mankind, but the dead that 
are gone and forgotten are far greater in number than those who are 
now alive upon the earth. 

“Ye see now, my friends, what mischief the Toad did unto all man- 
kind. Had his conceit been less, and had he waited a little, the good 
Moon would have conceived us of a nobler kind than we now are, 
and the taint of the Toad had not cursed man. Wherefore abandon 
headstrong ways, and give not way to rashness, but pay good heed 
to the wise and old, lest ye taint in like manner the people, and 
cause the innocent, the young, and the weak to suffer. I have spoken 
my say. If ye have heard aught displeasing, remember I but tell 
the tale as it was told unto me.” 

“ Taking it as a mere story,” said Baraka, “it is very well told, 
but I sheuld like to know why the Moon did not teach Bateta the 
value of manioc, since he took the trouble to tell him about the 
banana.” 

“For the reason that when he showed him the banana, there was 
no one but the Moon could have done so. But after the Moon had 
given goats and sheep and fowls for his companions, his quick intel- 
ligence was sufficient to teach Bateta many things. The goats 
became great pets of Bateta, and used to follow him about. He 
observed that there was a certain plant to which the goats flocked 
with great greed, to feed upon the tops until their bellies became 
round and large with it. One day the idea came to him that if the 
goats could feed so largely on it without harm, that it might be also 
harmless to him. Whereupon he pulled the plant up and carried it 
home. While he was cutting up the tops for the pot his pet goats 
tried to eat the tuber which was the root, and he tried that also. He 
cut up both leaves and root and cooked them, and after tasting them 
he found them exceedingly good and palatable, and thenceforward 
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manioc became a daily food to him and his family, and from them 
to his children’s children, and so on down to us.” 

“ Verily, that is of great interest. Why did you not put that in 
the story ?” 

“Because the story would then have no end. I would have,to 
tell you of the sweet potato, and the tomato, of the pumpkin, of the 
millet that was discovered by the fowls, and of the palm oil nut that 
was discovered by the dog.”’ 

“Ah, yes, tell us how a dog could have shown the uses of the palm 
oil nut.” 

“It is very simple. Bateta coaxed a dog to live with him because 
he found that the dog preferred to sit on his haunches and wait 
for the bones that his family threw aside after the meal was over, 
rather than hunt for himself like other flesh-eating beasts. One 
day Bateta walked out into the woods, and his dog followed 
him. After a long walk Bateta rested at the foot of the straight 
tall tree called the palm, and there were a great many nuts lying on 
the ground, which perhaps the monkeys or the wind had thrown 
down. The dog after smelling them lay down and began to eat them, 
and though Bateta was afraid he would hurt himself, he allowed 
him to have his own way, and he did not see that they harmed him 
at all, but that he seemed as fond as ever of them. By thinking of 
this he conceived that they would be no harm to him; and after 
cooking them, he found that their fat improved the flavour of his 
vegetables, hence the custom came down to us. Indeed, the know- 
ledge of most things that we know to-day as edibles came down to 
us through the observation of animals by our earliest fathers. What 
those of old knew not was found out later through stress of hunger, 
while men were lost in the bushey wilds.” 

When at last we rose to retire to our tents and huts, the greater 
number of our party felt the sorrowful conviction that the Toad had 
imparted to all mankind an incurable taint, and that we poor 
wayfarers, in particular, were cursed with an excess of it, in conse- 
quence of which both Toad and tadpole were heartily abused by all. 


HOW KIMYERA BECAME KING OF UGANDA. 


Many ages ago Uni reigned as king over Unyoro, a great country 
which lies to the north and west of Uganda. One day he took to 
wife Wanyana, a woman of the neighbouring kingdom, who the very 
night she had been taken into the inner harem conceived a violent 
aversion for his person. At that time a trader named Kalimera, who 
dealt in cattle, was visiting the court, and had already resided some 
months there as an honoured guest of the king, on account of his 
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agreeable manners and his accomplishments on the flute. During 
his stay he had not failed to note the beauty of the young women 
who were permitted to crowd around him while he played; but it had 
been observed that he had been specially attracted by the charms 
of Wanyana. It was whispered by a few of the more maliciously 
disposed among the women that a meeting had taken place, and that 
an opportunity had been found by them toinform each other of their 
mutual passion. However that may be, King Uni, surprised at the 
dislike which she manifested towards him, forbore pressing her for 
the time, trustfully believing that her sentiments would change for 
the better after a more intimate acquaintance with him. Meantime 
he built for her a separate apartment, which had its own court pali- 
saded closely around with thick cane. His visits were paid to her 
on alternate days, and each time he brought some gift of bead or 
bark cloth, or soft furry hide, in the hope of winning her favour. 

In a short time ske discovered that she was pregnant, and, 
fearing King Uni’s wrath, she made a compact with him that if 
he would abstain from visiting her for one month she would 
repay his kindness with all affection. Uni gladly consented to this 
proposal, and confined his attentions to sending his pages with 
daily greetings and gifts. Meantime she endeavoured through 
her own servants to communicate with Kalimera, her lover, but, 
though no effort on her part was wanting, she could gain no news of 
him, except a report that from the day she had entered the harem 
of Uni Kalimera had disappeared. 

In a few days she was delivered of a fine male child, but as she 
would undoubtedly be slain by the king if the child was discovered, 
she departed by night with it,and laid it, clad in fur adorned with fine 
bead-work, at the bottom of a potter’s pit. She then hastened to a 
Soothsayer in the neighbourhood, and bribed him to contrive in 
some way to receive and rear her child until he could be claimed. 
Satisfied with his assurance that the child would be safe, Wanyana 
returned to her residence at the court in the same secret manner that 
she had left it. 

Next morning Mugema, the potter, was seen passing the Sooth- 
sayer’s door, and was hailed by the great witch-finder. 

“‘Mugema,” he said, “your pots are now made of rotten clay. 
They are not at all what they used to be. They now crumble in the 
hand. Tell me why is this?” 

‘Ah, Doctor, it is just that. I thought to get you to tell me, 
only I did not wieh to disturb you.” 

“It is well, Mugema; I will tell you why. You have an enemy 
who wishes to ruin you, but I will defeat his projects. Haste you to 
your pit, and whatever living thing you find in it keep it, and rear 
it kindly. While it lives you are safe from all harm.” 

Wondering at this news, Mugema departed from the Soothsayer’s 
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house and proceeded to the pit where he obtained his clay. Peering 
softly over the edge of the pit, he saw a bundle of bark cloth and 
fur. From its external appearance he could not guess what this 
bundle might contain, but, fearing to disturb it by any precipitate 
movement, he silently retreated from the pit, and sped away to tell 
his wife, as he was in duty bound, and obtain her advice and assist- 
ance, for the wife in all such matters is safer than the man. His 
wife on hearing this news: “ Why, what a fool you are. Why did 
you not do as the Soothsayer commanded you? Come, I will go 
with you at once, for my mind is burdened with a dream which I had 
last night, and this thing you tell me may have a weighty meaning 
for us both.” 

Mugema and his wife hurried together towards the clay-pit, and as 
her husband insisted on it, she crept silently to its edge to look 
down. At that moment the child uttered a cry and moved the 
clothes which covered it. 

“Why, it is a babe,” cried the woman ; “just as I found it in my 
dream. Hurry, Mugema. Go down quick, and bring it up to me; 
and take care not to hurt it.” 

Mugema wondered so much at his wife’s words that he almost 
lost his wits, but being pushed into the pit he mechanically obeyed, 
and brought up the bundle and its living occupant, which he 
handed to his wife without uttering a word. 

On opening the bundle there was discovered the form of a 
beautiful and remarkably lusty child, of such weight, size, and form 
that the woman cried, 

“Oh! Mugema, was ever anybody’s luck like this of ours? My 
very heart sighed for a child that I could bring up to be our joy, 
and here the good spirits have given us the pick of all the world. 
Mugema, thy fortune is made.” 

“ But whose child is it?” asked Mugema suspiciously. 

“‘ How can I tell thee that? Hadst thou not brought the news to 
me of it being in the pit, I should have been childless all my life. 
The Soothsayer who directed you hither is a wise man. He knows 
the secret, I warrant him. But come, Mugema, drop these silly 
thoughts. What sayest thou? shall we rear the child, or leave it 
here to perish ? ” 

“ All right, wife. If it prove of joy to thee, I live content.” 

Thus it was that the child of Wanyana found foster-parents, and 
no woman in Unyoro could be prouder of her child than Mugema’s 
wife came to be of her foundling. The milk of woman, goat, and 
cow was given to him and he throve prodigiously; and, on asking 
the Soothsayer what name would be fittest for him, the wise man 
said, ‘‘ Call him Kimyera—the mighty one.” 

Some months after this, when Kimyera was about a year old, 
Wanyana came to the potter’s house to purchase pots for her house- 
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hold, and while she was seated in the porch selecting the soundest 
among them, she heard a child crying within. 

“Ah, has your wife had a child lately ? I did not observe or hear 
when I visited you before that she was likely to become a mother.” 

“ No, Princess,” replied Mugema; “that is the cry of a child I 
discovered in the clay-pit about a year ago.” 

Wanyana’s heart gave a great jump, and for a moment she lost 
all recollection of where she was. Recovering herself with a great 
effort, she bade Mugema tell her all about the incident ; but while 
he related the story, she was busy thinking how she might assure 
herself of his secrecy if she declared herself to be the mother of the 
child. 

Mugema, before concluding his story, did not fail to tell Wanyana 
how for a time he had suspected his wife of having played him 
falsely, and that though he had no grounds for the suspicion further 
than that the clay-pit was his own and the child had been found in 
it, he was not quite clear in his mind yet, and he would be willing 
to slave a long time for any person who could thoroughly disabuse 
his mind of the doubt, as, with that exception, his wife was the 
cleverest and best woman in Unyoro. 

Wanyana, perceiving her opportunity, said :—‘‘ Well, much as I 
affected not to know about the child, I know whose child it is, and 
who placed it in the pit.”’ 

“Thou, Princess!’ he cried. 

“Yes; and, if you take an oath upon the great Muzimu to keep 
it secret, I will disclose the name of the mother.’’ 

“Thou hast it upon the condition that the child is not proved to 
be my wife’s. Whosoever else’s it may be matters not to me; the 
child was found, and is mine by right of the finder. Now name the 
mother, Princess.” 

“ Wanyana!” 

“ Thine?” 

“Even so. The offspring of fond love. Kalimera of Uganda is 
his father. The young man belongs to one of the four royal clans 
of Uganda called the Elephant clan. He is the youngest son of the 
late king of Uganda. To him, on his father’s death, fell his mother’s 
portion, a pastoral district rich in cattle not far from the frontier of 
Unyoro. It was while he drove fat herds here for sale to Uni that 
he saw and loved me, and I knew him as my lord. Dreading the 
king’s anger, he fled, and I was left loveless in the power of Uni. 
One night the child was born, and in the darkness I crept out of the 
king’s court and bore the babe to thy pit. To the wise man I con- 
fided the secret of that birth. Thou knowest the rest.” 

“Princess, my wife never appeared fairer to me than she does 
now, and I owe the clear eye to thee. Rest in peace. My wife 
loves the babe, let her nurse it until happier times, and I will guard 
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it sufe as though it were mine own. Ay, the babe, I feel assured, 
will pay me well when he is grown. The words of the wise man 
come home to me now, and I see whereby good luck shall come to 
all. If bone and muscle can make a king, Kimyera’s future is sure. 
But come and let us see my wife, and to her discretion and wisdom 
confide thy tale frankly.” 

Wanyana soon was hanging over her child, and, amid tears of 
joy, she made Mugema’s wife acquainted with his birth, and obtained 
from her earnest assurance that he would be tenderly cared for, and 
her best help in any service she could perform for Kimyera and his 
mother. 

Great friendship sprang up between Princess Wanyana and the 
potter Mugema and his wife, and she found frequent excuses for 
visiting the fast-growing child. 

Through the influence of the Princess, the potter increased in 
riches, and his herds multiplied ; and when Kimyera was grown tall 
and strong he was entrusted by his foster-father with the care of the 
cattle, and he gave him a number of strong youths as assistants. 
With these Kimyera indulged in manly games, until he became 
wonderfully dexterous in casting the spear, and drawing the bow, 
and in wrestling. His swiftness exceeded that of the fleetest antelope ; 
no animal of the plain could escape him when he gave chase. His 
courage, proved in the defence of his charge, became a proverb 
among all who knew him. If the ery of the herdsmen warned him 
that a beast sought to prey upon the cattle, Kimyera never lost time 
to put himself in front, and, with spear and arrow, he often became 
victor. 

With the pride becoming the possessor of so many admirable 
qualities, he would drive his herds right through the corn-fields of 
the villagers, and to all remonstrances he simply replied that the 
herds belonged to Wanyana, favourite wife of Uni. The people 
belonged to her also, as well as their corn, and who could object to 
Wanyana’s cattle eating Wanyana’s corn ? 

As his reputation was well known the villagers then submissively 
permitted him to do as he listed. 

As he grew up in strength, courage, and beauty, Uni’s regards 
cooled towards Wanyana, and, as she was not permitted that free- 
dom formerly enjoyed by her, her visits to Kimyera ceased. Mugema 
sympathised with the mother, and contrived to send Kimyera with 
pots to sell to the people of the court, with strict charge to discover 
every piece of news relating to the Princess Wanyana. The mother’s 
heart dilated with pride every time she saw her son, and she con- 
trived in various ways to lengthen every interview. And each time 
he returned to his home he carried away some gift from Wanyana, 
such as leopard-skins, strings of claws, beads of crocodile-teeth, 
girdle of white monkey-skin, a parcel of ground ochre, or rare shells, 
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to show Mugema and his wife. And often he used to say ‘“‘ Wanyana 
bade me ask you to accept this gift from her as a token of her 
esteem,” showing them similar articles. 

His mother’s presents to him in a short time enabled him to pur- 
chase two fine large dogs—one was black as charcoal and was named 
by him Msigissa, or “ Darkness,” the other was white as a cotton 
tuft and called Sema-gimbi, or ‘“ Wood-burr.’”’ You must know 
that it is from the dog Darkness that the Baboon clan of Uganda 
became so attached to black dogs, by which they perpetuate the 
memory of Kimyera. 

When he had become the owner of Darkness and Wood-burr he 
began to absent himself from home for longer periods, leaving the 
herds in charge of the herdsmen. With these he explored the 
plains, and hills, and woods to a great distance from his home. Some- 
times he would be absent for weeks, causing great anxiety to his 
kind foster-parents. The further he went the more grew his pas- 
sion to know what lay beyond the furthest ridge he saw, which, when 
discovered, he would be again tempted to explore another that 
loomed in the far distance before him. With every man he met he 
entered into conversation and obtained a various knowledge of 
things of interest relating to the country, the people, and the chiefs. 
In this manner before many months he had a close knowledge of 
every road, and river, village, and tribe in the neighbouring lands. 

On his return from these daring excursions, he would be strictly 
questioned by Mugema and his wife as to what he had been doing, 
but he evaded giving the entire truth by rehearsing the hunting 
incidents that attended his wanderings, so that they knew not the 
lands he had seen, or the distances that he travelled. However, being 
uneasy in their minds they communicated to Wanyana all that was 
related to them and all they suspected. Wanyana then sought 
permission to pay a visit to the potter and his wife, and during the 
visit she asked Kimyera, “Pray tell me, my son, whither do you 
travel on these long journeys of yours to seek for game?” 

“Oh! I travel far through woods, and over grassy hills and 
plains.” 

“ But is it in the direction of sunrise, or sunset, is it north or is 
it south of here?” 

To which he replied: “I seek game generally in the direction 
whence the sun rises.” 

“Ah!” said Wanyana. “In that way lies Ganda, where your 
father lives, and whence he came in former days to exchange cattle 
for salt and hoes.” 

‘My father! What may be my father’s name, mother ? ” 

“ Kalimera.” 

“« And where did he live?” 

“ His village is called Willimera, and is near the town of Bakka.” 
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“ Bakka! I know the town, for in some of my journeys I entered 
a long way into Uganda, and have chased the leopard in the woods 
that bordered the stream Myanja, and over the plains beyond the 
river many an antelope has fallen a victim to my spear.” 

“Tt is scarcely credible, my son.” 

Nay, but it is true, mother.” 

“Then you must have been near Willimera in that case, and it is 
a pity that you should not have seen your father, and been received 
by him.” 

A few days later Kimyera slung his haversack over his shoulder, 
and with shield, two spears, and his faithful dogs Darkness and 
Wood-burr, strode out of the potter’s house, and set his face once 
more towards the Myanja river. At the first village across the 
stream he questioned the natives if they knew Willimera, and was 
told it was but eight hours east. The next day he arrived, and 
travelled round the village, and rested that night at the house of 
one of the herdsmen of Kalimera. He made himself very agreeable 
to his host, and from him he received the fullest information of all 
raatters relating to his father. 

The next day he began his return to Unyoro, which he reached 
in twoweeks. He told Mugema and his foster-mother of his success, 
and they sent a messenger to apprise Wanyana that Kimyera had 
come home. 

Wanyana, impatient to learn the news, arrived that night at 
Mugema’s house, and implored Kimyera to tell her all that he had 
heard and seen. 

“In brief, it is this,” replied Kimyera. “I now know to a 
certainty where Kalimera lives. I have gone round the village, I 
know how many natives are in it, how many herds of cattle, and how 
many herdsmen and slaves he has. Kalimera is well. All these I 
learned from one of his chief herdsmen with whom I rested a night. 
I came here straight to let you and my foster-parents know it.” 

“Tt is very well, my son. Now Mugema, it is time to move,” she 
said to the potter. ‘Uni daily becomes more intolerable to me. I 
never have yet mated with him as his wife, and I have been true to 
the one man who seemed to me to be the comeliest of his kind. Now 
that I know Kalimera lives, my heart has gone to him, though my 
body is here. Mugema, speak my friend.” 

“Wanyana, my wit is slow and my tongue is heavy. Thou 
knowest my circumstances. I have one wife, but many cattle. The 
two cows, Namala and Nakaombeh, thou gavest me first, I possess 
still. Their milk has always been abundant and sweet. Namala 
has sufficed to nourish Kimyera into perfect lustiness and strength ; 
Nakaombeh gives more than will feed my wife and I. Let Kimyera 
take his flute, his dogs, Darkness and Wood-burr, his spears and 
shield ; Sebarija, who taught Kimyera the flute, will also take his 
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flute and staff, and drive Namala and Nakaombeh. My wife will 
carry her furs, the spoils won by Kimyera’s prowess; and, lo! I 
and my family will follow Wanyana.” 

“A true friend thou hast been to me and mine, Mugema! We 
will hence before dawn. In Willimera thou shalt receive tenfold 
what thou leavest here. The foundling of the clay-pit has grown 
tall and strong, and at last he has found the way to his father and 
his father’s kindred.” 

And as Wanyana advised, the journey was undertaken that night, 
and before the sun arose, Wanyana, Mugema and his wife, the 
slave Sebarija driving the two cows, Namala and Nakaombeh, were 
far on their way eastward, Kimyera and his two dogs, Darkness and 
Wood-burr, preceding the emigrants and guiding the way. 

The food they took with them sustained them for two days; but 
on the third they saw a lonely buffalo, and Kimyera, followed by 
Mugema and Sebarija, chased him. The buffalo was uncommonly 
wild, and led them a long chase, far out of sight of the two women. 
Then Mugema reflected that they had done wrong in thus leaving 
the two women alone, and called out to Sebarija to hurry back and 
to look after the women and two cows. Not long after, Darkness 
fastened his fangs in the buffalo until Wood-burr came up and assisted 
him to bring it to the ground, and there they held him until Kim- 
yera gave him his death stroke. The two men loaded themselves 
with the meat, and returned to the place where they had left, but 
alas! they found no traces of, the two women, nor of Sebarija and 
the two cows. 

Day after day Kimyera and Mugema hunted all around the country 
for news of the missing party, until, finally, to their great sorrow, 
they were obliged to abandon the search, and came to the conclusion 
that it was best for them to continue their journey and trust to 
chance for the knowledge they desired. 

Near Ganda another buffalo was sighted by Kimyera and, bidding 
Mugema remain at the first house he came to, he went after it with 
his dogs. The buffalo galloped far, and near noon he stood still 
under the shelter of a rock. Kimyera bounded to the top and, 
exerting all his strength, he shot his spear clean through the back 
of the animal. That rock is still shown to strangers as the place 
where Kimyera killed the first game in Uganda, and even the place 
where he stood may be seen by the marks of his feet which were 
impressed on it. While resting on the rock he saw a woman pass 
near by with a gourd of water. He called out to her and begged 
for a drop to allay his thirst. She smilingly complied, as the 
stranger was comely and his manner pleasant. They entered into 
conversation, during which he learned that she belonged to Ganda, 
and served as maid to Queen Naku, wife of Sebwana, and that Naku 
was kind to strangers, and was famed for her hospitality to them. 
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“ Dost thou think she will be kind to me?” asked Kimyera, “I 
am a native of Unyoro, and I am seeking a house.” 

To which the maid replied, ‘It is the custom of Naku, and, indeed, 
of all the princes of Ganda, to entertain the stranger since, in the 
far olden times, the first prince settled in the land in which he was 
a stranger. But what may that be which is secured in thy girdle?” 

“That is a reed flute on which I imitate when alone the songs of 
such birds as sound sweetest to me.” 

“ And art thou clever at it ?’’ asked the maid. 

‘Be thou judge,” he said; and forthwith blew on his flute until 
the maid marvelled greatly. 

When he had ended, she clapped her hands gaily and said, 

“Thou wilt be more than welcome to Naku and her people. Haste 
and follow me that I may show thee to her, for thy fortune is 
made.” 

“Nay. Ihave a companion not far from here, and I must not 
lose him. But thou mayest say thou hast met a stranger who, when 
he has found his friend, will present himself before Queen Naku 
and Sebwana before sunset.” 

The maid withdrew and Kimyera rose, and cutting a large portion 
of the meat he retraced his steps, and sought and found Mugema, to 
whom he told all his adventures. 

After washing the stains of travel and refreshing themselves they 
proceeded into the village to the residence of the queen and her 
consort Sebwana. Naku was prepared by the favourable reports of 
the maid to receive Kimyera kindly, but when she saw his noble 
proportions and handsome figure she became violently in love with 
him, and turning to Sebwana she said, 

“See now, we have guests of worth and breeding. They must 
have travelled from a far land, for I have heard of no tribe which 
could boast of such a youth as this. Let us receive him and his old 
friend nobly. Let a house close by our own be made ready for his 
lodging, and let it be furnished with abundance of food, with wine’ 
and milk, bananas and yams, water and fuel, and let nothing be 
lacking to show our esteem for them.” 

Sebwana gave orders accordingly and proceeded to seiect a fit 
house for the lodgings of the guests. 

Then Naku said, “I hear that thou art skilled in music. If that 
is the instrument in thy girdle with which thou hast delighted my 
maid, I should be pleased to hear thee.” 

“ Yes, Queen Naku, it is my flute; and, if my music will delight 
thee, my best efforts are at thy service.” 

Then Kimyera, kneeling on the leopard skins placed for the con- 
venience of himself and Mugema, took out his flute, and after one or 
two flourishes, poured forth such melodious sounds that Naku, unable 


(1) Bana’ wine. 
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to keep her eyes open, closed them and lay down with panting 
breasts, while her senses were filled as it were with dreams of 
happier lands, and faces of brighter people than ever she knew in 
real life. As he varied the notes, so varied the gladsome visions of 
her mind. When the music gently vibrated on her ears, her body 
palpitated under the influence of the emotions which swayed her ; 
when they became more enlivened she tossed her arms about, and 
laughed convulsively ; and when the notes took a solemn tone, she 
sighed and wept as though all her friends had left her only their 
tender memory. Grieved that Naku should suffer, Kimyera woke 
the queen from her sorrowful condition with tones that soon started 
her to her feet, and lo, all at once, all who were present joined in 
the lively dance, and nothing but gay laughter was heard from all. 
Oh, it was wonderful what quick changes came over people as they 
heard the flute of Kimyera. When he ceased people began to look 
at one another in a foolish and confused way, as though something 
very strange had happened to them. 

But Naku quickly recovered, and went to Kimyera, smiling and 
saying, 

“Tt is for thee to command, oh Kimyera. To resist thy flute 
would be impossible. Again welcome to Ganda, and we shall see if 
we cannot keep thee and thy flute amongst us.” 

She conducted Kimyera and his foster-father Mugema to their 
house. She examined carefully the arrangements made by the 
slaves, and when she found anything amiss she corrected it with her 
own hands. Before she parted from them she called Mugema 
aside, and questioned him further respecting the youth, by which 
means she obtained many interesting particulars concerning him. 

On arriving at her own house she called all the pages of the court 
to her, and gave orders that if Sebwana told them to convey such 
and such things to the strangers next day, that none of them should 
do so, but carry them to the rear court where only women were 
admitted. 

In consequence of this command Mugema and Kimyera found 
themselves deserted next day, and not one person went near them. 
Mugema therefore sought an interview the day after with Queen 
Naku and said, 

“The custom of this country seems strange to us, oh Queen. The 
first day we came thy favours showered abundance on us, but the 
next day not a single person showed his face tous. Had we been 
in a wilderness we could not have been more alone. It is possible 
that we may have offended thee unknown to ourselves. Pray 
acquaint us with our offence, or permit us to depart at once from 
Ganda.” 

“Nay, Mugema, I must ask thee to be patient. Food ye shall 
have in abundance, through my women, and much more is in store 
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for ye. But come, I will visit the young stranger, and thou shalt 
lead me to him.” 

Kimyera had been deep in thought ever since he had parted from 
Naku, and he had not observed what Mugema had complained of ; 
but on seeing Naku enter his house, he hasted and laid matting on 
the floor, and, covering it with leopard skins, begged Naku to be 
seated on them. He brought fresh banana leaves, and spread them 
near her, on which he arranged meat and salt, and bananas and 
clotted milk, and kneeled before her like a ready servitor. 

Naku observed all his movements, her admiration for his person 
and graces of body becoming stronger every minute. She peeled a 
mellow banana and handed it to him, and said, “ Let Kimyera taste 
and eat also. I will then know that I am in the house of a 
friend.” 

Kimyera accepted the gift with thanks, and ate the banana as 
though he had never eaten anything so delicious in his life. Then 
he unpeeled a beautiful and ripe banana, and, presenting it to her 
on a fragment of green leaf with both hands, said to her, 

“Queen Naku, it is the custom of my country for the master of 
the house to wait upon his guests. Wherefore accept, oh Queen, 
this banana as a token of friendship from the hands of Kimyera.” 

The queen smiled, bent forward with her eyes fixed on his own, 
and took the yellow fruit, and ate it as though such sweetness was 
not known in the banana land of Ganda. 

When she had eaten she said, 

“ List, Kimyera, and thou Mugema hearken well, for I am about 
to utter weighty words. In Ganda, since the death of my father, 
there has been no king. Sebwana is my consort by choice of the 
elders of the land, but in name only. He is really only my kate- 
kiro (premier). But I am now old enough to choose a king for 
myself, and, according to custom, I may do so. Wherefore I make 
known to thee, Mugema, that I have already chosen my lord and 
husband, and he by due right must occupy the chair of my father, 
the old king who is dead. I have said to myself since the day 
before yesterday that my lord and husband shall be Kimyera.” 

Both Kimyera and Mugema prostrated themselves three times 
before Naku, and, after the youth had recovered from his confusion 
and surprise, he replied, 

“ But, Queen Naku, hast thou thought what the people will say 
to this? May it not be that they will ask, ‘ Who is this stranger 
that he should reign over us?’ and they will be wrath with me and 
try to slay me ?” 

“Nay. For thou art my father’s brother’s son, as Mugema told 
me, and my father having left no male heirs of his body, his 
daughter may, if she choose, ally herself with a son of his brother. 

VOL, LIII. N.S. 31 
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Kalimera was a younger brother of my father. Thou seest, there- 
fore, that thou, Kimyera, hast a right tothe king’s chair, if I, Naku, 
will it to be so.” 

“And how, Naku, dost thou propose to act? In thy cause my 
arm is ready to strike. Thou hast but to speak.”’ 

“In this way. I will now leave thee, for I have some business 
for Sebwana. When he has gone I will then send for thee, and 
thou, when thou comest to me, must say, ‘Naku, I have come. 
What can Kimyera do for Queen Naku?’ And I will rise and say, 
‘Kimyera, come and seat thyself in thy father’s brother’s chair.’ 
And thou wilt step forward, bow three times before me, then six 
times before the king’s chair, and, with thy best spear in hand and 
shield on arm, thou wilt proceed to the king’s chair, turn then to the 
people who will be present, and say in a loud voice thus: ‘ Lo, people 
of Ganda, I am Kimyera, son of Kalimera, by Wanyana of Unyoro. 
I hereby declare that with her own free will I this day do take 
Naku, my father’s brother’s daughter, to wife, and seat myself in 
the king’s chair. Let all obey, on pain of death, the king’s word.’ ” 

“Tt is well, Naku; be it according to thy wish, ” replied 
Kimyera. 

Naku departed and proceeded in search of Sebwana; and, when 
she found him, she affected distress and indignation. 

“How is this, Sebwana? I gave orders that our guests should 
be tenderly cared for and supplied with every needful thing. But 
I find, on inquiring this morning, that all yesterday they were left 
alone to wonder at our sudden disregard for their wants. Haste, my 
friend, and make amends for thy neglect. Go to my fields and 
plantations, collect all that is choicest for our guests, lest, when 
they leave us, they will proclaim our unkindness.”’ 

Sebwana was amazed at this charge of neglect, and in anger 
hastened to find out the pages. But the pages, through Naku’s 
good care, absented themselves, and could not be found; so that 
old Sebwana was obliged to depend upon a few unarmed slaves to 
drive the cattle and carry the choicest treasures of the queen’s fields 
and plantations for the use of the strangers. 

Sebwana having at last left the town, Naku returned to Kimyera, 
whom she found with a sad and disconsolate aspect. 

“ Why, what ails thee, Kimyera?” she asked. ‘The chair is 
now vacant. Arm thyself and follow me to the audience court.” 

“Ah, Naku! I but now remembered that as yet I know not 
whether my mother and good nurse are alive or dead. They may 
be waiting for me anxiously somewhere near the Myanja, or their 
bones may be bleaching on one of the great plains we traversed in 
coming hither.” 

“Nay, Kimyera, my lord, this is not a time for mourning. 
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Bethink thee of the present needs first. The chair of the king awaits 
thee. Rise, and occupy it, and to-morrow all Ganda is at thy 
service to find thy lost mother and nurse. Come, delay not, lest 
Sebwana return and take vengeance on us all.” 

“ Fear not, Naku, it was but a passing fit of grief which filled 
my mind. Sebwana must needs be strong and brave to dispossess 
me when Naku is on my side,” saying which Kimyera dressed him- 
self in war costume, with a crown of cock’s tail feathers on his head, 
a great leopard skin depending from his neck down his back, a girdle 
of white monkey skin round his waist, his body and face brilliantly 
painted with vermillion and saffron. He then armed himself with 
two bright shining spears of great length, and bearing a shield of 
dried elephant hide, which no ordinary spear could penetrate, he 
strode after Queen Naku towards the audience court in the royal 
palace. Mugema, somewhat similarly armed, followed his foster- 
son. 

As Kimyera strode proudly on, the great drum of Ganda sounded, 
and its deep tones were heard far and wide. Immediately the popu- 
lace, who knew well that the summons of the great drum announced 
an important event, hastily armed themselves, and filled the great 
court. Naku, the queen, they found seated in a chair alongside of 
the king’s chair, which was now unfilled, and in front of her was a 
tall young stranger, who prostrated himself three times before the 
queen. He then was seen bowing six times before the empty king’s 
chair. Rising to his feet, he stepped towards it, and afterwards 
faced the multitude who were looking on wonderingly. 

The young stranger, lifting his long spears and raising his shield 
in an attitude of defence, cried out aloud, so that all heard his 
voice :-— 

“Lo, people of Ganda! I am Kimyera, son of Kalimera, by 
Wanyana of Unyoro. I hereby declare that with her own free will 
I this day do take Naku, my father’s brother’s daughter, to wife, and 
seat myself in the king’s chair. Let all obey, on pain of death, the 
king’s word.” 

On concluding this address, he stepped back apace, and gravely 
sat in the king’s chair. A loud murmur rose from the multitude, 
and the shafts of spears were seen rising up, when Naku rose to her 
feet, and said, 

“People of Ganda, open your ears. I, Naku, the legitimate Queen 
of Ganda, hereby declare that I have found my father’s brother’s 
son, and IJ, this day of my own free will and great love for him, (lo 
take him for my lord and husband. By full right Kimyera fills the 
king’s chair. I charge you all henceforth to be loyal to him, and 
him only.” 

As she ended her speech the people gave a great shout of welcome 
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to the new king, and they waved their spears, and clashed them 
against their shields, thus signifying their willing allegiance to King 
Kimyera. 

The next day great bodies of strong men were despatched in 
different directions to search for the king’s mother and his nurse, 
and for Sebarija and the two cows, Namala and Nakaombeh. If 
alive they were instructed to convey them with honour and care to 
Ganda, and if any fatal misadventure had happened to them, their 
remains were to be borne with all due respect to the king. 

Sebwana, meanwhile, had started for the plantations, and hearing 
the thunder of the great drum, divined that Naku had deposed him 
in favour of the young stranger. To assure himself of the fact, he 
sent a confidential slave to discover the truth of the matter, while 
he sought a place where he could await, unobserved, the return of 
his messenger. When his slave came back to him he learned what 
great event had occurred during his short absence, and that his 
power had been given to another. Knowing the fate attending those 
thus deposed, he secretly retired to the district that had given him 
birth, where he lived obscure and safe until he died at a good old 
age. 

After some days Sebarija and Mugema’s wife, and the two cows 
Namala and Nakaombeh, were found by the banks of the Myanja, 
near a rocky hill which contained a cave, whither they had retired 
to seek a dwelling-place until news could _be found of Mugema and 
Kimyera. But Wanyana, the king’s mother, while gathering fuel 
near the cave during the absence of Sebarija and the potter’s wife, 
had been fatally wounded by a leopard, before her cries brought 
Sebarija to her rescue. A short time after she had been taken into 
the cave she had died of her wounds, and her body had been folded 
in such furs and covering as her friends possessed, that Kimyera, on 
his return, might be satisfied of the manner of her death. 

Kimyera, accompanied by his wife Naku and old Mugema, set out 
from Ganda with a great escort to receive the long-lost couple and 
the remains of Wanyana. Mugema rejoiced to see his old wife once 
more, though he deeply regretted the loss of his friend the princess. 
As for the king, his grief was excessive, though Naku with her 
loving ways assisted him to bear his great misfortune. A period of 
mourning was enjoined on all the people, which lasted an entire 
moon, after which a great mound was built at Kagoma over the 
remains of the unfortunate princess, and Sebarija was duly installed 
as keeper of the monument. Ever since that day it has become the 
custom to bury the queen-mothers near the grave of Wanyana, and 
to appoint keepers of the royal cemetery in memory of Sebarija, who 
first occupied that post. 

While he lived Sebarija was honoured with a visit from Kimyera 
on the first day of every alternate moon, who always brought with 
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him a young buffalo as a gift to the faithful cowherd. During the 
days he stayed with him King Kimyera and Sebarija were accus- 
tomed to play their flutes together as they did in the old time, and 
their seats were on mats placed on top of the mound, while the escort 
and servants of the king and queen sat all round the foot of it, and 
this was the manner in which Wanyana’s memory was honoured 
while the king lived. 

Kimyera finally settled with Queen Naku at Birra, where he built 
a large city. Near him, lived Mugema and his wife with the two 
cows Namala and Nakaombeh for many years, until they died. 

“ Darkness ” and “ Wood-burr ” accompanied the king on many a 
hunt in the plains bordering the Myanja, in the woods of Ruwambo, 
and along the lake lands which look towards Bussi; and they in 
their turn died and were honourably interred with many folds of 
bark-cloth. Queen Naku, after giving birth to three sons, died dur- 
ing the birth of her fourth child, and was buried with great honour 
near Birra, and finally, after living to a great old age, the hunter 
King Kimyera died, mourned by all his people. 


HOW THE DOG OUTWITTED THE LEOPARD.! 


In the early time there was a Dog and a Leopard dwelling 
together in a cave like chums. They shared and fared alike. Exact 
half of everything and equal effort were the terms upon which 
they lived. Many and many a famous raid among the flocks and 
fowls in the human villages they made. The leopard was by far the 
strongest and boldest, and was most successful in catching prey. 
Dog lived so well on the spoils brought home by his friend that he 
became at last fat and lazy, and he began to dislike going out 
at night in the rain and cold dew, and to hide this growing 
habit from Leopard he had to be very cunning. He always invented 
some excuse or another to explain why he brought nothing to the 
common larder, and finally he hit upon a new plan of saving himself 
from the toil and danger. 

Just before dusk one day Leopard and Dog were sociably chatting 
together, when Leopard said that he intended that night to catch a 
fine fat black goat he had observed in the nearest village to their 
den. He had watched him getting fatter every day, and he was 
bent upon bringing him home. 

“ Black is it?” cried Dog. “That is strange, for that is also the 
colour of the one I proposed to catch to-night.” 

The two friends slept until most of the night was gone, but when 
there were signs that morning was not far off they silently loped 
away to their work. 

(1) A version of the famous legend as told by a page of Mtesa, King of Uganda. 
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They parted at the village which Leopard had selected to rob, 
Dog whispering “Good luck”’ to him. Dog trotted off a little way 
and sneaked back to watch his friend. 

Leopard, stealthily surveying the tall fence, saw one place which 
he could leap over, and at one spring was inside the village. Snuf- 
fing about, he discovered the goat-pen, forced an entrance, and 
seized his prize by the neck, and drew it out. He then flung it over 
his shoulders, and with a mighty leap landed outside the fence. 

Dog, who had watched his chance, now cried out in an affected 
voice, “ Hi, hi—wake up! Leopard has killed the goat. There he 
is. Ah,ah! Kill him, kill him!” 

Alarmed at the noise made, and hearing a rustle in the grass near 
him, Leopard was obliged to abandon his prize and save his own life, 
and accordingly dropped the goat and fled. 

Dog, chuckling loudly at the success of his ruse, picked the dead 
goat up, and trotted to the den.” 

“Oh, see, Leopard!” cried he, as he reached the entrance, ‘‘ what 
a fat goat I got at my village. Is it not a heavy one? But where 
is yours? Did you not succeed after all ?” 

“Oh! I was alarmed by the owners in the village, who pursued 
me and yelled out, ‘ Kill him, kill him!’ and there was something 
rustling in the grass close by, and I thought that I was done for; 
but I dropped the goat and ran away. I dare say they have found 
the animal by this, and have eaten our meat. Never mind though; 
better luck next time. Isaw a fine fat white goat in the pen, which 
I am sure to catch to-morrow night.” 

“Well, I am very sorry, but cheer your heart. You shall have 
an equal share with me of this. Let us bestir ourselves to cook it. 

They gathered sticks and made a fire, and began to roast it. 
When it was nearly ready, Dog went outside, and took a stick and 
beat the ground, and whined out— 

“Oh! please, I did not do it. It was Leopard that killed the 
goat. Oh! don’t kill me. It was Leopard who stole it.’’ 

Leopard, hearing these cries and the blows of the stick, thought 
to himself: “Ah! the men have followed us to our den, and are 
killing Dog; then they will come and kill me if I do not run.” He 
therefore ran out and escaped. 

Dog, on seeing him well away, coolly returned to the den, and 
devoured the whole of the meat, leaving only the bones. 

After a long time Leopard returned to the den, and found Dog 
groaning piteously. ‘“ What is the matter, my friend?” he asked. 

“ Ah! oh! don’t touch me; don’t touch me, I beg of you. I 
am so bruised and sore all over! Ah! my bones! They have half 
killed me,” moaned Dog. 

“Poor fellow! Well, lie still and rest. There is nothing like 
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rest for a bruised body. I will get that white goat the next time I 
try.” 

After waiting two or three days, Leopard departed to obtain the 
white goat. Dog sneaked after him, and served his friend in the 
same way, bringing the white goat himself, and bragging how he 
had succeeded, while pretending to pity Leopard for his bad luck. 

Three times running Dog served him with the same trick, and 
Leopard was much mortified. Then Leopard thought of the 
Muzimu—the oracle who knows all things, and gives such good 
advice to those who are unfortunate and ask for his help—and he 
resolved, in his distress, to seek him. 

In the heart of the tall, dark woods, where the bush is most dense, 
where vines clamber over the clumps, and fold themselves round 
and round the trees, and hang in long coils, by the side of a cold 
stream, the Muzimu resided. 

Leopard softly drew near the sacred place, and cried, “ Oh! 
Muzimu, have pity on me. I am almost dying with hunger. I 
used to be bold, and strong, and successful, and now of late, though 
I catch my prey as of old, something always happens to scare me 
away, and I lose the meat I have taken. Help me, oh! Muzimu, 
and tell me how my good-luck may return.” 

After a while the Muzimu answered in a deep voice: ‘‘ Leopard, 
your ill-luck comes from your own folly. You know how to catch 
prey, but it takes a dog to know how to eat it. Go; watch your 
friend, and your ill-luck will fly away.” 

Leopard was never very wise, though he had good eyes, and was 
swift and brave, and he thought over what the Muzimu said. He 
could not understand in what way his good-luck would return by 
watching his friend, but he resolved to follow the advice of the 
Muzimu. 

The next night Leopard gave out that he was going to seize a 
dun-coloured goat, and Dog said, “ Ah! that is what I mean to do 
too. I think a dun-coated goat so sweet.” 

The village was reached, a low place was found in the palings, 
and Leopard, as quick as you could wink, was over and among the 
goats. With one stroke he struck his victim dead, threw it over 
his shoulders, and, with a flying leap, carried it outside. Dog, who 
was hiding near the place, in a strange voice cried,“ Ah! here he 
is—the thief of a Leopard! Kill him! kill him!” 

Leopard turning his head around, saw him in the grass and heard 
him yelp, “ Awu-ou-ou! Awu-ou-ou! Kill him! kill him!” dropped 
the goat for an instant and said, ‘‘ Ah, it is you, my false friend, is it. 
Wait a bit, and I will teach you how you may steal once too often.” 
With eyes like balls of fire, he rushed at him, and would have 
torn him into pieces, but Dog’s instinct told him the long game he 
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had played was up, and burying his tail between his hind legs, he 
turned and ran for dear life. Round and round the village he ran, 
darting this way and that, until, finding his strength was oozing out 
of him, he dashed finally through a gap in the fence, straight into 
a man’s house and under the bed, where he lay gasping and panting. 
Seeing that the man, who had been scared by his sudden entry, was 
about to take his spear to kill him, he crawled from under the bed 
to the man’s feet, and licked them, and turned on his back imploring 
mercy. The man took pity on him, tied him up, and made a pet of 
him. Ever since Dog and Man have been firm friends, but a mortal 
hatred has existed between Dog and Leopard. Dog’s back always 
bristles straight up when his enemy is about, and there is no truer 
warning of the Leopard’s presence than that given by Dog—while 
Leopard would rather eat a Dog than a goat any day. 


THE STORY OF KITINDA AND HER WISE DOG. 


Kitinda, a woman of the Basoko, near the Aruwimi River, pos- 
sessed a Dog, who was remarkable for his intelligence. It was said 
that he was so clever that strangers understood his motions as well 
as though he talked to them; and that Kitinda, familiar with his 
ways and the tones of his whines, his yelps, and his barks, could 
converse with him as easy as she could with her husband. 

One market day the mistress and her Dog agreed to go together, 
and on the road she told him all she intended to do and say in dis- 
posing of her produce in exchange for other articles which she needed 
in her home. Her dog listened with sympathy, and then, in his 
own manner, he conveyed to her how great was his attachment to 
her, and how there never was such a friend as he could be; and he 
begged her that, if at any time she was in distress, she would tell 
him, and that he would serve her with all his might. ‘‘ Only,” he 
said, “ were it not that I am afraid of the effects of being too clever, 
I could have served you oftener and much more than I have done.” 

‘“‘ What do you mean ?” asked Kitinda. 

“Well you know, among the Basoko, it is supposed, if one is 
too clever, or too lucky, or too rich, that it has come about through 
dealings in witchcraft, and people are burned in consequence. I do 
not like the idea of being burned—and therefore I have refrained 
often from assisting you because I feared you could not contain your 
surprise, and would chat about it to the villagers. Then some day, 
after some really remarkable act of cleverness of mine, people would 
say, Ha! this is not adog! No dog could have done that! He 
must be a demon! or a witch in a dog’s hide! and of course they 
would take me and burn me.” 
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“Why, how very unkind of you to think such things of me! When 
have I chatted about you? Indeed I have too many things to do, 
my house-work, my planting and marketing so occupy me, that I 
could not find time to go gadding about my Dog.” 

“Well, it is already notorious that I am clever, and I often 
tremble when strangers look at and admire me for fear some muddle- 
headed fellow will fancy that he sees something else in me more 
than unusual intelligence. What would they say, however, if they 
really knew how very sagacious Iam. The reputation I have has 
come through your affection for me, but I assure you that I dread 
this excess of affection lest it end fatally for you and for me.” 

‘But are you so much cleverer than you have already shown 
yourself? If I promise that I will never speak of you to any 
person again, will you help me more than you have done, if I am 
in distress ? ” 

“You are a woman, and you could not prevent yourself talking 
if you tried ever so hard.” 

‘Now, look you here, my Dog. I vow to you, that no matter 
what you do that is strange, I wish I may die, that the first animal 
I meet may kill me if I speak a word. You will see now that 
Kitinda will be as good as her word.” 

“Well, I will take you at your word. I am to serve you every 
time you need help, and if you speak of my services to a soul, you 
are willing to lose your life.”’ 

Thus they made a solemn agreement as they travelled to market. 

Kitinda sold her palm oil and fowls to great advantage, and in 
exchange received sleeping mats, a couple of carved stools, a bag of 
cassava flour, two large well baked and polished crocks, a bunch of ripe 
bananas, a couple of good plantation hoes, and a big strong basket. 

After the marketing was over she collected her purchases together 
and tried to put them into the basket, but the big crocks and carved 
stools were a sore trouble to her. She could put the flour and hoes 
and the bananas on top with the mats for a cover very well, but the 
stools and the crocks were a great difficulty. 

Her dog in the meantime had been absent, and had succeeded in 
killing a young antelope, and had dragged it near her. He looked 
around and saw that the market was over, and the people had wended 
each his own way homeward while his mistress had been planning 
how to pack her property. 

He heard her complain of her folly in buying such cumbersome 
and weighty things, and ask herself how she was to reach home with 
them. 

Pitying her in her trouble, the dog galloped away and found a 
man empty-handed, before whom he fawned and whose hands he 
licked, and being patted he clung to his cloth with his teeth and 
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pulled him gently along—wagging his tail and looking very 
amiable. He continued to do this until the man, seeing Kitinda 
fretting over her difficulty, understood what was wanted, and 
offered to carry the stools and crocks at each end of his long staff 
over his shoulders for a few of the ripe bananas and a lodging. His 
assistance was accepted with pleasure, and Kitinda was thus enabled 
to reach her home, and on the way was told by the man how it was 
he had happened to come to the market-place. 

Kitinda was very much tempted to dilate upon her dog’s clever- 
ness, but remembered in time her promise not to boast of him. 
When, however, she reached the village and the housewives came 
out of their houses, burning to hear the news at the market, in 
her eagerness to tell this one and then the other all that had 
happened to her, and all that she had seen and heard, she forgot her 
vow of the morning, and forthwith commenced to relate the last 
wonderful trick of her dog in dragging a man back to the market- 
place to help her when she thought that all her profit in trade 
would be lost, and was just about to smash her nice crocks in her rage. 

The dog listened to her narrative, saw signs of wonder stealing 
over the women’s faces, heard them call out to their husbands, saw 
the men advancing eagerly towards them, saw them all look at him 
narrowly, heard one man exclaim, “‘ That cannot be a dog! it is a 
demon within a dog’s hide. He B 

But the dog had heard enough. He turned, and ran into the 
woods, and was never more seen in that village. 

The next market-day came round, and Kitinda took some more 
palm oil and a few fowls, and left her home to dispose of them for 
some other domestic needs. When about half way, her dog came 
out of the woods, and after accusing her of betraying him to her 
stupid countrymen, thus returning evil for good, he sprang upon her 
and tore her to pieces. 








STORY OF MARANDA.! 


“‘ Master,”’ said Baruti, ‘‘ I have been trying to recall some of the 
legends I used to hear when I was very small, and I now recollect 
one, which is not very long, about Maranda, a wife of one of the 
Basoko warriors, called Mafala. 

‘“‘ Maranda’s father was named Sukila, and he lived in the village 
of Chief Busandiya. Sukila owned a fine large canoe and many 
paddles, which he had carved with his own hand. He had also 
several long nets which he had also made, besides spears, knives, 
a store of grass-cloth, and a few slaves. He was highly respected 
by his countrymen, and sat by the chief’s side in the council place. 


(1) A Basoko legend. 
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As the girl grew fit for marriage, Mafala thought she would suit 
him as a wife, and went and spoke of it to Sukila, who demanded 
a slave girl, six long paddles ornamented with ivory caps, six goats, 
as many grass-cloths as he had fingers and toes, a new shield, two 
axes, and two field-hoes. Mafala tried to reduce the demand, and 
walked backwards and forwards many times to smoke pipes with 
Sukila, and get him to be less exacting. But the old man knew his 
daughter was worth the price he had put upon her, and that if he 
refused Mafala, she would not remain long without a suitor. Fora 
girl like Maranda is not often seen among the Basokos. Her 
limbs were round and smooth, and ended in thin, small hands and 
feet. The young men often spoke about Maranda’s light, straight 
feet, and quick lifting step. A boy’s arm could easily enclose the 
slim waist, and the manner in which she carried her head, and the 
supple neck and the clear look in her eyes belonged to Maranda 
only. 

“ Mafala, on the other hand, was curiously unlike her. He 
always seemed set on something, and the lines between the eyebrows 
gave him a severe face, not pleasant to sed, and you always caught 
something in his eyes that made you think of the glitter which is in 
a serpents. 

“Perhaps that was one reason why Sukila did not care to have 
him for his daughter’s husband. At any rate, he would not abate 
his price one grass-cloth, and at last it was paid, and Maranda passed 
over from her father’s house into that of her husband. 

“Soon after the marriage Maranda was heard to cry out, and it 
was whispered that she had learned much about Mafala in a few 
days, and that blows as from a rod had been heard. Half a moon 
passed away, and then all the village knew that Maranda had fled to 
Busandiya’s house, because of her husband’s ill-treatment. Now the 
custom in such a case is that the father keeps his daughter’s dowry, 
and if it be true that a wife finds life with her husband too harsh to 
be borne, that she may seek the chief’s protection, and that the chief 
may find another husband for her who will treat her properly. 

“But before the chief had made up his mind to whom to give 
her, Mafala went to a crocodile—for it turned out that he was a 
Mganga, a witch-man who had dealings with reptiles, on land, 
as well as with the monsters of the river,—and bargained with it to 
catch her as she came to the river to wash, and carry her up to a 
certain place on the river bank where there was a tall tree with a 
large hole in it. 

‘“‘ The crocodile bided his chance, and one morning, when Maranda 
visited the water, he seized her by the hand, and swept her on his 
back, and carried her to the hiding-place in the hollow tree. He 
then left her there, and swam down opposite the village, and 
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signalled to Mafala that he had performed his part of the 
bargain. 

“On being left, Maranda looked about the hole, and saw that she 
was in a kind of pit, but a long way up the hollow narrowed, and 
she could see the branches and a bit of sky. She determined to 
climb up, and though she scratched herself very much, she finally 
managed to reach the very top, and she crawled outside into the air. 
The tree was very large and lofty, and the branches spread out far, 
and they were laden with the heavy fruit of which elephants are so 
fond. At first she thought that she could not starve because of so 
many of these big fruit; then she had the idea that they might be 
useful to defend herself, and she collected a great number of them, 
and laid them in a heap over some sticks she had laid across the 
branches. 

“ By-and-by Mafala came, and, after jeering at her, began to climb 
the tree. But when he was only half-way up, Maranda lifted one 
of the heavy fruit and flung it on his head, and he fell to the ground 
with his senses all in a whirl and his back greatly bruised. When 
he recovered he begged’ the crocodile to help him, and he tried to 
climb up, but when he had ascended but a little way, Maranda 
dropped one of the elephant fruit fairly on his snout, which sent him 
falling backwards. Mafala then begged two great serpents to 
ascend and bring her down, but Maranda met them with the heavy 
fruit one after another, and they were glad to leave her alone. 
Then the man departed to seek a leopard, but Maranda from her 
tree saw a canoe on the river with two young fishermen in it, and 
screamed loudly for help. The fishermen paddled close to find that 
it was Sukila’s daughter, the wife of Mafala, who was alone on a tall 
tree. They waited long enough to hear her story, and then returned 
to the village to obtain assistance. 

“ Busandiya was much astonished to hear the fishermen’s news, and 
forthwith sent a war-canoe full of armed men, led by Sukila, to 
rescue her. By means of rattan climbers they contrived to reach 
her and to bring her down safely. Some of the war party went 
away to discover Mafala, while the others watched for the crocodile 
and the two serpents. In a short time the cruel man was seen and 
caught, and brought to the river-side, bound with green withes. 
They now tied his legs and his arms together, and, after they had 
made Maranda repeat her story from the beginning, and Sukila had 
told the manner of the marriage, they searched for great stones, 
which they fastened to his neck, and, lifting him into the war- 
canoe, they paddled into the middle of the stream, where they sang 
a death-chant ; after which they dropped Mafala overboard, and he 
was never heard of more. That is all there is of the story of 
Maranda.” Henry M. Sran ey. 


Xl 








LE SECRET DU PRECEPTEUR. 


At the opening ceremony of a new free library at Lambeth in 
London, not many weeks ago, Sir John Lubbock is reported to have 
made the following remarks regarding fiction :— 


‘“‘ Sir J. Lubbock, in moving a vote of thanks to the Prince of Wales and 
the Princess Louise, remarked that the free libraries of London now contained 
more than 250,000 books, whilst last year over 100,000 people borrowed 
volumes, and on more than 2,500,000 occasions books were used in the libraries 
themselves. It was a fallacy to suppose that public libraries were only used 
by novel readers. The proportion of works of fiction used in the Camberwell 
libraries was only 65 per cent., and, of course, in this percentage were included 
nearly all the books used by children. It must also be borne in mind that it 
took a great deal longer to read a history or a work of science than it did to 
run through a story. Under these circumstances he thought it might fairly 
be said that the people of London exercised a very good choice in the books 
they read. He himself should be very sorry to undervalue novels. Even 
nonsense was extremely refreshing, and he thought the English people had 
learnt more of their history from noyele and from Shakespeare’s plays than 
from books of history.” 


In these few sentences there are embraced the views entertained 
in general by the English nation with regard to the art of fiction. 
By the English nation it is, and probably always will be, regarded 
on a par with chromo-lithography, the use of the kodak, and tight- 
rope dancing. 

“Even nonsense is refreshing,” says this kind defender of 
romance. He might have added that this depends very much on 
the character of the nonsense; there is dull nonsense, strained 
nonsense, self-conscious nonsense, vulgar nonsense, which is duller 
than a dull sermon and heavier than heavy bread; the nonsense 
which dilates and delights the heart of the coarse and common 
fool is as a stagnant and stinking pond to the cultured mind; and 
true nonsense, /.e. jeux d’esprit, caricatures, parodies, “ exquisite 
fooling,” does not come under the head of novels at all. 

Some one had apparently been objecting to the creation of free libra- 
ries on the score that they were chiefly used by readers of fiction, and in 
support of such libraries Sir John Lubbock (not venturing to make so 
heterodox an assertion as that the perusal of fiction per se is valuable and 
desirable) pleads that only sixty-five per cent. of the books borrowed 
were novels, and refers to the rapidity with which a novel can be “ run 
through,” as he phrases it, and proceeds, as an excuse for the perusal 
of fiction, to state that the English public chiefly derives its know- 
ledge of history from novels and from Shakespeare’s plays. This 
declaration, which is enough to make Mr. Freeman turn in his 
grave, and Mr. Froude writhe in his professorial chair, is, I believe, 
based on an exact truth, but it never appears to occur to the speaker 
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that while the history to be learned from fiction and the drama is 
not of the purest kind, the fine art of an admirable book, as of an 
admirable play, contains many another lesson more valuable than 
even those of correct history to the reader who is capable of assimi- 
lating and appreciating it. 

Sir John Lubbock kindly adds that he should be ‘very sorry to 
undervalue novels.”’ Sweet and gracious condescension! He would 
be sorry to “ undervalue ” Boccacio, Cervantes, Guerrazzi, Theophile 
Gautier, Merimée, Victor Hugo, Thackeray, Walter Scott, Fielding, 
Octave Feuillet, Georges Sand, and Bulwer Lytton ! Admirable bene- 
volence! A treatise on the ways of ants or bees must, of course, 
rank as an infinitely higher work than a mere study of the manners, 
characters, and passions of mankind. To peruse the former work is 
education ; to read the latter work is recreation, not absolutely 
injurious, perhaps, but scarcely beneficial. Sir John Lubbock on an 
ant-hill has the sublimity of the scientist: Alphonse Daudet on human 
nature is ameretrumpery trifler. It does not appear even to occur to 
Sir John Lubbock that a fine novel contains intellectual qualities of 
the highest kind, and combines in itself the widest effects and the most 
delicate minutiz of creative art. A fine novel should be no more 
“run through ” than the sculptures of the Vatican or the pittures of 
the Uffizi should be run through in ignorance and haste: common 
readers, like common tourists, may do so, but todo so is as gross 
and unpardonable an insult to the book as it is to the sculptures and 
the paintings. 

Reflect but a moment upon all the divers and numerous qualities 
which are of necessity existent in the creator of a fine novel 
before it can be produced; not only imagination but wit, not only 
wit but scholarship, not only scholarship but fancy, not only fancy 
but discrimination, observation, knowledge of the passions, sympathy 
with the most opposite temperaments, the power to call up character 
from the void, as the sculptor creates figures from the clay, and, for 
amalgamating, condensing, and vivifying all these talents, the mastery 
of an exquisite subtlety, force, and eloquence in language. All these 
various gifts must be united in one writer before a fine novel can 
be produced ; and when it is produced it requires (to be duly esti- 
mated) as cultured and as respectful a study of it as an educated 
traveller would take to the Vatican or to the Uffizi. 

I have derived month by month, as it has appeared in the Révue 
des Deux Mondes, the most delicate and acute pleasure from the 
perusal of Le Secret du Précepteur, yet it is a pleasure which can 
only be obtained from it by a serene, leisurely, artistic enjoyment 
of its exquisite literary qualities. It is like a wine of which 
the bouquet can only be appreciated by educated palates. There 
is but little movement in it; the incident is slight, the situations 
derive their fascination for the reader not from their violence 
or their singularity, but from their perfect probability, and from 
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their psychological interests ; and the whole tone of it is kept care- 
fully throughout to the smooth bantering semi-gowai/leur tone of the 
opening recital. Ah, that style!—clear as water, delicate, full of 
grace, limpid, harmonious, exquisite! It has all the polished charm 
of the man of the world, and all the eloquence and _ brilliancy 
of the artist. I have heard a great ambassador in a beautiful 
tapestried chamber play the music of Schumann and Chopin and 
Bach with admirable and sympathetic maestria ; the style of Cher- 
buliez reminds me of that diplomdt-virtuose. We hear incessantly 
of the magical style of Paul Bourget; but beside the style of Cher- 
buliez that of Bourget is strained, tortuous, affected, artificial. The 
supreme excellence of that of Cherbuliez is its consummate ease, like 
the ease of a perfect manner in society. To employ all the resources of 
such a style is as great a delight to the master of it as the use of the 
rapier to the master of fencing, as the handling of the plastic clay 
to the sculptor. To relate a narrative in such a style is as warm 
and full a pleasure to the possessor of it as it is to the painter to 
create a winter’s night or summer’s day, youth or age, dawn or 
moonlight, a dance of nymphs, or a frolic of fauns, out of a few 
ground earths, a little oil, and a square of canvas. But to appre- 
ciate it the reader of it must bring with him some qualities on his 
own behalf. 

There are in it none of those Anglicisms so irritating in the 
works of Bourget and others, such as Henry for Henri, Francis for 
Francois, “ window” for “ fenétre,” ‘le cab stoppait ” for “ le fiacre 
s’arrétait,” and so many similar disfigurements of the most polished 
and elegant language of the world. The temptation to use a foreign 
language is great when its expressions are such as no other language 
can equally well render. But who can think that “cab” is better 
than “ fiacre,” or “window” than “fenétre’” ? The French of 
Cherbuliez is the French of an elegant writer, of a man of the 
world, and is, beside that of “les jeunes,” as a pure and limpid 
river beside a crooked and choked-up stream. Without their pro- 
fessorial jargon of psychology or their strained analysis, which 
so greatly fatigues the reader and resembles nothing so much as 
the efforts of a cyclist to run smoothly on a stony road, Le Secret 
du Précepteur is full of delicate and interesting studies of the 
human mind and character. Its especial triumph is to excite and 
retain the interest of the reader in a character which in the hands 
of most writers would have been either insignificant or absurd. The 
teller of the story is the preceptor himself, who, unlovely in face and 
form, filling a subordinate and somewhat absurd position, frankly 
confessing his own follies and errors, is yet the most lovable and 
the most dignified of men; the intellectual grace of the scholar 
and the philosopher wholly atoning for and effacing the inferiority 
of place and the deformity of features. He tells us of his own 
extreme ugliness, so that we are not deluded into thinking it a belle 
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laideur, but accept it as what he calls it, an ugliness which, coupled 
with poverty, would scare all women away from him all the years of 
his life ; but, despite of it, we feel the irresistible charm of his per- 
sonality, we admire his tact, we adore his unselfishness, we are 
delighted by his self-restraint as by his courage and his will, and 
we take leave of him with the regret which we feel when we part 
for an indefinite period from a companion of the finest culture and 
the warmest sympathies. We regret also that, like most unselfish 
persons, he is forced to be content with the crumbs of happiness 
instead of its bread. It is strictly true to life that he should receive 
no more ; it proves the author a true artist that he has been able to 
resist the temptation of giving so attractive a character a happy and 
unnatural fate, and we who know how the awards of life are propor- 
tioned, know that it is entirely in keeping both with art and truth 
that the bon chien should receive no more than the good dog usually 
gets in recompense for his fidelity. We know that it could not be 
otherwise; yet we regret the necessity for leaving the good dog 
with his dry broken crusts. 

I regard the extreme interest and attachment with which this 
character inspires us as one of the greatest triumphs of fiction, 
because its attraction is stripped of all the adventitious aids to 
interest which accompany beauty, rank, or position. We have a 
plain poor man, in a paltry and invidious situation, who conquers 
all which is against him asa hero of romance, and arrives at the 
highest place in the reader’s esteem and affection by mere force 
of natural dignity, excellence of heart, and the irresistible superiority 
of wit and intellect. He is throughout all his actions, moreover, 
entirely natural. It is difficult, in reading his account of them, to 
believe that he is a fictitious character; all that he does and says is 
so real, so human. No one who reads Jerre Promise or Cour de 
Femme is ever for an instant tempted to think that the characters 
ever did live or ever could have lived; they are cartonnages, lay 
figures, draped in clothes from the costume maker’s, and moving in 
obedience to the hand of their manipulator. But as Maupassant’s 
Pierre et Jean are living, as Loti’s Gaud and Fatougay live, as Rod’s 
Michael Teissier lives, as the delicious Yette lives, so, and with even 
more vitality than they, the tutor Tristan lives in this admirable novel. 
And all the people around him live in this country house near Epernay, 
which is the scene of nearly all his joys and sufferings. We wish, 
indeed, that this scene never changed ; so well does its landscape 
accord with the narrative, that one wishes the unities could have 
been preserved to the end. One regrets the change of venue when 
the story is carried to Paris. It is perhaps probable that the end is 
not what was originally intended by Cherbuliez. 

It is a story which it is very difficult to end artistically. In 
point of fact it is not ended at all; it is only broken off at a certain 
crisis, and leaves the reader in the persuasion that Monique will 
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have many adventures, and her “ bon chien ” and her husband many 
anxieties. The fault in it, if fault there is, seems to me to be that, if 
this crisis had been contemplated from the beginning, the character 
of Louis Moufrin, extremely natural as far as it goes, should have 
been rendered a little more heroic, so that more interest would have 
attached to his transformation under the stings of jealousy. If 
this were not done the coup de pistolet should have been given, not 
by him, but by the preceptor ; indeed, since Tristan tells us early in 
his story that he is a very fine pistol-shot, we are always expecting 
him to prove his skill on someone, and one could wish that he had 
exercised it as he desired to do on the odious coxcomb, Triguéres. 
The impression is irresistibly made on the reader’s mind that this 
was the dénouement originally contemplated by the author, and it 
would have been one stronger and more satisfactory. But perhaps 
he renounced it from the feeling that tragedy as a climax would 
have jarred on the harmony of a book which is throughout kept to 
the good-humoured and jesting tone of cultured society. 

It would take many pages to do justice to the other persons of the 
novel ; all are admirably drawn; there is only some exaggeration in 
that of Madame Moufrin, mére. But the cheeryand generous merchant 
Brogues, the highbred, highborn dévote who is his wife, the charm- 
ing priest Verlet, the shy, silent, tended-hearted, and timid Moufrin, 
the inimitable portrait of the learned, excellent, and insufferable 
Sidonie, and lastly the entirely uncommon conception of the cap- 
tious and provoking petite Japonaise, who rules her faithful two- 
legged dog with a rod of iron; all these are admirably pourtrayed, 
even if they yield in importance to the central figure of the preceptor 
himself. The finest and most complicated study of them all is that of 
Madame Brogues, with her piety, her sensuality, her instinctive patri- 
cian revolt against the monotony of a bourgeois interior, her complex 
and scornful nature, her mingled indifference and tenderness for her 
daughters, the union of touching maternal sadness and devotion to 
the superior claims of chiffons, which traits are so admirably depicted 
in her last meeting with her younger daughter Monique. 

Cherbuliez has, it is plain to see, been much struck with the large 
place which chiffons occupy in the lives of women of the world, and 
with the power of consolation which the interests of the toilette 
possess for them. The mother and daughter are both extremely 
touched by their accidental meeting (the first since the elopement 
of the former and the marriage of the latter) ; but this meeting takes 
place in the Exhibition building in Paris, and their emotions do not 
prevent them from studying, discussing, and purchasing beautiful 
fabrics. It is exactly the union of conflicting feelings which is 
really to be observed in life: the mingling of deep sentiment and 
sincere regret with interests of a totally different kind which appear 
trivial but are really absorbing distractions, perhaps frivolous but 
entirely natural, arising from those cares and pleasures of personal 
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appearance which are indestructible in the élégante by anything 
short of death. 

There is also another passage which equally illustrates the ability 
and insight of the author in his perception and representation of 
that dual motive, that twin yet conflicting sentiment, which so 
frequently moves us and so especially characterises the modern 
mind, which is frequently complex and artificial, trivial and ana- 
lytic, and thereby incapable of a single, or of a-simple, emotion. 
Sidonie, a very proud, chaste, and implacable maiden, is stung to the 
core by her discovery of her mother’s flight; the thought of what the 
neighbours and the servants will think is torture to her, and a 
generous and genuine grief for the blow to her father moves her 
to the first tears which she has ever shed. But still the idea, the 
knowledge that since she means never to marry, she is now and will 
be for ever supreme mistress of her father’s house is a source of 
irresistible pleasure and consolation, and as she goes upstairs she 
cannot resist, even on this terrible night, exercising her first despotic 
and unshared power. Her mother, who loved softness and shadow, 
had always insisted on the electric lamp at the foot of the staircase 
being shaded and softened by folds of rose-coloured stuff, Sidonie 
has the rose-coloured stuff taken away, and even on this first even- 
ing of her reign the undimmed and intense radiance of the unveiled 
light proclaims the change of domestic government, and the abso- 
lute authority of the new ruler. This is one of the many exquisite 
finenesses of touch which reveal the delicacy of observation in the 
writer throughout this novel and can be only appreciated by a 
reader who brings to it that attention and capacity which Sir John 
Lubbock and his audience would think it only worth while to devote 
to a treatise on the stalk-eyed crustacea or a monograph upon the 
household flea. 

M. Jules Lemaitre, in his story of Les Rois, says with a sneer that 
one of his personages was ‘‘ née pour gouter Auber, Cabanel, et les 
romans de la Rérue des Deux Mondes.” Now in his own volume, 
entitled Les Rois, published this season, and received with great 
curiosity in Paris, M. Jules Lemaitre has merely mixed up the 
tragedy of Meyerling, the mystery of Johann Orth, and recent 
well-known card and debt scandals concerning living princes, and, 
having reproduced with these the individuality of Louise Michel, the 
life of Krapotkine, and the career of a well-known financier, he has in- 
troduced some essays on social and political problems into his repro- 
duction of these personages, dated the whole 1900, and called it a novel. 
But it is not a novel, for the imagination does not enter into it. 
It is a photograph, or a travesty, whatever the reader may please to 
call it, of actual recent modern events, thinly disguised, but 
unjustly exaggerated, and an almost impudent imitation in many ways 
of Daudet’s Lots en Evil. There is some brilliant writing in it, and 
some fine thoughts and expressions, which is, of course, always the 
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case when the writer is so intelligent a man as Lemaitre, but a novel 
it is not; it is a series of scenes, almost all borrowed or imitated 
from well-known events; it is a patchwork with little harmony in 
its arrangement, and it has the supreme fault of introducing long 
descriptions of anterior events, and bringing in new characters, at 
the close of the action. There is also one suggestion, if not more, 
concerning a royal person, so horrible that it seems unfair and even 
cruel to make it of one who cannot resent it or defend herself. The 
date of the story may be called 1900, but the events on which it is 
built have already been lived through by conspicuous characters. 

It is not becoming, therefore, in so immature a story-teller as 
M. Lemaitre proves himself to be, and one who is obliged to go for 
his incidents to the scandals of courts, to sneer at the novels of 
the Révue des Deux Mondes, in which, to go no further back than 
last year, such admirable works as La Vie Privée de Michael Teissier 
and Le Secret du Précepteur have first seen the light. To be a critic 
of it is much easier than to be a creator of fine fiction; to pull to 
pieces requires lesser qualities than to construct. 

In the past twenty months there have been some very fine 
novels in French literature. .A /’Abime, by Paul Vassili, is a master- 
piece of originality, and the character of the great egoist, who is its 
hero, is matchless in its intuition, its philosophy, and its realism ; 
it is a narrative of intense interest without its having any other 
source for its interest than that which lies in following the evolution 
of a type wholly new in literature, and the crystallisation of a naturally 
generous nature into a complete philosophic selfishness through 
circumstances which lead to its moral isolation amidst the full 
success of a triumphant career. -Amants and La Force des Choses, of 
Paul Margueritte, are beautiful novels, remarkable for originality of 
conception, correctness of observation, and the talent of interesting 
the reader in perfectly natural events. The former in especial is full 
of truth, poetic feeling, and novelty of situation and of character ; it is 
entirely astory of love, but it is love pourtrayed with exquisite sympathy 
und comprehension, and embracing scenes entirely dramatic whilst 
entirely natural. If Sir John Lubbock will read these three books 
and end with Le Secret du Précepteur, he will, I think, feel bound 
to admit that such works require for their due appreciation quite as 
much attentive respect in their perusal, and quite as many intellec- 
tual and perceptive qualities in their reader, as the analysis, how- 
ever interesting, of a wasp’s social habits, and the diary, however 
delightful, of a caged bluebottle’s appetite. The study of earthworms 
demands, no doubt, the exercise of much higher faculties than are 
necessary for the study of human nature. Still it is difficult to 
believe that the earthworm can afford such varied and complicated 
interest as man, and nowhere are the portraiture and analysis of man 
so ably depicted as in a fine novel. OuIpa. 
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THE CITY UNIFICATION COMMISSION. 


THE terms of the Royal Commission recently issued require the 
Commissioners to consider the proper conditions under which the 
unification of the City and County of London can be effected, and 
to make specific and practical proposals for that purpose, and thus 
solve a problem far too long delayed. 

The Commission evidently points to the continuity and preservation 
of all the historical traditions, privileges, and customs possessed by 
the old Corporation when it was the real representative of the great 
capital of this kingdom. 

The marked distinction between the Corporation and the City 
Guilds must be kept tothe front. It isa common error to regard the 
City Guilds as part of the Corporation of London. Historically, they 
were 60. In modern days there is but slight connection. Beyond 
the fact that the electors for the offices of mayor, chamberlain, 
bridgemaster, and auditors must, in addition to their other qualifica- 
tions, be liverymen of one or other of the City Guilds, the City Guilds, 
as such, form no integral part of the Corporation, and the Corpora- 
tion has no control over the funds or property of the Guilds, nor has 
it any power to assess or call upon them for contribution for any 
purpose whatsoever. The Guilds stand somewhat in the same rela- 
tion that the colleges of the universities stand towards the university 
itself. The Guilds are enormously wealthy, with an income of over 
half a million, whilst the income of the Corporation at the present 
date is not sufficient to meet its current expenditure. The City 
Guilds will have to be dealt with by a separate Commission, and need 
not necessarily be involved in the work before the Commissioners. 

The “ Mayor and commonalty, and citizens of London ”’ is the legal 
description of the Corporation of London. Its constituent elements 
consist of (1) the Lord Mayor, elected in Common Hall by those 
who, in addition to other qualifications, must be freemen who are 
liverymen of a Guild, (2) Aldermen, and (3) Common Council. 

The Corporation occupied the unique position of resting not on 
any general charter, Act of Parliament, or written document such as 
govern other Corporations. It has existed from time immemorial 
under various charters and incorporations. It was a Corporation 
specially favoured. Unlike any other Corporation in the United 
Kingdom, it possessed the power of remodelling, without reference 
to Parliament, its own constitution, unfettered as it was by any 
written instrument. The Common Council was varied from time 
to time by ordinance of the Corporation, the nature of the office of 
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alderman was similarly changed; the qualification of the citizen 
voters was from time to time varied by bye-laws, and the compli- 
cated machinery of civic government was down till 1724 reformed © 
by the same process. By that year City merchants chose to 
reside outside the City area. It became necessary—whilst leaving 
untouched the mode of election of mayor—to reform the mode of 
electing aldermen, common councillors, and ward officers, and ac- 
cordingly the City Election Act, 1724, was passed. That this 
reform was effected by Parliament instead of by the Corporation 
itself met with the strongest condemnation from City lawyers, 
who held that it affected the constitutional right of the Corpora- 
tion to modify its laws and customs itself as it thought fit. Whilst 
working under, and governed by, this Act, the Corporation suc- 
ceeded in claiming exemption from the operation of the next 
great municipal reform, which placed all other Corporations under 
the Municipal Corporations Act, 1835. 

In 1849, with the abolition of exclusive and protective trading, 
arose a cry for reform of the City Corporation, and Parliament, for 
the second time, interfered, and passed the London Corporation 
Reform Act, 1849, which amended the Act of 1724, and laid down 
rules for the regulation of “ elections within the City,” and for “ pre- 
serving the peace, good order, and government of the said City.” 

In 1867 Parliament passed a third Reform Act abolishing the old 
franchises, and removing from occupiers the necessity of being free- 
men of the City, a position every liveryman of a Guild filled, and 
extending the franchise to new Corporators resident outside the City 
area. It is under these three Acts that the election for the twenty- 
five aldermen and 206 common councillors to this day takes place. 

The fundamentally opposed systems of civic town government 
and county government are to be found flourishing together in the 
London area. The determining elements in county government are 
the appointment of its sheriff, its lieutenant, its county court, and 
similar institutions, as well as its administration of justice by 
justices, and the government of the county area through the adminis- 
trative work of justices sitting in session. Civic town government 
involves civil government administered by elected representatives, 
and not by Crown-nominated justices. In its county government the 
City area was divided into wards. On its county side each ward was 
presided over by an alderman. Lvery mayor, alderman, and the 
recorder, by patents of 1638, 1692, and 1741, was a justice of the 
peace. On its civic government side the Corporation exercised the 
constitutional right of raising from the inhabitants of the City the 
necessary expenses incident thereto. The levy was by a personal tax 
known as “scot” and “lot,” whereby each inhabitant paid according 
to ability, and not, as in modern days, according to the rateable value 
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of his premises; and any freeman who failed to bear his scot and 
pay his lot, did so on pain of disfranchisement. In addition to this 
power of levying scot and lot, the Corporation had power to fix the 
fees to be paid for brokers’ and other licences and to levy tolls on 
market produce, coals, and other produce; and it was from these 
sources of revenue, and not by means of revenue raised by rate, 
that the Corporation derived the funds wherewith to carry on the 
government of the City. 

One of the first problems of local government which the Cor- 
poration had to solve at a very early date, was the duty of sup- 
plying free water to the citizens. As early as 1237 leave was 
obtained to convey water to the City from Tybourne, to construct 
conduits and reservoirs for the purpose, and to erect fountains from 
which the citizens could help themselves. On the first selected 
sources proving insufficient, the Corporation obtained power, by Act 
of Parliament, in 1544, to bring water from Hampstead and other 
surrounding places to the City, and thus the needs of the citizens 
were supplied until 1620, when the New River Company was 
founded and a permanent supply of water established. The civic 
duty of furnishing the citizens with a plentiful supply of pure water 
free of charge has drifted into the hands of the capitalist. 

As population grew up and the town increased another want came to 
the front. It was that of water drainage, and later on of sewer drainage, 
which arose about the middle of the seventeenth century. In 1327 the 
water drainage, and in 1666 and 1679 the sewer drainage, of London 
was vested, not in the Corporation, as in the case of London’s water 
supply, but in commissions issued by the Crown under special Acts, 
and which were amended by Acts of 1771, 1793, and 1824. To these 
commissions was applied the Statute of Sewers of Henry VIII., which 
gave the commissioners powers to levy rates for works executed. 

During the later half of the seventeenth century the necessary 
funds for providing for these wants in London followed the general 
system adopted elsewhere, viz., the system of levying rates under 
local Acts of Parliament upon properties benefited, in place of the 
old system of personal taxation by civic government or in the case 
of London by the Corporation. 

Very shortly in date after the requirements and calls upon civic 
government to provide for the sewerage of the town came the requi- 
sition to provide for the paving of the streets of London, the preven- 
tion of nuisances, and the regulation of traffic. As regards repair 
of the streets, the same system prevailed as existed till recently in 
London, of throwing the work and cost of removing snow from the 
pavements in front of each house on each householder. Each 
householder had to repair the streets up to the channel then formed 
in the middle of the road. 
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In 1548 the first English paving Act was passed for Calais. It 
was copied and adopted for London. The streets were then in a 
deplorable condition. ‘The pavements,’’ says Macaulay, ‘“ were 
detestable; the drainage was so bad that in rainy weather the gutters 
soon became torrents ; most of the streets were in profound darkness, 
and the machinery for keeping the peace was utterly contemptible.” 
Accordingly paving the streets became the subject of special Acts, 
and the execution thereof and rating therefor was entrusted, not to 
the Corporation, but to a statutory body of commissioners. 

Next in order of wants of civic government came to the front that 
of lighting and cleansing the streets. This duty and its attendant 
expense were no longer left with the Corporation, but the civic govern- 
ment relating to these subjects was taken away and vested in com- 
missioners appointed under a series of Acts of Parliament ranging 
from 1797 to 1839. 

Following the precedents relating to drainage, sewerage, paving, 
cleansing, and lighting the streets, arose duties connected with 
buildings, dangerous structures, and their regulation. All these 
subjects were from the first rebuilding of London after the great 
fire made the subject of a series of Acts of Parliament vested in 
special statutory commissioners, with power to levy rates in substi- 
tution for the Corporation’s power of levy. In more modern times 
street improvements became necessary. The Acts nominated the 
Corporation of London and the Public Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Woods and Forests, and others either separately or jointly 
as the authority to carry out the street improvements. The cost of 
the improvements so carried out was generally defrayed out of the 
coal dues, which Parliament specially hypothecated and dedicated 
for that purpose. 

The system, which has thus grown up of divesting the Corporation 
of all that which in modern days is considered as the concern of 
civic government of a town, as regards the supply of water, sewers, 
paving, lighting, cleansing, sanitation, regulation of buildings, im- 
provements of its streets, and such like objects, and the vesting these 
subjects in different statutory bodies with the power of rating the 
inhabitants of the City, has left the Corporation of the City stripped 
of all semblance of a civic Corporation. By its stubborn determina- 
tion to except itself from the Act of 1835—the charter of reform of 
all other civic corporations—it remains with its titular offices of lord 
mayor, aldermen, and paraphernalia of common council and officers, 
but it has ceased to govern the City. It remained, thereafter, as 
any other chartered corporation remains, such as the Sons of the 
Clergy, a body existing solely to guard its property and franchises, 
with its governor and other chartered officers. 

Even its franchises and property have, of late years, been 
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gradually passing away from it. It lost its legal quays and 
rights of dock dues. It has lost its port and river dues, now pro- 
ducing £84,000 a year, which has been passed over to the Thames 
Conservancy. It has lost its brokers’ dues by unduly pressing the 
brokers of the Stock Exchange, which in 1885 produced £8,600 
a year. It has lost since 1872 its toll or metage grain duty, now 
producing £14,000 a year, which has passed by Act into purposes 
for the preservation of open spaces. It has lost its coal dues, 
which it had uncontrolled power of applying for its own pur- 
poses. These amounted to £153,000 a year. All this was contem- 
poraneous with the Corporation being no longer entrusted, even 
under special Acts of Parliament, with the execution of metropolitan 
street improvements, and with the entrusting of them to the Board of 
Works or Council. It has also lost its wine dues of £9,000 a year. 
In the course of this century it has thus lost nearly £200,000 a year. 

Time, which has worked such shrinkage in the powers of the 
Corporation, has also largely affected the value of its property. 
The great Prebendal lease of Halliwell, covering a large area in 
Finsbury, granted by Spendlowe in the time of Archbishop Gardiner 
for a term of 233 years, at a small ground rental, expired in 1877, 
and the vast area of house property passed back from the Corpora- 
tion into the hands of the Church and Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
But whilst its town government has passed away, its county govern- 
ment still remains. It is still a county, and has power to rate its 
citizens for one purpose and one purpose only, viz., the police. 
When the police force was established in 1839, the City of London, 
represented by the Corporation, was empowered by a separate Act of 
Parliament to control and manage its own police, and to rate the in- 
habitants of the City for the purpose; at the same time, Parliament 
provided that one-fourth of the total police rate within the City 
should be a charge upon “the revenues and possessions” of the 
Corporation. That charge now amounts to £28,000 a year, and 
weighs so heavily on the Corporate revenues that those revenues, 
after paying the statutory charges, leave little (if any) net income 
applicable to the personal purposes of the Corporation. 

Outside the City, the Metropolitan districts were governed by 
separate statutory bodies. These separate commissions were first of 
all grouped into seven separate commissions, and these, again, were 
reconstituted into one great central Commission of Sewers for the 
whole Metropolis outside the City area, under an Act in 1848, and 
the body was called the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers. 

The legislation of 1855 was intended to give unity of administra- 
tion for all purposes then deemed of common character. It abolished 
absolutely every Commission of Sewers—the Metropolitan Commis- 
sion of Sewers under the Act of 1848, and the powers of the City 
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Commissioners of Sewers, so far as they related to main sewers. It 
did not, however, further repeal the City Commission of Sewers Act, 
1848, but left that body nominees of the Corporation, and not of the 
ratepayers of the City, to continue its powers relating to all subjects 
then vested in them. 

In this respect it treated the City Commissioners differently to all 
the other statutory commissioners for paving, lighting, and scaven- 
gering, and whilst repealing their power and Acts outside the City 
area vested them in new statutory bodies created under the Act 
called vestries and district boards which possessed some representative 
character. In respect of every duty and power transferred by the 
Act of 1855 to the central authority, it attached a power of rating 
co-extensive with the area of its jurisdiction, and thus, for the first 
time in the history of the City, it subjected the ratepayers in the City 
parishes to the same rate of taxation as was levyable by the Board for 
the common central purposes, over every ratepayer in the Metropolis. 

Unfortunately the Act of 1855 did not, as it should have done, 
repeal the City Commissioners of Sewers Act, 1848, and its amend- 
ing statute of 1851, and transfer the central powers to the Board 
of Works. It omitied to revest the balance of the powers which 
corresponded with those vested in the district boards and vestries in 
the united vestries of the 112 City of London parishes then formed 
into one union, under the existing title of the City of London 
Union. Common rate was in 1855 established throughout the City 
for common purposes, though not for all purposes. By leaving the 
county system flourishing in the City, and allowing the nominated 
Commissioners of Sewers to continue and rate for local purposes, and 
by leaving vested in the Commissioners certain central powers, the 
Act of 1855 led to a disastrous state of things. 

For atter 1855, the Corporation—who beyond possessing franchises 
and property and the titular offices of a municipal corporation, had 
no powers left in them connected with civil management, and had no 
power to rate for civil government—exercised great influence in 
Parliament. And though the Corporation had long since ceased as 
a Corporation to exercise civic control, it urged Parliament, and 
frequently successfully, to create a co-ordinate central jurisdiction in 
the City area, not in the Corporation but in the Commissioners of 
Sewers or City justices, and to confer coequal powers with those 
which were conferred on the central board. 

The powers under Acts of Parliament, which on account of 
the necessity of their being administered by a central authority, 
were conferred on the Board of Works and council, were stayed as 
regards administration and rate over the area of the City parishes 
and City ratepayers. Dual authority was created, and the City rate- 
payer has been relieved from contribution. As in the case of Cross’s 
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Acts, so in other instances, such as those relating to the regulation 
of the water supply, the safe keeping of petroleum, contagious 
diseases of imported foreign animals, the inspection of animals, 
and testing of gas; Infant Life Protection Act, for protecting 
children maintained apart from their parents, and granting licences 
for regulating slaughter-houses, and licences for the repair of dan- 
gerous structures. 

In not one of these instances, save in those relating to explo- 
sives and importation of foreign animals, was any power vested in 
the City Corporation itself, and in neither of those cases was the 
power of rating conferred upon the City Corporation ; but the rate 
if any was to be levied by the City Commissioners of Sewers. 

This dual system of exemption of the City parishes as regards 
unity of administration and unity of rate grew up between 1855 
and 1888. It has been extended since by provisions in the consoli- 
dated and new Act of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, and the Public Health Act (London), 1891. During the 
same period also franchise markets in the City area have been con- 
verted into statute markets; new statutory rights have been created, 
and new powers of levying tolls have been conferred, which has 
resulted in the City Corporation being able to tax metropolitan 
consumers of meat, in the case of the Deptford Market alone, for no 
less than £21,000 a year. The Corporation do not certainly, in form, 
levy rates, but the tolls are fixed by the Corporation, and these tolls 
which produce this large income, in fact, rate the consumers of 
meat to the extent of the net receipts. And the consideration on 
which Parliament granted these powers to the Corporation was the 
written representation of the Corporation that the grant to that 
body should impose no rate on the metropolitan ratepayer. 

In 1888 the time came to deal with county government and 
county rate. The framers of the Act of 1888 found no difficulty in 
breaking off from the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, all 
those judicial, administrative, and other powers and duties, as also 
powers of rating which the county system involved and which 
applied to the Metropolis (outside the City walls). They not only 
effected this but by the Act embraced the area of the City parishes 
within the same area for county government. But under the 
influence of the Corporation the Act left untransferred the judicial 
county jurisdiction, and continued it in its justices, the Mayor and 
aldermen. At the same time it was never seriously anticipated to 
keep the area of the City a separate administrative county. The 
consequential provisions attending its abolition had been thought 
out and were inserted in the Act of 1888, so as to allow of an effec- 
tive scheme of central criminal administration of sessions. The 
Act also prepared the way by taking away from the County of the 
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City of London, absolutely and unconditionally, the ancient right of 
appointing the Sheriff of Middlesex. It provided that in future the 
Sheriff of the new County of London should be appointed by the 
Crown and not by those who elected the Mayor. The appointment 
of Common Sergeant and of the Judge of the City of London Court 
was also taken away from the Common Council and given to the 
Crown, and the sanction of the Crown was henceforth made necessary 
before any Recorder appointed by the Court of Aldermen could dis- 
charge judicial functions. 

The machinery and provisions in the Act were made complete for 
forming one judicial system as applicable to the entire county 
including the County of the City, but enacted that this unification 
of judicial administration should only come into force with the 
assent of the Corporation. When the powers originally created and 
vested in the justices of special and petty sessions in the Counties of 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent were transferred by the Act of 1888 to 
the London County Council, including the power to rate, the Cor- 
poration succeeded in preventing the unification of London for 
rating purposes taking place. The area of the City was made by the 
Act of 1888 part of the administrative County of London, and 
became in consequence, for the first time, liable for rate in respect of 
the execution of every work devolving upon and performed by the 
Justices and Court of Quarter Sessions of the three counties. But at 
their instance an exception was inserted, not in favour of the Cor- 
poration, but solely in favour of the ratepayers in the City parishes, 
to the effect that the ratepayers in the City parishes should not be 
liable for any county rate purposes for which the ratepayers in City 
parishes were not liable in 1888. The effect of this will be gathered 
from the following table. 


Acres. Population, 
City area (consisting of 108 parishes, 23 of which 
are under 2 acres, 32 under 4, 35 between 
10 and 4, and only 18 above 10 acres in 
extent) . ; r : F , 668 37,694 
Administrative County of London . ‘ - 75,462 4,231,431 
Rated house- 
Houses. holders. 


City area ‘ . . ‘ ‘ 2 5,819 29,302 
Administrative County of London . ‘ . 551,384 630,176 


RATEABLE VALUE AS PER VALUATION Lists, 1892. 
City area, withdrawn from county contribution ° . £4,120,371 


Administrative County of London . ‘ . ‘ - 33,368,204 


The withdrawal of this rateable value of upwards of four millions 
has thus seriously affected the unity of the metropolis as regards 
county rate. The practical effect of this is that out of the county 
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rate £292,346 fell exclusively upon the ratepayer outside the City 
parishes. In other words, the county rate was less in the City 
parishes by 23d. in the £, that is to say, the rate outside the City was 
123d., and the same rate levied in respect of property in the parishes 
in the city was only 10;4,d. The result was that practically 23d. in 
the £ is the reduction of the general county rate by virtue of the 
favoured exception clause inserted in the Act of 1888. 

When the School Board rate was first imposed the City ratepayers 
were not exempt. The School Board rate was levied on all rate- 
payers in the county and in the City at 10°45d. The Asylums 
Board rate from its first imposition ran over the whole area including 
the City parishes, and is now 3°375d. The Common Poor Fund of 
7°575d. runs throughout the City parishes. As there is no exemption 
for School Board, Asylums, and Common Poor Fund, why, as 
regards the county rate, should the ratepayers be subject to the 
statutory obligation of keeping up two organizations, two sets of 
books, two staffs for the purposes of book-keeping for every sixpence 
that is spent, and to determine whether it is an item which ought to 
be booked to the county rate or the special county rate account, to 
which the City parishes are not liable ? 

It is suggested that the City parish ratepayers contribute similar 
rates for similar purposes to those comprised in the £292,346. But 
the fact is that only £10,027 is raised out of the City ratepayers for 
the same purposes. So that the practical result of the operation of 
the exemption clause was this. Four millions of rateable property 
is withdrawn from contribution to the £292,346 which the metro- 
politan ratepayer provides for administering the Acts, and for the 
same purpose the City parish ratepayers representing £4,000,000 
of property only provide £10,027. With regard to pauper lunatics, 
the Act of 1888 transferred the duty, and with it the expenditure, to 
the Council. The City pauper lunatics who were without settlement 
numbered only 37 and no more. For pauper lunatics without settle- 
ment, the Council paid large sums; but the £4,000,000 of rateable 
property in the City parishes contributes not one penny, so fur as rate 
is concerned, to the support even of its 37 pauper lunatics without 
settlement. Their cost is so small that no rate is raised, and the 
expenditure incurred is paid out of the corporate estate of the City 
Corporation. There are six Acts of Parliament which the County 
Council administers, and the Commissioners of Sewers or City autho- 
rity has to administer the same Acts in the City. But in the City 
area there is no occasion to exercise the power on account of the class 
of persons residing there rendering it unnecessary to perform any 
duties under the Acts. In the case of the Infant Life Protection 
Act, the City ratepayer pays nothing because the Act is not required 
to be put in operation there; land is too valuable to set up in the 
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City licensed houses under the Act for such purposes. In many 
instances the City makes a profit out of the fees payable under Acts 
which the Council and the City have respectively to administer, 
whilst the Council has to make a considerable expenditure. 

If the favoured exemptions of the City ratepayers were abolished, 
and one rate imposed, the ratepayer in the City parish would have 
to pay 1:29d. more in the £, and the Metropolitan ratepayer would 
be benefited ‘1ld. in the £. The commission will have to solve 
these problems. County government, so far as it remains unrepealed 
as regards the City of London, will have to be united with that por- 
tion of county government which is now vested in the County Council, 
either by absorption of the latter and its powers into the existing 
City Corporation or vesting them in a new corporation ; and unity 
of rate for county and every other purpose will have to be established. 
The problem is one neither too large or too difficult of solution. The 
ancient traditions of the City Corporation may be retained in its 
reformed state, but there must be one representative Corporation for 
the entire metropolis. 

CuHarLes Harrison. 








THE POOR CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY. 


To every toiler and worker in our great metropolis, if the question 
were put as to what would be the greatest pleasure and rest they 
could enjoy, have we any doubt what their answer would be? 
Would it not be that nothing would revive and strengthen them 
for continuing their work more than a short stay in the country? 
The noise, the heat, the bustle of our large towns, with the mental 
and physical strain entailed, are every year telling on the vitality 
and constitution of the inhabitants, and, however easy the conditions 
of life in other respects may be, there is no doubt that the necessity for 
fresh air and exercise is becoming more urgent. Year by year London 
increases in size and population, and the rapid rate at which the 
suburbs are growing decreases in the same ratio the areas of fresh 
air and open spaces. The thick fogs of winter, which are the 
necessary consequences of more fires and a greater combustion of 
coal, vitiate the atmosphere, and try the constitution of the hardiest 
Englishman ; while, perhaps, the sultry heat of July and August, 
when the air becomes laden with dust, and the streets reek of the 
familiar odours peculiar to that time of year, is as trying and, no 
doubt, in many ways, more unhealthy. London is a healthy town 
on the whole, and the great attention given to its sanitary arrange- 
ments is unequalled. But, at the same time, there are conditions 
of life, under which a vast number of its inhabitants exist, which 
belong to no other city. There is no overcrowding of population, 
no competition for employment, as in London, and no country where 
the average size of the family is so large, which means more 
mouths to feed and makes the struggle for existence keener and 
harder. 

For many years the condition of the poor and their battle for 
existence were the care of a few philanthropists who, while realising 
the gravity of the question and the responsibilities attaching to the 
community, were unable to rouse much popular interest about them, 
so that the general apathy continued until very recent times. It 
would be ungracious and unnecessary to question the reasons which 
have brought about the great change of opinion on all these matters, 
but there is hardly any one living now who is not as keenly interested 
in the subject of the poor as he was previously indifferent ; and, 
if we are to be critical, we almost weary at times of the grandmotherly 
interest and interference we are constantly witnessing. 

There is no doubt that the lives of the majority of the poor and of 
the working classes in London consist in a struggle from the cradle 
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to the grave, modified, undoubtedly, in many cases by circumstances 
which are caused by the difference of character, and the chances, 
which influence the lives of all of us. The thrifty, sober, highly- 
paid artizan’s life is an easier one, and more free from care and 
anxiety than that of the man less skilful than himself; but it is 
equally a struggle, and when he has kept himself and his wife and 
children decently, and has given them a good education, he has 
done about as much as it is possible to expect. The man who is less 
skilful, who has less self-control, and is perhaps less fortunate, cannot 
do as much; and, again, in a lower class, we find increasing incapa- 
bility, and so on till we reach the residuum who are wellnigh 
helpless. 

In every community and in every condition of life the weakest 
suffer and go to the wall, and among the poor the stern law that the 
“sins of the fathers are visited on the children” holds good. The 
women bear more than the children, but they have either no time to 
remember or think, or constant suffering has inured them to silent 
acquiescence in a life often full of pain and privation, which is 
one of the most grievous aspects of poverty, and nothing is more 
certain than the fact that thousands of women live and die, having 
known little beyond an existence the dull monotony of which is 
only varied by pain or perpetual anxiety as to how the daily struggle 
for bread can be successfully carried on. Suffering when borne by 
men is hard enough, but suffering among women is doubly grievous 
because there are few among them who reap the consequences of per- 
sonal misconduct or intemperance. The sight of a hard-worked wife 
and mother’s pale face often goes to one’s heart as much as the 
looks of the child for whose life and future she struggles heroically. 
But it is on the children of the poor that the privation and want fall 
most sorely, for at the time of life when nature is forcing them to 
make every effort to grow and develop, the surroundings in which 
they live make the struggle harder every year. The education, 
which is so important to them and is a severe strain on the strongest 
child, is carried on unrelaxedly, and the vast majority of parents, 
who realise its importance to their children in after life, insist on 
their regular attendance in the most stoical way. It is, therefore, 
to us that the children, their needs, and wants appeal in the most 
urgent manner, and it is their welfare that touches our hearts and 
sympathies. 

Any length of time spent in work among the poor in London must 
bring the sad conviction that, while something may be done to 
ameliorate their condition, nothing much can be done permanently 
to improve that of the older generation. Their lives have fallen into 
ruts and grooves from which it would be difficult to extricate them, 
and their resignation to their fate has become so much a habis 
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that, beyond the sympathy and assistance they require in times of 
need, no other future is before them. With the younger genera- 
tion it is different: their youth gives them hope, the flower and 
promise of life, and while their needs are great their feelings of 
sorrow are ephemeral, and their keen sense of enjoyment mitigates 
the intensity of what griefs are inevitable. To them, their lives and 
their future, we turn with infinite interest, knowing how amply any- 
thing we can do for them will be appreciated and enjoyed. Harm- 
less amusements and country life are what we can provide for them, 
and are what they enjoy and long for with an intensity only expe- 
rienced by those whose power of procuring them is necessarily limited. 
On hygienic grounds, fresh air and country life is what we all desire 
and try to get for our children; and of those who live in the big 
towns of England there is a large number whose heaJth and strength 
depend on their getting a certain amount of “ change” in the year. 
Among the professional classes, however limited the j income, a father 
always tries to give his children the three weeks or a month which 
revives them and gives them the needed strength for their en- 
forced residence in a town, with its fogs and other undesirable 
accompaniments. Taking London, however, as a whole, no one 
can say that its children either look delicate or are feeble. ‘There 
is no town where children of all classes have a better physique. 
Even the very poorest children, with exceptions, look robust and 
healthy, full grown, and well nourished, and if we go into a Board 
school, in however poor a part of London, the thing that strikes 
us at once is the healthy appearance of the large majority of 
children. No doubt it is attributable to two causes—one, that 
their staple food is good bread, and another, that what time they 
have to spare from their babyhood till they start to work, they spend 
in the open air. Unfortunately their open air is the streets, with 
their unhealthy sights and experiences, but this does not diminish 
in any way the fact that the child is out all day, fine and wet, and 
by so doing is laying in a stock of strength for the future. The 
change that comes over many puny, delicate babies in their mothers’ 
arms as soon as they can crawl and run about the streets is very 
remarkable, and one cannot doubt that their daily life out of doors, 
even with its drawbacks, is the real cause of the improvement. 
We see that improvement carried still further if we take the children 
further afield and put them for a time face to face with nature, where 
the air they breathe comes over forests and valleys, laden with the 
sweet perfume of the flowers, instead of the stuffy atmosphere of our 
narrow courts and streets, and we watch the roses come on the pallid 
cheeks, and see the little frame expand and develop even in the 
short time of its visit. It is not on grounds of health alone that 
those who are interested in what has now become one of the most 
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important and valuable of all work among children in our large 
towns, namely, “the country holiday,” are desirous to develop the 
work; for there are so many other arguments which are quite as power- 
ful as the argument that it does them good. In these days when large 
country districts are being depopulated rapidly by the exodus of its 
people to the large towns, it must surely be an advantage to those 
who suffer most by the overcrowding and unhealthy surroundings 
to see and realise for themselves that there is an area outside where 
there is unlimited space, and where life can be brighter, fresher, and 
cleaner, and work, at any rate, not more precarious. 

The real difficulty in getting poor people to go to the country is 
the monotony and dulness of the life. No class leads a gayer or 
more exciting life than the poor, in many ways. The gamin in the 
London streets spends an existence so full of excitement that 
when he once takes to it there is no getting him to leave it. The 
isolation of the country, the want of the daily and hourly gossip from 
door to door make it very distasteful to the women, while the diffi- 
culty of getting supplies and of arranging their daily life so as to 
have some settled time for marketing, &c., is almost ineurmountable 
for those who have been accustomed to send round the corner every 
hour or so for what they want. One can easily understand the feel- 
ing of helplessness which would come over the mother of a large 
family transplanted from some crowded street in Whitechapel or 
Bethnal Green to the top of a breezy common some three or four miles 
from a town, and some distance away from any cottage or human 
habitation. One has often seen the effect it has on girls who have 
been sent into the country for change or rest; and there are cases 
where they disappeared shortly after their arrival, to the dismay of 
their landlady, and a regular hue and cry was started to find 
whether the visitor had lost the way, or perhaps, in the intricacies of 
the roads or darkness, had fallen into a pond and been drowned. 
All efforts however proved unsuccessful, the young lady in question 
being found next day back at home, having, as she said, fortunately 
enough money to bring her away out of “ that dull hole.” There is 
no similar feeling among children ; to them the country is an un- 
bounded delight, and one cannot help hoping that perhaps their 
early experience may make them wish, when old enough to judge 
for themselves, to take up a country life. Certainly the children 
who from accident or from other reasons have the most frequent 
holidays, always long the most to return, and this seems an increasing 
desire. How far they can influence their parents one does not know, 
but as an instance of how deeply attached poor people are to their 
ways and habits of life, I cannot say I know, during ten years’ 
experience of the work, of any family that has left London to settle 
in the country. 
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It may interest many who know nothing of the practical working of 
the scheme for giving London children country holidays to hear howit 
is carried out, and to what extent it has developed. There are many 
small agencies at work besides the large one, so that it is very difficult 
to say with any certainty how many children go yearly from London 
to the country, because, though in some cases operations are suspended 
atthe end of September, there are many children sent during the winter 
months. The clergy, the School Board visitors, the district visitors, and 
the many unpaid workers among the poor, easily find the raw material. 
The largest organisation, the Country Holiday Fund, in Buckingham 
Street, Strand, has local committees all over London, who are 
responsible for the districts in which they work, and through their 
agencies the children are sent in small parties to the homes which 
have been found for them in the country, where some local person is 
answerable for their safety and supervision while there. They are 
lodged in the cottages, and stay for a fortnight, and their places are 
then filled by other children. Nothing can be better or more com- 
plete than the arrangements made for the children, and it is remark- 
able among so large a number of children how few disagreements arise, 
considering that, in 1891, 23,771 children were sent away. 

The Country Holiday Fund expects a payment from the parents 
towards the expenses, and inflexibly adheres to that rule, and so 
do some of the other associations ; where the money can be paid it 
is extremely advisable to get it. One cannot, however, help fearing 
that where payment is expected many children who need the change 
do not get it, and that something more than is necessary is sacri- 
ficed to the principle, “‘ People must help themselves.” The Country 
Holiday Fund send their children away only for a fortnight, and 
though there are many reasons why a fortnight is not long enough, 
there is also the fact that a fortnight is better than nothing, and 
that they are enabled to send away a larger number. Perhaps too 
the class of children they assist need the longer stay less than the 
children of a much poorer and less well-to-doclass. The Children’s 
Holiday Fund, worked by Miss Honor Brooke, do almost a super- 
human work, for by her last year’s report we see they sent away 
1,298 children, and they get them all away in two days, so as not to 
remove them during schooltime and disturb their work. This holi- 
day cost £1,052, which is very little for so much enjoyment. Miss 
Brooke uses the parents’ subscriptions for travelling expenses, and 
gives her little ones their three weeks’ holiday. The Ragged School 
Union does a vast work of its own, but has its own country-homes 
and uses the boarding-out system sparingly. It is much less 
trouble sending the children to a home where the supervision and 
care are concentrated under one roof, but I think the good done is 
rather restricted, for the power of the strong personal feeling of 
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affection that grows up between the children and their country 
hosts, which is such 2 very interesting development of the work, is 
lost. It enables the children to see what a pleasant place a clean 
country home is, and it teaches the country people that, hard as their 
lot is, it is nothing in comparison to that of the dwellers in the great 
cities. To many countryfolk the sorrows and privations of London 
people have come as an astonishing revelation. 

In one place where the holiday work was started the greatest sur- 
prise and distress were shown by the countrywomen at finding the 
children did not understand having regular hours for food nor 
could be persuaded to sit down to a “‘square meal,” many of them 
never having been accustomed to anything more than a crust 
of bread or a bit of meat at odd times and hours: and many were 
the fits of indigestion brought on by the injudicious yet kindly 
hospitality of their hostesses. On the whole, the safest agents for 
finding out the poorest and most deserving children are the teachers 
of the schools. The clergy work so loyally and well with them that 
no one’s susceptibilities are hurt ; and in the universal net spread 
by the School Board all classes of children are captured, the weak 
as well as the strong. There is a temptation to the teachers, 
as well as to the clergyman, to send away the children who attend 
school and Sunday-school most regularly, when more often the poor, 
ragged, neglected child, who can do neither, from want of clothing 
or neglect, stands more sorely in need of the holiday. But the person 
superintending the holiday work soon finds for herself which are 
the needy ones. 

There are three difficulties to be surmounted in providing holidays 
—the want of clothing, the excessive dirt of some of the children, 
and the danger of over-crowding in the cottages. In the poorest parts 
of London many of the children are barely clad as it is, and their 
wardrobe would not stand the strain of being washed preparatory to 
the journey, to say nothing of the rough treatment it would be sub- 
jected to in the country. Therefore many children have to be 
entirely re-clothed. 

The question of cleanliness is a much more difficult one, for the 
London “ young lady” of from ten to twelve strongly objects to 
having her flowing locks shortened, and in many cases it is the 
only way of ensuring cleanliness. Vermin is a terrible antagonist to 
contend against, and with delicate, unhealthy children, it is often 
never got rid of, though every precaution is taken. I have always 
found washing the children’s heads with carbolic acid and water, and 
a box of ointment delicately conveyed to the country mother the 
most efficacious plan. 

Overcrowding is, however, the most serious of all evils, for the 
children, who are only too delighted to be in the country, will not 
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complain; and the villagers, who have often no sense of decency 
or hygiene, would crowd their rooms and beds with an unlimited 
number of visitors. There was one old lady who was evidently an 
old hand at the game, for she had a good-sized cottage with a large 
garden behind and was in the habit of receiving batches of children 
simultaneously from various associations, and always contrived, when 
the visitor called, to secrete the children who did not belong to 
that particular association, the others, however, being produced 
when their inspector called. Her career was, however, cut short 
by her neighbours, who resented her having successfully carried on 
a fraud in which they had not been successful. The payment of 5s. 
per week for each child is a great help to many poor countrywomen, 
for the keep of the child and its washing do not cost her that sum, 
and she is therefore able to save something out of it towards her 
rent. Yet, though there is little doubt that they do save, I have 
never heard of complaints about children being underfed. The chil- 
dren often don’t like the country food, and the change constantly 
upsets them, added to which they who live so much on “ sweeties”’ 
in London miss not being able to procure them; and though the 
beneficial effects of the change are soon seen, the children take a 
little time to become accustomed to the different diet. It is on that 
account that I attach so much importance to the holiday being three 
weeks, and not a fortnight. It costs, of course, nearly double the 
money, and one can only send half the number of children, but 
certainly with delicate children the different life, the stronger, purer 
air, the plainer food, are often upsetting. For the first week they are 
constantly ill, and it needs the two weeks to restore them to their 
former condition of health. When one thinks of the many thousand 
children who long for the change and the pleasure it brings, it may 
at first sight seem “faddy” to insist on the longer stay, but it is 
much more important to do the work thoroughly than to fritter it 
away—in giving pleasure, no doubt, but doing less permanent good. 
What is accomplished is, after all, such a drop in the ocean that it 
seems better to do what is possible, and to do it thoroughly, than 
to attempt a task impossible to carry out. Each child’s expense, 
roughly speaking, is £1 for three weeks, inclusive of railway fare 
and clothing, and would be more, but for the kindness of the railway 
companies in giving great reductions and facilities. 

But three weeks seem to be the limit of good behaviour, for after 
that one hears rumours of insubordination and unmanageable- 
ness. The novelty lasts to that period, and when it wears off, the 
natural mischief and naughtiness of the child assert themselves. Cer- 
tainly it is so with the boys, who are much more difficult to house 
than girls. People are afraid of them, and the farmer always suspects 
that whatever goes wrong in the vicinity of his surroundings is due 
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to the London boy, and the country people find him a convenient 
scapegoat. One feels sorry for the poor boys, who need and enjoy 
their holiday quite as much as girls, and whose capacity for roam- 
ing and appreciating the beauties of nature are much greater; 
but when over the age of eleven nothing but starting large camps in 
some secluded spot, under strict supervision, seems a possible and 
harmless way of taking them into the country. A great deal is often 
said of the mischief that may be done by bringing country children 
into contact with those of the town, whose knowledge of life, and 
of its darker side, people fear, is likely to contaminate the more 
innocent minds of the former. I think no one who has much to do 
with either class can look on that as a danger, for there is not much 
that a London child can teach the other. The book of life, with all 
its mysteries, is as open to the one as the other, their knowledge is 
pretty equal, and the corrupt child from London is not a bit more 
corrupt than those of any English country village. 

Anyone sending children from London to the country should be 
specially particular about the risk of infection ; and nothing is more 
easily guarded against, for the Medical Officer of Health will always 
provide a certificate if applied to. Under the recent Notification of 
Diseases Act everyone is obliged,subject to a severe penalty, to give, 
within a very short time, notice of any case of infectious illness to the 
sanitary authorities, and by applying at headquarters a certificate 
can always be procured to certify whether illness has been reported 
within a given time. Of course no system is perfect, and every- 
one, if so disposed, can dodge the sanitary officer, but this is, on the 
whole, the best plan. Many people take their children to a local 
doctor, who can only certify that they are well when he sees them, 
but that is no guarantee whatever, as I have known children taken 
from a house where scarlet fever was raging to see the doctor, who at 
once gave the required guarantee, and they were promptly sent to a 
small country village, where they and the children in the house where 
they lodged sickened of the fever. People cannot be too careful 
about this, for if illness break out, even weeks after the children 
have gone, the country people always blame them, and the local 
people, such as the sanitary inspector, the farmers, and the landlords, 
are only too glad to use it as an argument against an innovation 
they consider unnecessary, demoralizing, and as entailing a certain 
amount of responsibility and trouble. 

While pointing out, as one must, the difficulties attendant on 
the country holiday, one feels, however, that they are not in any 
way to be weighed against the immense benefit and blessing 
the holiday is to its recipients. It is the only happiness we can 
provide for the poor which is entirely without objection. If 
we think for a moment of the lives and surroundings of the little 
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ones in our large towns, of the want of air, the confined space, of 
the dull level of their daily existence, we must feel glad, on sanitary 
grounds alone, to think that such a change is within their reach, 
But it is on higher grounds that it is a necessity, for the moral, 
elevating, and refining influence it has on the children is unspeakable. 
The real joy and happiness that it gives a little child we can 
never measure, for we have no standard of happiness in our own 
lives by which we can gauge what they feel. From the moment 
the word “country holiday” is mentioned, a change comes over 
their dreams, their hopes, and their desires, and the rendezvous at 
the railway station is the preliminary step to a moment in their 
lives never forgotten. No one who has ever watched a large party 
of children leaving one of our large railway stations for the country, 
can have failed to be touched beyond measure, by the eagerness, and 
anxiety, with which they crowd into the carriages, while the sorrow 
of parting and the uncertainty of the new life on which they are 
launched, are entirely sunk in the wild expectation of the pleasures 
which are awaiting them in their new homes ; and if such is the eager 
joy of those who have been to the country before, who can imagine 
the surprise, the wonder, with which the child who has never left its 
London home, looks on the broad green earth, the waving trees, and 
the glorious sun for the first time? Who can tell what whispers and 
what hopes rise in their little hearts as they listen to the songs of the 
birds which tell them a story they have never listened to before? and 
when it is all over, and they go back again, sad as the parting is, 
they have a memory which will last them all their lives. There 
is one sad moment, and that is the saying good-bye, for many 
children leave the clean, happy, holiday home, and return to one 
that is in reality no home at all. Some of the stories of the 
grief of the children at leaving are very touching, especially that 
of the two little girls who, after being dressed and got ready 
to go to the station, were found on their knees in the little bedroom 
in which they had slept, kissing the bed and chairs from gratitude 
for the comfort they had given them during their visit. In spite of 
all the sorrow of parting, however, there is the consolation that the 
children return stronger and better, morally and physically, for their 
sojourn, and any misgivings we may have as to whether it is wise to 
bring the contrasts of life more clearly home to them may be laid at 
rest, for while the recollections of enjoyment and pleasure in chil- 
dren’s minds are inexhaustible, their memory of suffering is much 
more transitory. We are bringing up the younger generation 
under new conditions of life and education, teaching them things 
and putting ideas into their little brains of which their forefathers 
lived and died in absolute ignorance, and we must be prepared to see 
the logical result of that system. We must also be prepared in 
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some measure to provide them with the means of using that know- 
ledge and of directing it in a wholesome and beneficial direction. 
They learn, as we all do, that life is unequal and full of problems 
impossible to solve, but which patience and forbearance will enable 
us to face. These problems, however, can only be solved by our all 
joining together and realising the fact that, out of our abundance, we 
must provide something for our brothers and sisters to whom 
“little is given.” And the bond of sympathy comes through 
the children. It is the silver cord which links us all together, and 
to the wants, as well as the joys of childhood, we cannot turn a deaf 
ear. Above all, we must desire to plant the flower of hope in their 
hearts, without which life is dull, stale, and unprofitable. A country 
holiday is not the miracle which is to transform their life, but 
it is one of the many, for it brings them for the first time into con- 
tact with Nature and the many lessons she teaches usall. Shespeaks 
to the child, as well as to us of an older growth who live in constant 
communion with her, in a voice hitherto unheard in their lives, and 
tells them of beauty, peace, and the divine goodness, in which they 
have their share in common with all humanity. 

Children’s minds take but few impressions, and never more than 
one at a time, which entirely absorbs them, and the holiday is 
a fairy dream of concentrated happiness. The sorrows of their 
former life are forgotten, and when the moment arrives for their 
return they take with them a memory which no sorrow, cold, 
or hunger can ever obliterate. The sorrows and joys of older 
people are, though in a deeper sense, much the same as children’s, 
and we cling to the memory of what was beautiful and precious 
long after it has vanished out of our lives and left nought but pain 
and bitterness behind. But in the children’s memories there is no 
arriére pensée; the blue of the skies, the whispering wind in the 
trees, the joyous songs of the birds, and the glorious sun, which they 
watch with delight and wonder as he rises from his golden bed in 
the morning till he sinks to sleep on rosy clouds at night, all speak to 
them words of happiness and peace, which, though given to them but 
sparingly on earth, may be theirs in a hereafter of which the stories 
told them by the voice of Nature give but a faint idea. We cannot 
see into their little hearts, and they are often powerless to express 
what they feel, but the delight of a child lying on the hillside in 
the golden rays of the setting sun, and realising for the first time 
that this glory is unending and universal, brings him in joy and 
thankfulness nearer to the Golden Gates of the Great City, and thus 
it may be his one opportunity of forgetting all the sorrows of his 
little life in a revelation of peace and beauty hitherto undreamed of 
and unknown. 

May JEUNE, 
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THERE is, I believe, a general tendency to underrate the certainty 
of some of the convictions to which natural philosophers have 
gradually, in the course of their study of nature, been impelled ; 
more especially when those convictions have reference to something 
intangible and occult. The existence of a continuous space-filling 
medium, for instance, is probably regarded by most educated people 
as a more or less fanciful hypothesis, a figment of the scientific 
imagination, a mode of collating and welding together a certain 
number of observed facts, but not as in any physical sense a reality, 
as water and air are realities. 

I am speaking purely physically. There may be another point of 
view from which all material reality can be denied, but with these 
questions physics proper has nothing to do; it accepts the evidence 
of the senses, regarding them as the tools or instruments wherewith 
man may hope to understand one definite aspect of the universe, and 
it leaves to philosophers equipped from a different armoury the other 
aspects which the material universe may—nay, must—possess. 

By a physical “ explanation”’ is meant a clear statement of a fact 
or law in terms of something with which daily life has made us 
familiar. We are all chiefly familiar, from our youth up, with two 
apparently simple things, motion and force. We have a direct sense 
for both these things. We do not understand them in any deep 
way, probably we do not understand them at all, but we are accus- 
tomed to them. Motion and force are our primary objects of 
experience and consciousness, and in terms of them all other less 
familiar occurrences may conceivably be stated and grasped; and 
whenever a thing can be so clearly and definitely stated, it is said to be 
explained or understood ; we are said to have “a dynamical theory ” 
of it. Anything short of this may be a provisional or partial theory, 
an explanation of the less known in terms of the more known, but 
motion and force are postulated in physics as the completely known, 
and no attempt is made to press the terms of an explanation further 
than that : a dynamical theory is recognised as being at once necessary 
and sufficient. 

Now, it must be admitted at once that of very few things have we 
at present such a dynamical explanation. We have no such explana- 
tion of matter, for instance, or of gravitation, or of electricity, or 
ether, or light. It is always conceivable that of some things no purely 
dynamical explanation will ever be forthcoming, because something 
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more than motion and force may perhaps be essentially involved. 
Still, physics is bound to push the search for such an explanation to 
its furthest limits ; and so long as it does not hoodwink itself by 
vagueness and mere phrases—a feebleness against which its leaders 
are mightily and sometimes cruelly on their guard, preferring to risk 
the rejection of worthy ideas rather than permit a semi-acceptance 
of anything fanciful and obscure—so long as it vigorously probes all 
phenomena within its reach, seeking to reduce the physical aspect of 
them to terms of motion and force, so long it must be upon a safe 
track ; and, by its failure to deal with certain phenomena, it will learn 
— it already begins to suspect, its leaders must have long surmised— 
the existence of some third, as yet unknown, category, by incor- 
porating which the physics of the future may rise to higher flights 
and an enlarged scope. 

I have said that the things of which we are permanently conscious 
are motion and force, but there is a third thing which we have 
likewise been all our lives in contact with, and which we know even 
more primarily, though perhaps we are so immersed in it that our 
knowledge realises itself later,—viz., life and mind. I do not pre- 
tend to define these terms, or to speculate as to whether the things 
they connote are essentially one and not two. They exist, in the 
sense in which we permit ourselves to use that word, and they are 
not yet incorporated into physics. Till they are, they must remain 
more or less vague; but how or when they can be incorporated 
is not for me even to conjecture. 

Still, it is open to a physicist to state how the universe appears to 
him, in its broad character and physical aspect. If I were to make 
the attempt I should find it necessary for the sake of clearness to 
begin with the simplest and most fundamental ideas, in order to illus- 
trate by facts and notions in universal knowledge the kind of process 
which essentially occurs in connection with the formation of higher 
and less familiar conceptions, in regions where the common informa- 
tion of the race is so slight as to be useless. Beginning with our 
most fundamental sense I should sketch the matter thus :— 

We have muscles and we can move. I cannot analyse motion, I 
doubt if the attempt is wise, it is a simple immediate act of percep- 
tion, a direct sense of free unresisted motion. We may indeed 
move without feeling it, and that teaches us nothing, but we may 
move so as to feel it, and this teaches us much, and leads to our first 
scientific inference, viz. space; that is, simply, room to move about. 
We might have had a sense of being jammed into a full or tight- 
packed universe; but we have not: we feel it to be a spacious one. 
> Of course we do not stop at this baldness of inference: our educated 
faculty leads us to realise the existence of space far beyond the 
possibility of direct sensation ; and, further, by means of the appre- 
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ciation of speed in connection with motion, of uniform and variable 
speed, we become able to formulate the idea of “time,” or uniformity 
of sequence, and other more complex notions—acceleration and the 
like—upon a consideration of which we need not now enter. 

But our muscular sense is not limited to the perception of free 
motion: we constantly find it restricted or forcibly resisted. This 
muscular action impeded is another direct sense, that of “force,” 
and attempts to analyse it into anything simpler than itself have 
hitherto only resulted in confusion. By “ force” is meant primarily 
muscular action not accompanied by motion. Our sense of this 
teaches us that space, though roomy, is not empty: it gives us our 
second scientific inference—what we call “ matter.” 

Again we do not stop at this bare inference. By another sense, 
that of pain, or mere sensation, we discriminate between masses of 
matter in apparently intimate relation with ourselves, and other or 
foreign lumps of matter ; and we use the first portion as a measure of 
the extent of the second. We proceed also to subdivide our idea 
of matter, according to the varieties of resistance with which it 
appeals to our muscular sense, into four different states, or 
“elements” as the ancients called them ; viz., the solid, the liquid, 
the gaseous, and the ethereal. ‘The resistance experienced when we 
encounter one or other of these forms of material existence varies from 
something very impressive—the solid, through something nearly 
impalpable—the gaseous, up to something entirely imaginative, 
fanciful, or inferential, viz. the ether. The ether does not in 
any way affect our sense of touch (i.e. of force); it does not 
resist motion in the slightest degree. Not only can our bodies move 
through it, but much larger bodies, planets and comets, can rush 
through it at what we are pleased to call a prodigious speed (being 
far greater than that of an athlete) without showing the least sign of 
friction. I myself, indeed, have lately been trying delicate experi- 
ments to see whether a whirling mass of iron could to the smallest 
extent grip the ether and carry it round, with so much as a thousandth 
part of its own velocity. The answer is, no; I cannot find a trace 
of mechanical connection between matter and ether, of the kind 
known as viscosity or friction. 

Why, then, if it is so impalpable, should we assert its existence ? 
May it not be a mere fanciful speculation, to be extruded from 
physics as soon as possible? If we were limited for our knowledge 
of matter to our sense of touch, the question would never even have 
presented itself ; we should have been simply ignorant of the ether, 
as ignorant as we are of any life or mind in the universe not asso- 
ciated with some kind of material carcass. But our senses have 
attained a higher stage of development than that. We are con- 
scious of matter by means other than its resisting force. Matter 
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acts on one small portion of our body in a totally different way, and 
we are said to taste it. Even from a distance it is able to fling off 
small particles of itself sufficient to affect another delicate sense. Or 
again, if it is vibrating with an appropriate frequency, another part 
of our body responds, and the universe is discovered to be not silent 
but eloquent to those who have ears to hear. Are there any more 
discoveries to be made? Yes; and already some have been made. 
All the senses hitherto mentioned speak to us of the presence of 
ordinary matter,—gross matter, as it is sometimes called—though 
when appealing to our sense of smell, and more especially to a dog’s 
sense of smell, it is not very gross; still, with the senses hitherto 
enumerated we should never have become aware of the ether. A 
stroke of lightning might have smitten our bodies back into their 
inorganic constituents, or a torpedo-fish might have inflicted on us a 
strange kind of torment; but from these violent tutors we should 
have learnt little more than a schoolboy learns from the once ever- 
ready cane. 

But it so happens that the whole surface of our skin is sensitive in 
yet another way, and a small portion of it is astoundingly and beau- 
tifully sensitive, to an impression of,an altogether different character 
—one not necessarily associated with any form of ordinary matter— 
one that will occur equally well through space from which all solid, 
liquid, or gaseous matter has been removed. Hold your hand near a 
fire, put your face in the sunshine, and what is it you feel? You are 
now conscious of something not arriving by ordinary matter at all. 
You are now as directly conscious as you can be of the ethereal 
medium. True the process is not very direct. You cannot appre- 
hend the ether as you can matter, by touching or tasting or even 
smelling it, but the process is analogous to the kind of perception 
we might get of ordinary matter if we had the sense of hearing alone. 
It is something akin to vibrations in the ether that our skin and 
our eyes feel. 

It may be rightly asserted that it is not the ethereal disturbances 
themselves, but other disturbances excited by them in our tissues, 
that our heat nerves feel ; and the same assertion can be made for our 
more highly-developed and specialised sight nerves. All nerves must 
feel what is occurring next door to them, and can directly feel nothing 
else; but the “radiation,” the cause which excited these distur- 
bances, travelled through the ether, not through any otherwise 
known material substance. 

It should be a commonplace to rehearse how we know this. 
Briefly, thus: Radiation conspicuously comes to us from the sun. 
Now, in the intervening space, if any free or ordinary matter exists, 
it must be an exceedingly rare gas—in other words, a few scattered 
particles of matter, some big enough to be called lumps, some so 
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small as to be merely atoms, but each with a considerable gap 
between it and its neighbour. Such isolated particles are absolutely 
incompetent to transmit light. And, parenthetically, I may say 
that no form of ordinary matter, solid, liquid, or gaseous, is compe- 
tent to transmit a thing travelling with the speed and subject to the 
known laws of light. For the conveyance of radiation or light all 
ordinary matter is not only incompetent, but hopelessly and absurdly 
incompetent. If this radiation is a thing transmitted by anything at 
all it must be by something sui generis. But it is transmitted, 
for it takes time on the journey, travelling at a well-known and 
definite speed, and it is a quivering or periodic disturbance, falling 
under the general category of wave-motion. Nothing is more cer- 
tain than that. No physicist disputes it. Newton himself, who is 
commonly asserted to have promulgated a rival theory, felt the 
necessity of an ethereal medium, and knew that light consisted 
essentially of waves. 

A small digression here, to avoid any possible confusion due to 
the fact that I have purposely associated together temperature nerves 
and sight nerves. They are admittedly not the same, but they are 
alike in this that they both afford evidence of radiation ; and, were 
we blind, we might still know a good deal about the sun, and if our 
temperature nerves were immensely increased in delicacy (not all 
over, for that would be merely painful, but in some protected region), 
we might even learn about the moon, planets, and stars. In fact, an 
eye, consisting of a pupil (preferably a lens) and a sunken cavity 
lined with a surface sensitive to heat, could readily be imagined, and 
might be somewhat singularly effective. It would be more than a 
light recorder, it could detect all the ethereal quiverings caused by 
surrounding objects, and hence would see perfectly well in what we 
call “the dark.” But it would probably see far too much for 
convenience, since it would necessarily be affected by every kind 
of radiation in simple proportion to its energy ; unless, indeed, it 
were provided with a supply of screens with suitably selected 
absorbing powers. But whatever the advantage or disadvantage 
of such a sense-organ might be, we as yet do not possess one. Our 
eye does not act by detecting heat; in other words, it is not affected 
by the whole range of ethereal quiverings, but only by a very minute 
and apparently insignificant portion. It wholly ignores the ether 
waves whose frequency is comparable with that of sound; and for 
thirty or forty octaves above this nothing about us responds; but 
high up, in a range of vibration of the inconceivably high pitch of 
four to seven hundred million million per second—a range which 
extremely few accessible bodies are able to emit, and which it requires 
some knowledge and skill artificially to produce—to those waves the 
eye is acutely, surpassingly, and most intelligently sensitive. 
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This little fragment of total radiation is in itself trivial and 
negligible. Were it not for men, and glowworms, and a few other 
forms of life, hardly any of it would ever occur, on such a moderate- 
sized lump of matter as the earth. Except for an occasional volcano, 
or a flash of lightning, only gigantic bodies like the sun and stars 
have energy enough to produce these higher flute-like notes, and they 
do it by sheer main force and violence—the violence of their gravi- 
tative energy—producing not only these, but every other kind of 
radiation also. Glowworms, so far as I know, alone have learnt the 
secret of emitting the physiologically useful waves, and none others. 

Why these waves are physiologically useful, why they are what is 
called “light,” while other kinds of radiation are “ dark,” are ques- 
tions to be asked, but, at present, only tentatively answered. The 
answer must ultimately be given by the Physiologist, to: the distinc- 
tion between light and non-light can only be stated in terms of the 
eye, and its peculiar specialised sensitiveness; but a hint may be 
given him by the Physicist. The ethereal waves which affect the 
eye and the photographic plate are of a size not wholly incomparable 
with that of the atoms of matter. When a physical phenomenon is 
concerned with the ultimate atoms of matter, it is relegated at 
present to the vaguer group of knowledge summarised under the head 
of Chemistry. Sight is probably a chemical sense. In the retina 
may be complex aggregations of atoms, shaken asunder by the 
incident light vibrations, and rapidly built up again by the living 
tissues in which they live; the nerve endings meanwhile appre- 
ciating them in their temporarily dissociated condition. A vague 
speculation, not to be further countenanced except as a working 
hypothesis leading to examination of fact, but, nevertheless, the 
direction in which the thoughts of some physicists are tending— 
a direction towards which many recently discovered experimental 
facts point.’ 

It would take too long to do more than suggest some other func- 
tions for which a continuous medium of communication is necessary. 
Nothing is becoming more certain than that action at a distance is 
impossible. A body can only act immediately on what it is in con- 
tact with ; it must be by the action of contiguous particles, that is, 
practically, of a continuous medium, that force can be transmitted 
across space. Radiation is not the only thing the earth feels from 
the sun; there is in addition its gigantic gravitative pull, a force or 
tension more than what a million million steel rods, each seventeen 
feet in diameter, could stand. What mechanism transmits this 
gigantic force? Again, take a steel bar itself: when violently 


(1) Cf. sections 157a, 143, 187, and chap. xvi., of my Modern Views of Electricity, 
second edition. On the subject of universal contact action, also, as opposed to action 
at a distance, I may be permitted to refer to a lecture on ‘‘The Ether and its Func- 
tions,’’ reprinted at the end of the same book. 
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stretched with how great tenacity its parts cling together ; yet its 
particles are not in absolute contact, they are only virtually attached 
to each other by means of the universal connecting medium, the 
ether—a medium that must be competent to transmit the greatest 
stresses which our knowledge of gravitation and of cohesion shows 
us to exist. 

Hitherto I have mainly confined myself to the perception of the 
ether by our ancient sense of radiation, whereby we detect its subtle 
and delicate quiverings. But we are growing a new sense; not 
perhaps an actual sense-organ, though not so very unlike a new 
sense-organ, though the portions of matter which go to make the 
organ are not associated with our bodies by the usual links of pain 
and disease; they are more analogous to artificial teeth or mechanical 
limbs, and can be bought at an instrument-maker’s. 

Electroscopes, galvanometers, telephones—delicate instruments 
these ; not yet eclipsing our sense-organs of flesh, but in a few cases 
coming within measurable distance of their surprising sensitiveness. 
And with these what do we do? Can we smell the ether, or touch 
it, or what is the closest analogy? Perhaps there is no useful 
analogy; but nevertheless we deal with it, and that closely. Not 
yet do we fully realise what we are doing. Not yet have we any 
dynamical theory of electric currents, of static charges, and of mag- 
netism. Not yet, indeed, have we any dynamical theory of light. 
In fact, the ether has not yet been brought under the domain of 
simple mechanics—it has not yet been reduced to motion and force: 
and that probably because the force aspect of it has been so singu- 
larly elusive that it is a question whether we ought to think of it as 
material at all. No, it is apart from mechanics at present. Con- 
ceivably it may remain apart, and our first additional category, 
wherewith the foundations of physics must some day be enlarged, 
may turn out to be an ethereal one; and this inclusion may have to 
be made before we can attempt to annex vital or mental processes. 
Perhaps they will all come in together. 

Howsoever these things be, this is the kind of meaning lurking in 
the phrase that we do not yet know what electricity or what the 
ether is We have as yet no dynamical explanation of either of 
them ; but the present century has taught us what seems to their 
student an overwhelming quantity of facts about them, and when 
next century or the century after lets us deeper into their secrets, 
and into the secrets of some other phenomena now for the first time 
being rationally investigated, I feel as if it would be no merely 
material prospect that will be opening on our view, but some glimpse 
into a region of the universe which Science has never entered yet, 
but which has been sought from far, and perhaps blindly appre- 
hended, by painter or poet, by philosopher or saint. 

OxtvER LopGE. 











THE COMEDIE-FRANGAISE IN LONDON. 


On the 12th of June the Comédie-Frangaise will come over to London 
to give a series of performances at Drury Lane Theatre. The company 
is to stay one month. The French comedians are not coming in 
their individual capacity—as has occurred at different times during 
the last few years—but as an official body, under the artistic direc- 
tion of M. Jules Claretie, the general manager of the Théatre- 
Francais. At a meeting held by the members of the company, in 
March last, it was unanimously agreed that during the two months 
that the doors of the famous theatre were to be closed for repairs, 
the artists should goon a tour to London, and afterwards spend 
what remained of their holiday in an excursion to the provincial 
towns of France, in the course of which they should stop at Valence, 
the birthplace of Emile Augier, to give a gala performance in 
honour of the great dramatist, whose statue is to be erected there. 

This is the third time that the Maison de Moliére visits London 
officially. The two preceding tours took place in 1871, during the 
Commune, and in 1879 under the management of M. Emile Perrin. 
Of the artists who came over in 1871, one is still at the Comédie- 
Frangaise, and will reappear before the English public this season— 
Got. Of those who came in 1879, Londoners will see nearly all, 
with the exception of Delaunay, Talbot, Maubant, Garraud, and 
Barré, who have retired into private life; Thiron, who died two 
years ago; the elder Coquelin, who has resigned his post as a 
sociétaire, and prefers to use his talents for his own benefit ; Made- 
moiselle Croizette, Madeleine Brohan, Madame Jouassain, who act 
no more on the stage; and last, but not least, Sarah Bernhardt, 
whose adventurous and glorious career may be said to have started 
from the visit of the Comédie-Frangaise to London fourteen years 
ago. 

But fresh recruits have joined the company since it last acted 
before an English audience, and recruits of no mean worth, such as 
Mademoiselle Julia Bartet, who now ranks so high as an artist, and 
Mademoiselle Marie-Louise Marsy, who was brought prominently 
before the public by her acting in the Taming of the Shrew last year 
in Paris. We do not speak of Madame Jane Hading, who has just 
joined the Comédie-Frangaise and is no stranger to Londoners. 

How far the Maison de Moliére has retained its old reputation of 
being the first theatre in the world the English public will soon be 
able to judge for itself, whilst the older generations will be able to 
compare the present standing of the company with that which it 
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enjoyed fourteen or even twenty-three years ago, when it came over 
to London during the Commune. This comparison we shall endeavour 
to facilitate by relating the history of one of those two campaigns 
which are so intimately connected with the history of the stage in 
this century. Our readers will also learn, by the way, some parti- 
culars about the former relations between the English public and the 
French artists; and a fact of importance will be commemorated, 
which probably very few now recall, namely, that the trip of the 
Comédie-Frangaise to London in 1871 saved the company from 
utter ruin, a fact of which English readers will no doubt be pleased 
to be reminded. 

The terrible crisis through which France passed during the 
Franco-German war could not but influence the stage directly and 
adversely. Panem et circenses was the cry of the Romans during the 
decadence of the empire. But when bread is scarce, and sometimes 
not even to be found, theatrical entertainments are hardly thought 
of. The Comédie-Frangaise, like the other playhouses, experienced 
all the miseries of the siege, and the events which occurred shortly 
after, when the popular insurrection broke out, only made the situa- 
tion worse. In March, 1871, when the government of the Commune 
installed itself in Paris, the financial position of the Théatre- 
Francais had reached such a critical point that the members of the 
company were completely discouraged, and some of them even talked 
of winding up the business. Thus it was that this celebrated com- 
pany, which had been founded by Moliére, and had flourished for nearly 
twocenturies, nearly came to an end and was on the point of closing 
its doors through a financial crisis. Several of the members, however, 
were determined to fight to the end, among whom the doyen of the 
Comédie-Frangaise, Edmond Got, ranked first. Some were of opinion 
that the company should raise a loan. But was not this a daring 
venture? If one considered the then state of affairs, when would 
the theatre be able to pay back the money ? Others thought that the 
best course would be to try a tour abroad. Among these Got was 
the foremost. He was accordingly directed by the company to set 
forth his views on the subject, and at a general meeting held on the 
30th of March, he submitted a report, showing that the only way 
out of the financial difficulty was a tour with part of the company to 
the “principal towns of Europe: London, Amsterdam, Brussels, 
Vienna, or Florence—a tour which will recoup us for the unexpected 
withdrawal of the subvention and provide for the maintenance of 
the rest of the company in Paris.” 

The proposal was agreed to, and the country selected for the 
tour was England, the company recalling the spontaneity with which 
Great Britain had proved her sympathy for France in coming to her 
help without delay. The company further decided that the two 
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leading sociétaires, MM. Got and Bressant, should leave for London 
in order to make arrangements, if possible, for a series of perform- 
ances there, M. Got, the doyen, being entrusted with full powers for 
the purpose. 

This scheme was so well carried out that the campaign, which 
lasted over two months, ended in a complete success, as our readers 
will see in the course of this paper, and relieved the Comédie-Fran- 
caise from its financial embarrassments. But all the credit for this 
happy issue rests with Got, who, having no one to back him up, met 
at the outset with the greatest difficulties, which his zeal, tenacity, 
and indomitable perseverance alone enabled him to surmount. 

I asked Got himself the other day in Paris for the story of that 
strange enterprise, as I knew that he had kept a diary while stay- 
ing in London. Parts of this diary have already been published in 
Paris, by M. d’Heylli. Other parts were read to me by Got during 
the visit I paid to him at his little country-house at Boulainvilliers, 
near Passy. While listening to those unpublished pages in the 
great actor’s sitting-room, I could not help thinking of the sombre 
tragedy that was taking place in Paris while Got and his fellow- 
artists were struggling in London. An echo of the tragedy rings 
through those pages, which possess all the picturesqueness and 
vividness of impressions committed to writing at the very moment 
they are experienced. 

I naturally only selected, out of the numerous extracts which I 
was at liberty to transcribe from Got’s journal, those which seemed 
to me most likely to interest English readers. But they are suffi- 
ciently descriptive and substantial to give a complete and most 
striking idea of the excursion of the Comédie-Frangaise to London 
during the terrible period of the Commune. 

Saturday, April 1st, 1871.—Leave Paris for London at 8 a.m. by 
Boulogne and Folkestone. I spent the night in my dressing-room 
at the theatre, after acting in the Plaideurs. This play was given 
owing to a change in the programme, arising from the sudden 
departure of Bressant, who was afraid he might not be able to start 
with me the day after. In fact, it was rumoured that the Commune 
forbade all emigration, even by the Northern Railway. So I leave, 
taking with me my umbrella and in my pocket ashirt and a pair of socks, 
as I hope not to stay in London more than three days. I have with 
me only about 300 francs. Arrive at Boulogne at three. I meet 
Bressant at the station. The steamer for Folkestone will not start 
before to-morrow morning on account of the tide. We spend the 
whole day in obtaining our passport from the Prefecture. 

Monday, April 3rd.—We learn in the morning, in London, from 
the English papers, the first positive news of civil war raging in 
Paris, and especially at Courbevoie. And now, how to manage about 
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letters ? London is an inconvenient place for an uninitiated foreigner. 
M. Mitchell is not in London. His son-in-law has met with a rail- 
way accident. Besides M. Mitchell is said to be engaged at the 
Lyceum with Raphaél Félix. The whole of the Vaudeville com- 
pany will be here in afew days. ‘There does not seem to be a single 
play-house free in London, and the rent must be paid in advance, at 
least for a week! Nous voild bien! It does not matter. We have 
got some particulars about theatrical people at Messrs. Petit and 
Guy Stephan’s, friends of Bressant, who are most obliging. And, 
further, Carvalho is now in London: his wife sings at Covent 
Garden. We shall go and make inquiries there to-morrow. To 
conclude, Guy Stephan gives us the address of a Mr. Barnett. 

Sunday, April 9th.—No news, no letters. I feel that everything 
is getting into confusion. Every morning at breakfast I trans- 
late to Bressant the intelligence published by the Daily Tele- 
graph or the Times, and Bressant every time says that all will be 
over the next day. With the Prussians as organizers and the 
Communards as disorganizers, I, for my part, cannot believe that 
this state of things may not last six weeks or two months more, 
even if we do not finally die of it. 

Tuesday, April 11th—No news from Thierry (the general man- 
ager of the Comédie-Francaise), nor from Delaunay. If 1 do not 
come to a decision we shall miss the opportunity offered to us, to 
the Théatre-Francais, whese salvation depends on a tour abroad, 
whereby, at least, we may be able to wait for better times and avoid 
the loan of 200,000 francs, which was recommended us as an 
indispensable necessity, and would be a burden on us without caus- 
ing any improvement in our affairs for the present. I speak in 
that sense to Bressant, who shares my opinion entirely. My mind is 
made up. What we want is money. Without money, and in 
despite of our social standing as sociétaires, we are likely to be taken 
for impostors, since we have not the smallest official document to pro- 
duce for credit. 

I call to mind the obliging proposals which were made me on 
Sunday last at Mr. Labouchére’s, proprietor of the Queen Theatre, 
by Berkeley & Co., on the warrant of my good name, and especially 
on account of the letter I wrote about the Chdtiments. Notwith- 
standing the strangeness of this incident, which flatters my pride, 
and perhaps on account of its strangeness, I make up my mind to 
accept the loan. Berkeley lends me personally £400, a receipt for 

(1) M. Got had refused to put in an appearance at a benefit performance given by 
the Commune, the programme of which was merely composed of selections from Victor 
Hugo’s Chétiments, all directed against Napoleon III. M. Got told me that he was 
always under the impression that Berkeley & Co. had acted on that occasion at the 
instance of the Duc d’Aumale, who was, in his younger years, Got’s superior officer 
in the French army in Algeria. 
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which he only allows me to sign, as he kindly tells me, in order to set 
my conscience at ease. Three hours afterwards we were at the agent’s 
office with Montel, the man who had acted as special agent in this 
affair, myself, Bressant, and Mr. Barnett, who, on seeing the bank- 
notes, at once advanced £40 more; and the agreement was signed 
for three months. We had the Opera Comique until the Ist of 
August, with the right to sub-let it. We had crossed the 
Rubicon. 

Tuesday, April 18th.—I leave for Paris at 8.45. Considering the 
articles in the papers, and the importance which is attached in 
London to the “ French civil war,” I seem to those who stay behind 
to be entering into a furnace. Bah! It is the same with all dangers: 
the moment one boldly faces them one exclaims, “Is that all?” 

Wednesday, April 19th.—Arrived in Paris without difficulty by 
the Gare du Nord. It is now 8 a.m. Just as during the siege by the 
Prussians, one hears an unceasing cannonade from the West. How 
much more painful, however, when you come to think of it! I buy a 
Moniteur of the Commune. Four newspapers have just been suppressed. 
... Imet, on my way, a dozen defaulters who were being sent to prison 
under a strong escort. House-pillaging is evidently being carried 
on on a large scule under false pretences. The people do not appear 
to be in a bad humour. Everything seems to go on d a bonne 
franquette. The shops are open, and the public-houses, of course. 

Thursday, April 20th.—They do not allow me time to breathe 
here. To-day I must act in the Due Job; to-morrow in I7 ne faut 
jurer de rien; and the day after to-morrow, Saturday, in the Duc 
Job again. . . . I must make haste, as I have to obtain from the 
Prefecture of Police an authorization for our future staff to leave 
for London, and specially for those who, not being yet forty years 
old, can be compelled to serve in the war battalions of the Com- 
mune. I write to ex-Prefect Rigault,' and beg an audience of him: 
I wish to give my explanations viva-voce. I had better deal with the 
devil in person. 

Friday, Aprii 21st.—The reply from the ex-Prefect of Police has 
not been long in coming. I saw him (Rigault) drinking beer. 
I did well to go to him direct. They had told him that I had 
refused to put in an appearance at a performance given for the 
benefit of the widow of a general of the Commune. Luckily Rigault 
said to me in very free and rather picturesque language that he did 
not care a snap, and told me what I had better do in the matter 
of the enterprise I had undertaken, in which, he added, I had the 
sympathy of the Commune (sic). He said he was going to have Tartufe 
played at the Porte St. Martin. 

Monday, April 24th.—Received from the cashier of the Comédie 


(1) Raoul Rigault, a famous Communist. 
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Frangaise 16,000 francs in bank-notes for the London tour ; 5,000 
more I borrowed from M. Félix Mailly. So I start for London 
with 21,000 francs. The costumes and luggage were sent on to- 
day. When I was in London I learnt from the English newspapers 
more of what was going on in Paris than I can learn here in France, 
for I have hardly time to look around me. 

Thursday, April 27th.—Back in London with the company. I 
frame the bill to be posted up. 

‘*For the first time in London, the Comedié-Frangaise, represented by 
MM. Got, Delaunay, Bressant, Talbot, Coquelin, Febvre, Chéry, Barré, Garraud, 
Boucher, Chevallier, and Mesdames Favart, Emilie Dubois, Jouassain, Provost- 
Ponsin, Marie Royer, will play on Monday, May Ist, at 8 p.m., 7'urtufe and 
Le Dépit Amoureux ; Tuesday, May 2nd, L’Honneur et 1 Argent ; Wednesday, 
May 3rd, Le Duc Job ; Thursday, May 4th, Ze Misanthrope and Le Bonhomme 
Jadis; Friday, May 5th, Une Tempéte dans un Verre d’ Eau, Il ne faut jurer de rien 
and Le Dernier Quartier ; Saturday, May 6th, afternoon performance, Les 
Caprices de Marianne and Les Plaideurs; evening performance, Valérie and 
DT’ Avare.” 

Sunday, April 30th.—Sent stalls to Gounod, who wanted to pay 
for them. Had the following names registered for free seats: 
Carpeaux, Gerome, Gounod, Carvalho, Marquis de Caux and Adelina 
Patti, Labouchére, Taylor, Sala, Scott, Knight, Oxenford, Sauton, 
Bonvin, Galland, Albert Wolff, Dr. Guéneau de Mussy, Yvon, 
Heilbuth, Francis Michel, Andrieux, Guy Stephan, Berkeley, Petit, 
G. Bertrand, Weestyne. How strange the observance of Sunday 
in England is! That among such a business-like people life should 
be interrupted for twenty-four hours every week, that is to say, two 


months yearly—even for the delivery of letters and newspapers! 


But they do not stop the running of railways and steamers. Where 
is the logic of this? 

Monday, May 1st.—Large house. Tartufe meets with a success. 
The Dépit Amoureux (I play Mascarille) is not very brilliant. How- 
ever, the campaign starts pretty well. Receipts: £147 11s. 6d. 

Sunday, May 7th.—Letter to M. Edouard Thierry, general man- 
ager of the Comédie-Francaise, Paris : — 


‘*Srr,—It is Sunday at last, the first day of rest for me and for my com- 
rades, after a week which proved very arduous indeed. We played twelve 
different pieces in six days without mentioning the daily rehearsals that this 
necessitated. With regard to the most important point, the success of our 
venture, it was never in doubt, but it was not constant, and the financial 
results show considerable ups and downs. Please think of the difficulties we 
had to contend with: our almost complete ignorance of English customs and 
of the language, the insufficiency of our ‘advertisements in the very country 
of advertisement, the French theatrical companies already established here, 
and many other reasons. The most important result, however, has been 
obtained in the moral effect, which increases every day, and in the sum of 
20,000 francs which have been realised in six days. I am not discouraged. 
On the contrary. We have had up till now 2,000 francs profit daily, whilst 
in Paris we should have had receipts of 170 francs down to 91 francs, as 
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happened to you on May Ist. Besides, we are getting on respectably. The 
enterprise, though it has not proved up to the present very brilliant, is no 
unsuccessful, and we hope to see it presently in a much more flourishing con- 
dition. For my part, I am convinced it will turn out well. 
‘* Believe me, &c., 
‘*E. Gor.” 


Tuesday, May 9th.—Only the Tartufe to-night, as I noticed that 
the public which attends our performance does not like to stay late, 
and leaves at eleven or half-past to go to evening receptions. 

Thursday, May 11th.—Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle. Receipts : 3,376 
francs. Ifthe campaign were to be a failure! Good God! But 
Iam still confident . . . and I keep on struggling and trying my 
best to win the sympathy of the higher press and the haute société, 
with which I feel more at ease than with the lower classes of the 
public, who are so hard to please. 

Tuesday, May 16th.—I have not a single minute to think about 
things unconnected with the theatre. Except a few details which I 
learn now and then from my mother’s letters, all I know about 
France or Paris I gather from the headings of the English news- 
papers which are either posted up in the streets or marked with 
chalk on the pavements in the Strand. I think I can see now that 
the too famous Commune—which from its beginning was epileptic, 
and is now getting still more diseased—will die in a fit of insanity. 
But when? .. . Tothink that the Colonne Venddme should have been 
pulled down by that astonishing master in the art of painting who 
goes by the name of Courbet! And that the house of M. Thiers at 
the Place St. George should also have been demolished! It is 
almost comic. 

Thursday, May 18th.—To-day I went to present the Prince of 
Wales with the compliments of the Comédie-Frangaise, and to ask 
him to select a performance, and favour us with his attendance. I 
was very courteously received. I then went to see the Lord Cham- 
berlain, to insist upon the authorisation being given to Paul Forestier 
and Le Supplice d’une Femme, as we must have some sensational 
pieces. June is near at hand. 

Saturday, May 20th.—I receive this morning a letter from Davesne 
telling me that my father and mother are in real danger at Passy, 
that a shell fell on the roof of my house, and that Davesne himself 
has escaped from his house with all his family, but has not suc- 
ceeded in persuading my father to follow him. Another letter from 
M. Thierry, which I receive at the theatre, confirms all this, and 
leads me to believe there is more misfortune in store, as I have not 
received any direct news from my mother. I can no longer hesitate. 
I leave for sixty hours, entrusting the official management to 
Delaunay. . . . I take at Charing Cross the train for Paris, or, 
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rather, Saint-Denis, without any other luggage than a travelling-rug 
and a small bag in which I hastily put 10,000 frances for our Paris 
fellow-artists, and 15 louis for myself, a London prospectus pro- 
gramme, and a few other documents. 

Sunday, May 21st.—On my arrival in Paris, which is not attended 
with much difficulty, I hurry to the Comédie-Francaise. It is nine 
o'clock. Nobody there. 

Monday, May 22nd.—I go back to the theatre at noon. I see 
only Léon Guillard in the committee-room. He entertains such 
apprehensions about the safety of our theatre that I pretend to have 
hopes, of which I really have none, that the tragedy is at an end, 
whereas it must be yet to come, since France is centred in Paris, 
and disorder is manifest among the commanders of the troops of 
the Commune. . . . But what kind of a struggle will it be? That 
is the question. Guillard half opens a curtain to show me a barricade 
raised at the corner of the Rue de Richelieu. ‘‘ Fortunately,” says 
he, “ the Théatre-Francais has got on pretty well all this time with 
the Commune.” . . 
wa, Luesday, May 23rd.—I am on the programme for to-morrow night 
in London. I am expected for many reasons. I must leave to-night 
by the seven o’clock train. I got into Paris, and I must get out of 
it now by any means in my power. 

Friday, May 26th.—I have obtained my pass at last, from the 
Versailles army this time. I think it will enable me to get out of 
Paris to-day. 


** ARMEE DE VERSAILLES, ErAt-MAJor GENERAL. 

‘The head of the station will let M. Got, Sociétaire de la Comédie-Frangaise, 

go out without hindrance by the Boulogne Gate. Paris, May 26th, 1871. 
‘* Le général, chef d’état-major général, 
‘* VUILLEMOT.” 

Sunday, May 28th.—I arrived in London at half-past six. Very 
fine weather. My first care was to buy an Observer, a Sunday 
paper, to see what had been going on in London while I was away. 
Our company had played every day, and the paper was full of gossip, 
which was fortunately rather more terrible than true. Among other 
news, this: Df. Got shot. How did this reach London before me ? 

The receipts of the week were not very brilliant. Still, they were 
over 17,000 francs, which is not so bad. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales will attend to-morrow the performance of Mademoiselle de 
Belle-Isile, and I have to receive them officially as manager. 

Monday, May 29th.—Barnett told me that I should provide the 
state box this evening with flowers for the Princess of Wales. 

Sunday, June 11th.—Letter to M. Edouard Foussier,' Avenue 
d’Eylau 23, Paris, France :— 


(1) Dramatist; wrote with Emile Augier Les Lionnes Pauvres.\ 
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‘* My DEAR Epovarp,—At last, I have heard of you through my mother, 
who told you, while sitting at my poor father’s sick-bed, what she knows of 
my adventures in Paris during the terrible week. I shall tell you the rest 
some day, while chatting ‘between two cigarettes.’ Meanwhile I am con- 
tinuing the hard work which is to preserve our theatre. Its safety is now 
assured. But what work it is! 

‘** T have seen some of the French fugitives here. Géréme, with his chil- 
dren; the Goupil family who live in Vittoria Road; Carpeaux, who is work- 
ing feverishly in Brompton Square; Yvon who is painting in the Strand, and 
good Bonvin in Denmark Street, to whom I go during church hours and have 
breakfast in a homely way, with a national pot-au-feu. Léon Laya' comes up 
now and then from Brighton. Met the Duc d’Aumale in St. James’s. 

‘* What about our old dear Emile (Augier) with his senatorial aims? Like 
old Poirier, a French peer in 1848! After all, it is rather amusing. As he 
does not die of it, thank God! The one who will perhaps die of it is Augier’s 
patron, Mérimée! After all, happy are those who pass away. Had not old 
Auber the solace of dying before Paris was burnt ?” 


Thursday, June 15th.—The Baybier de Séville (first performance). 
Receipts: 2,880 francs. I thought the result would prove more satis- 
factory; but on thinking it over I can easily perceive the harm 
which Rossini’s opera must have done to Beaumarchais’s comedy 
before a foreign audience. One always seems to hear the cavatina 
or the celebrated air of the Calumny. 

Friday, June 16th.—Mercadet ; first performance of Alfred de 
Musset’s Caprice. Receipts: 3,500 francs. 

To-day a meeting was held regarding a banquet to the artists of 
the Comédie-Francaise. The greatest names in London are con- 
nected with the scheme: Mr. Disraeli, Lord Dufferin, and Earl 
Granville. 

Wednesday, June 21st.—Le Gendre de M. Poirier (first perform- 
ance). Receipts: 3,838 francs, 75 centimes. It was a premiére for 
me, too, as it is the first time I act in this play. Lesueur acted 
the part of M. Poirier splendidly. Provost too. I must get to play 
my part still better.’ 

Saturday, June 24th—We give in the afternoon Alfred de 
Musset’s Nuit d’Octobre at Drury Lane, for the benefit of the 
Dramatic College. Evening performance: Un Cas de Conscience ; 
Mercadet. Receipts: 4,038 francs. The Grand Duke Wladimir of 
Russia attended the performance and congratulated me. 

Sunday, June 25th_—Last week proved the best of all as regards 
receipts—24,170 francs. 

Wednesday, July 5th.—Tartufe ; Le Médecin maigré lui. Receipts: 
5,380 francs. 

Thursday, July 6th.— Mademoiselle de Belle-Isie. Receipts: 
4,406 francs 85 centimes. 


(1) Author of the Due Job. 
(2)_The part is now one of the best, if not the best, in Got’s répertoire. 
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‘** NoTICE TO THE ARTISTS (posted in the green-room). 


‘*DEAR FRIENDS,—At one of our General Meetings, the one before last, 
six among us, MM. Delaunay, Coquelin, Garraud, Boucher, Mesdames Favart 
and Proyost-Ponsin, declared that they had decided to leave at the end of the 
week ; they had unquestionably the right to do so, since it was understood 
that the theatrical tour in London would not last more than six weeks, and 
we have been staying here more than two months. Since yesterday two 
new but different opinions have been put forward. Some have insisted, in a 
round-robin, upon the advantage of remaining a week more until the Ist of 
July. Others have maintained, by letter also, that this prolongation ought to 
be extended to the end of the season, that is, the 31st of July, inasmuch as the 
rent for the house will be paid up to that date and at the rate of our present 
success, we should, by leaving London, lose an almost certain profit of 100,000 
francs, and besides, they said, what can we hope to do in Paris under present 
circumstances ? 

‘*M. Coquelin persists in his resolution of departing on the 9th, and Made- 
moiselle Favart on the other hand, who is willing to stay until the 3lst, 
asks for five days’ holiday in order to go to France. The undertaking seems 
to me impracticable with all these difficilties, and I have not the time to plan 
a new scheme of action. Besides, the position of the Comédie-Frangaise is 
now safe. I find myself, therefore, compelled to use my powers as delegate, 
and have come to the following resolution, of which I give every one notice:— 

‘*On Saturday evening, July 8th, on returning from the complimentary 
banquet which is to be given us by the Literary Guild at the Crystal Palace, 
the company will play Ji faut qu’une porte soit ouverte ow fermée and On ne 
badine pas avec Vamour. To-day’s programme will bear these words :— 

“«* Sunday, July 9th, closing day.’ 
“EK. Gor.” 


Friday, July 7th—Un Cas de Conscience; Mercadet. Receipts: 
6,000 francs. 

Saturday, July 8th.—Last night; J/ faut qu’une porte soit ouverte 
ou fermée; On ne badine pas avec l’amour. Receipts: 6,080 francs 
60 centimes, 

In the afternoon, complimentary banquet at Sydenham. 

Sunday, July 9th.—Yesterday, at the Crystal Palace banquet I had 
to respond to Lord Dufferin and Jord Granville, who spoke in 
French. Both of them came separately to my room on Friday 
evening, one hour after the performance, as they had to talk over 
with me the speeches we were to make; and they sat at the foot of 
my bed, talking freely with me, like the grands seigneurs they are. 
Here is the speech I delivered yesterday at the Crystal Palace, in 
answer to Lord Dufferin [we only give the peroration] :— 


“«, . . Thanks to you all! 

‘* And feel assured, gentlemen, that, though full of pride at the brilliant 
reception with which the literary and artistic world of London is honouring us, 
we can see into the true meaning of this generous manifestation. Your praise 
and your cheers, we all feel it, pass beyond us and call up a smile on the pale 
and still suffering face of our dear country. You have understood, gentlemen,. 
with an exquisite and almost brotherly delicacy, that what was sure to touch 
the heart of France—our mother—was a cordial welcome given in your 
country even to the humblest children of her intelligence. You have also 
understood that, in spite of the wounds recently inflicted upon her, the pride 
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of her literary past and of her immortal genius will, as in your own case, ever 
remain unbowed. 

‘* Permit me, gentlemen, to drink three healths : 

‘*In the name of the Comédie-Frangaise, to the literary and artistic world, 
to London ! 

‘In the name of art, to the divine fraternity of human minds! 

‘In the name of a comedian and of a poet, to a poet and a comedian: in 
the name of Moliére, to Shakespeare ! ” 


July 10th.—Arrival in Paris, at eight o'clock in the morning. 


Such is the Journal, which, in its brief notes hastily jotted down, 
day by day, gives so vivid a description of the now historical cam- 
paign. But what Got omits to mention is this: he had to trample 
down his own feelings in order to accomplish the object of his 
efforts, for he had the misfortune to lose his father, in Paris, whilst 
he himself was in London, struggling to the last to win the means of 
returning to France. 

The main object of the trip was attained. By means of the pro- 
ceeds realised in London, the Comédie-Francaise was able to recover 
from the heavy losses it had incurred; nay, more. When all the 
accounts were drawn up, all expenses deducted, and artists paid— 
both those in Paris and those in London—out of the 112,528 francs, 
which were the amount of the whole profit made in England, 
17,000 francs remained over, and were added to the company’s 
reserve fund. 

Is it surprising, then, that the French artists should have welcomed 
the idea of visiting London again this year? They welcomed the 
same idea in 1879, and they will do so every time an opportunity is 
afforded them to show their sympathy with the Londoners. 

Was it not Mademoiselle Suzanne Reichenberg, the ever young 
and charming doyenne of the Comédie-Frangaise, who, on my asking 
her one day what she thought of the English public, answered : 

“Le public anglais? Un public d’élite. Celui des mardis de la 
Comédie-Frangaise, avec un je ne sais quoi de bienveillant et de 
cordial qui est inséparable de toute hospitalité sincérement offerte.” 

ANGE GALDEMAR. 





IN MEMORY OF JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


"AAG ov xaipe Oavav Kai Exwv yépas iobt mpds avdpav 

mpos Te Oedv, évepors €i Tis Ereote Beds. 
TuoseE who, like myself, have sadly to lament in the death of John 
Addington Symonds the loss of a very dear and well-tried friend, 
will, I hope, regard these few pages as a simple tribute to his per- 
sonal qualities and his admirable character. The task of criticising 
his works, and of estimating their position in the literature of our 
country, must be left to other hands. If, however, those who only 
knew him as a writer may chance to gather from what is here said 
some worthy conception of what he was as a man, I shall have no 
reason to regret this compliance with the request made by the Editor 
of this Review. 

My first introduction to Symonds took place in the autumn of 
1869. He was then living in Clifton, and used to lecture on the 
Greek poets to the members of the sixth form at the College. The 
matter of these lectures has been given long ago to the world. The 
schoolboy fortunate enough to have such a teacher could not fail to be 
struck by the intense love of his subject which pervaded every word 
that he had to say. One hour in each week was the scanty time 
allotted to his course. Yet in those brief hours the influence of his 
taste and poetic discrimination came as the most perfect complement 
of our school work. The strictly accurate scholarship learning which 
we had to acquire he supplemented by revealing to us all the deli- 
cate grace of thought, the elegant simplicity of language, the hidden 
beauties of imagery to be found in those masters of style, who were 
then, as now, the principal elements in a liberal education. How 
kindly, too, how patiently and sympathetically did he help us to 
understand the masterpieces of the ancients. Lecturing, as he did, 
purely from the love of imparting to the young an intelligent appre- 
ciation of that which is most worthy to be known, he succeeded in 
rivetting the attention and attracting the interest of all who heard 
him. It was my good fortune, shared with others my contem- 
poraries, to gain in a short time through this introduction his per- 
sonal friendship, and to see him frequently in his home. There we 
had inexhaustible talks with him. Art in every form—music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, poetry, prose—was a constant topic. We were 
learners. He knew so much, and imparted his stores of knowledge 
to us with the most lavish generosity. And, above all, he impressed 
on all of us the real lessons of Greek art: the purity and simplicity, 
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the self-restraint, and modesty of its noble ideals. Looking back, 
one wonders how even his kindly patience was never exhausted by 
the rough, crude, and clumsily expressed criticisms which were 
submitted to his inspection. His secret, no doubt, was that he so 
thoroughly understood the slow process of development through 
which the young mind must necessarily pass. I remember his saying 
once in answer to some apologetic remarks about one’s own short- 
comings, that Athene, springing fully-armed from the brain of Zeus, 
must have been a disappointment to her Olympian father ; it would 
have been so delightful to have watched over the growing intelli- 
gence of her who was afterwards to live for ever as the Goddess of 
Wisdom. And such careful watching and training was his delight. The 
slightest glimmer of intelligent interest in any of us, the barest 
glimpse—to borrow Plato’s phrase—of the soul looking through the 
windows of the eyes, was caught at once by him, and his efforts to 
draw out and develop the possibilities of those with whom he came 
into contact were unceasing. To no one did he ever use a harsh 
word, All that he required was that his listeners should try their 
best. Failure and awkwardness, and lack of grasp, were of course 
only natural in learners ; but his willingness to help one over all the 
difficulties that strew the path of knowledge was never marred by 
any unkindly sarcasm, not even by an unfriendly smile at any ot 
our lame efforts or ill-expressed reproductions of the views that he 
impressed upon us. In teaching, as in friendship, he was gentleness 
personified, 

In other ways, too, his was a most delightful companionship. 
With all the work that he had then on hand, including the begin- 
nings of his History of the Renaissance, he always found time for 
those who cared to be with him. He would sit whole afternoons in 
his library reading to us snatches of his favourite authors, or point- 
ing out what we should read for ourselves. Often, too, he would 
let me see his own verses, then still in manuscript, save for the few 
pieces here and there which we secured for our school magazine. To 
these productions he was a severe critic : too severe, as I think even 
now, when I recall more than one poem then committed to memory 
and never forgotten, which, however, has not been published to the 
world at large. Paullo majora canamus was a favourite phrase with 
him, a motto with which he seemed to have prefaced all products 
of his poetical fancy. And especially was this his view with purely 
subjective lyrics. Get subjects outside self, he used to say, if you 
wish to show that you are strong; and if you intend to be a poet, 
you must begin and end with strength. Beware of playing too 
much upon the chords of personal feeling. True, the poet is 
one who has suffered; but he has learnt thereby not to bewail 
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what he has gone through, but to feel and to express genuine and 
true sympathy with the sorrows of others. Not, of course, that 
he was unsympathetic towards the outpouring of individual joys 
and griefs with which lyrical poetry deals in such large measure. 
But he saw rightly enough that over-indulgence in the like is apt to 
take hold of the young ; and therefore he strove to guide and control 
without in any way suppressing or choking the expression of per- 
sonal emotions. So, too, when a question of taste and appreciation 
came up, with admirable skill, citing the remark of the late Pro- 
fessor Green about the tedious monotony of that criticism which 
is summed up in the phrase, “I like,” or, “I don’t like,” he would 
insist on having one’s best and most genuine reasons for accepting or 
objecting to what he or others had written. It would be impossible 
to set down in words all the effects of his individual influence without 
going far beyond the scope of this article. It was a pervading influ- 
ence, stimulating those who came under it to the development of 
all their best and highest faculties consistently with the manliest 
performance of their duty ; carefully showing them how to avoid 
extremes ; making them see that the evolution of every good capa- 
city and every finer feeling was essential to the harmonious growth 
of the human soul divine ; inspiring by example, by encouragement, 
by precept, and by illustration the necessity of moderation, of large- 
heartedness, of sobriety of judgment, and gentleness of manner. 
And in spite of the fact that he was miles above us in ability, he 
would insist on taking our schoolboy opinion on knotty points of 
scholarship. which he professed to have forgotten, or never to have 
thoroughly mastered. I have known him alter a translation 
because I suggested that the grammatical construction was not as he 
had put it. No doubt I was reproducing the learned lucubration of 
some dryasdust commentator, which has probably long ago been 
shelved in favour of a more subtle interpretation, propounded 
by some worthy successor among note-writers to the classics. But 
we had to wade through Buttmann’s blunders in the derivation 
of words, to commit to memory all the troublesome root-pruning of 
Curtius, and to swallow with open mouths the million uses of the 
letter yod and the digamma, for the benefit of our future examiners 
at either university. It is a comfort to think that, after all, such 
works are not without their usefulness: they supply one pleasure 
in after life, the pleasurable sensation of knowing that one has 
completely forgotten them. 

Nor could any one have been a more valuable friend in any moment 
of trouble or sorrow, real or fanciful, which happened to come upon 
us either then or in later years. The joys and griefs, the successes 
and failures of the young lives about him seemed to have a fasci- 
nating interest for him: he was ever ready to hear, ever ready to 
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help. It was over some petulant outburst about the future, when 
the prospect seemed gloomy and doubtful, that I remember his tell- 
ing me of his own ambitions, his hopes of fame at the Bar and in 
Parliament, and how sadly they had been dashed to the ground by 
that cruel lung disease which, later on in life, drove him into exile, 
and finally killed him. One could not but admire the courage with 
which he had quietly and cheerfully given up a prospect which must 
have been very dear to him, and set himself to work hard at new 
subjects in his altered career. That he had moments of regret was, 
of course, inevitable. The “smart of the impossible” could not fail 
to leave its sting behind. Yet all that he said and all that he did 
was proof visible of his manly acceptance of nature’s decree, and 
his brave determination to fight boldly the battle of life in a different 
sphere from that to which he had looked forward all the days of his 
youthful ambitions. No doubt this fact, this knowledge that his 
life hung almost by a thread, is responsible for the frequent recur- 
rence of an undertone of melancholy in many of his poetical writings. 
And all the time that he took such a delight in watching the physical 
exercises, the joyous sports of the young athletes of our school, he 
could not but feel that with one half of our health and robustness 
he might have won some of the highest prizes in the arena of life. 
Who that has read him does not feel the impress of the spirit of 
renunciation, the Entbehren sollst du, sollst entbehren, coming in like 
a mournful refrain on a broken harp? Who, too, has not seen how 
the courage of the man triumphs over this natural regret ? Goethe’s 
phrase, Im Gansen Guten Schonen resolut su leben, was the motto of 
his life, his conduct, and his conversation. We cannot, it is true, 
solve the mystery of mysteries, the mystery of pain, the cruel 
paradox of a powerful soul forced to be ever conscious of its com- 
panionship with a weak body. We cannot solve it: but the great 
courage of the valiant man makes him rise superior to it, and even 
turns his own weakness into a source of triumph and success. He 
would admit of no railing at Life, at Fate, or Fortune. May I be 
permitted here to cite the words of that great master of pathos, 
Heinrich Heine, almost as he read them to me when he spoke of 
this harsh and undeserved sentence that Nature had passed upon 
him? We had been listening to magnificent music in our college 
chapel together—an organ recital by one of our most talented 
masters—and, from talking over the St. Ann’s fugue of Bach, which 
we had just heard, somehow the story of his disappointment came 
up. “ Listen,” he said; ‘is this melancholy enough for you?” and 
he read :— 

‘**Oh, it is no exaggeration when the poet cries out in his anguish, Life is 


a sickness, the whole world is one hospital. And Death is our physician. 
Ah, I will say nothing ill of him, I will not disturb the peace of mind of other 
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men ; for since he is the one great physician, then let them also believe that he 
is the best, and that the one medicine which he supplies, his everlasting uni- 
versal remedy, is also the best of all. At least one can say this to his 
credit, that he is always to be found, and, in spite of his vast practice, he 
never lets one wait long for him if his presence is really desired. It was 
assuredly Death himself whom I saw walking in the procession by the side 
of a pale careworn priest: his lean, quivering skeleton hands held the 
man’s flickering taper; he nodded kindly to him with his grim cold head, 
and, weak as his own limbs were, he still at times supported the poor priest, 
who at every step he took grew weaker and weaker, and would fain have 
sunk to the ground. He seemed to be whispering to him, ‘Wait but a 
brief hour, and we shall soon be at home, and I will extinguish your taper 
and lay you out on your bed, and your cold weary limbs shall rest, and 
you shall sleep so soundly that you shall never hear the clanging bell of 
St. Michael’s Church above you.’ ” 


“That,” he added, “is the note of despair. Now see how I prefer 
to state it.”” And he quoted Browning’s lines :— 


‘“O world as God has made it! All is beauty ; 
And knowing this is love, and love is duty, 
What further may be sought for or declared ? ” 


So far as I knew, he never took any active part in politics, though 
the bent of his mind in regard to public affairs was sufficiently 
decided. But that he was fully alive to the problems of the day 
the following extract may serve to show. Replying, in 1874, to 
some communication of mine, he wrote—for, in spite of his hard 
work at his own writings, he found much time for private corre- 
spondence :— 


‘*T did not mean in the least to imply that what you are now thinking about 
with reference to operatives is not eternally new as well as old. It comes 
with fresh truth and force to each mind, and is sufficient to be the motive 
principle of a lifetime for those who are really called to help the world on in 
this way. I only wanted to remind you that in this line, as in that of art or 
literature, young men are often misled by a warm but vague enthusiasm away 
from the seemingly commonplace paths of life in which they would really do 
the most good. 

‘* As for the principle of co-operation, I entirely agree. I wish there were a 
way of applying it (besides that which has been already tried at Rochdale and 
elsewhere). Iam myself of opinion that it would be really fair for capital 
and labour to share in the fluctuations of trade—if this could be practically 
managed. At present the manufacturer puts capital, education, and the 
genius which qualifies a man for great commercial undertakings into a concern 
and then pays his men at a certain fixed rate. If trade prospers, he makes the 
great profits: if it fails, he alone loses: the men neither risk so much, nor 
have they the chance of gaining so much. YetIdo not see on theoretical 
grounds why he should not show the men his books and agree to pay them 
high or low wages or nothing according to the market; they on their side 
agreeing to the rate fixed, and covenanting to perform their work under all 
circumstances, till the affair was wound up, on partnership principles. They 
would then truly co-operate. But here come in the practical difficulties. 
Business cannot be carried on aw grand jour. The master mind who has 
hazarded a speculation must alone control it. He cannot be dictated to by 
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operatives any more than a general by private soldiers, and again, would the 
operatives be willing to hold on, labouring without wage, during the bad 
seasons when all trade isa loss? . . . Then why do not unions apply their 
funds to starting co-operative businesses instead of wasting them in warfare ? 
They ought to supplant capitalists, to supersede them by putting all trade into 
the hands of associated operatives. However, I suspect they know well enough 
that this would not succeed. They are aware, each one of them, that they 
would be capitalists, and employers of labour if they could. It is the theorist, 
the visionary, the enthusiast, not the ‘ practical man’ on either side, who 
views the labour question unselfishly. The great difficulty in all human affairs 
is to effect the just medium between two irreconcileable but logically perfect 
opposites. Thus property and Communism are both logical, both intelligible 
and capable of yielding perfect deductive results, but quite irreconcileable in 
their integrity. The problem is how to be illogical and human in conduct, to 
effect that for-ever-fluctuating compromise which is life. ... All this is 
crudely thought and hastily written. I have not given, as you know, the best 
of my intellect to these problems, because I saw early in life that my intellect 
was better suited for other things. And I firmly believe that the world will 
be best served by each man discovering what his natural épyov is, and doing 
that as well as he can. The world is a symphony in which flutes and horns 
have places as well as violins. But a certain set of politico-economic prigs 
would fain have all men be fiddles —and themselves first fiddles.” 


In looking through a bundle of his letters which I still have, 
I would gladly cite page after page of them; for his own words 
would best convey to the outside world his intense sympathy with 
every turn of thought, every phase of development, every subject which 
can be of human interest. But these were not meant for publication. 
It is hard to write about one’s lost friend without intruding too much 
upon matters which are and ought ever to be respected as too sacred 
to be exposed to the public gaze, and hard to do justice to his memory 
without obtruding too much upon the reader one’s own personal 
feelings of affection and sorrow. When I heard that he was gone, 
old memories came crowding up and thoughts and feelings far too 
deep for tears. It seems only as it were yesterday when we sat and 
read together :— 


‘‘ They told me, Heracleitus, they told me thou wert dead ; 
They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed.” 


The volume of verse, the first which he published, given to me 
with his own hand, lies before me now. The lines which I had seen 
him write, and retouch and polish with exquisite taste and care, seem 
to speak as with his own voice—his that was always the voice of 
affection and friendship, hushed now, alas, in that— 


‘* Sleep that art named eternal. Is there, then, 
No chance of waking in thy noiseless realm ?” 


He is indeed gone— 
** Gone down to the empty weary house, 
Where no flesh is nor beauty, nor swift eyes, 
Nor sound o/ mouth nor might of hands and feet.” 
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Beati mortui. Let the readers of these pages, and let his friends 
—friends who have known him more intimately, and who will, no 
doubt, do far more for the character which I have here striven 
to delineate—forgive me if I have touched the note of personal sorrow. 
In these volumes, to which he was so welcome and so generous a 
contributor, he at least deserved some tribute of respect. Far away 
in the Eternal City he fell asleep. His work and his influence sur- 
vive him. They will assuredly live so long as any remain who knew 
him, and so long as men care to read the records of a finely culti- 
vated intellect, labouring with untiring industry and with an 
unbounded love for all that is beautiful and good. What more 
fitting words to lay upon his resting-place than his own lines ?— 

‘* From the sorrow and the care 
To which mortal love is heir 

o . * . 

He hath fled and he hath found 
Peace and slumber underground. 
Lay him ’neath the quiet turf 
Far from ocean’s plunging surf, 
Far from sound of hurrying feet 
Up and down the cruel street : 
Leaye him there and let him lie : 
Brush the tear-drops from your eye : 
Not a sound of grief be heard, 
Lest his peaceful sleep be stirred.” 


A. R. Crver. 


Vita 
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‘‘ Tue President, in responding, said that it was his pleasing duty 
to express, on behalf of the members of the Academy, their warm 
appreciation of the characteristically courteous and kindly terms in 
which the Lord Chancellor had commended the toast, and their 
gratification at the cordial reception the guests had given to his 
words. He was bold to believe that the work of the Academy was 
not unworthy of sympathy, and he accepted without misgiving the 
friendly comment made upon its work. The President continued : 
‘. . . But, looking from a wider standpoint at the exhibition, of 
which it seems to me the most carping critic could not challenge the 
comprehensive catholicity, and embracing further in the field of 
vision the many and manifold exhibitions, especially of painting, 
which each season brings forth ; struck, as all must be deeply, with 
the vehement and almost feverish strife of conflicting theories and 
opinions which is rife about us, it is impossible not to feel strongly 
how perplexing such a condition of things must be to the very 
young, who, on the outer threshold of their career, eager and still 
malleable, seek a sure path in such a labyrinth of contradictions. 
And here I would not be misunderstood. Steeped as I am to my 
inmost marrow in reverence for the mighty men of the past, to 
whom art owes whatever of true sublimity it boasts; convinced 
unshakeubly of the vital validity of the great principles on which 
their achievements rest, I am not yet of those who would refuse to 
art all power of evolution, or who believe that, though assuredly it 
will never reach more lofty summits, it may not send forth lateral 
shoots, fresh and delightful as only they are, indeed, nourished from 
the strong sap of the parent stem. Indeed, I do not believe, to change 
the metaphor, that they who in our time have wedded their lives to 
art have clasped to their breasts a lovely but a lifeless corpse. 
To the very young, then, I would fain offer one or two matters for 
thought, if, perchance, they will hearken to one who has grown old 
in unwavering sympathy with their struggles and their doubts. I 
would beg them to keep ever before their eyes the vital truth that 
sincerity is the well-spring of all lasting achievement; . . . that true 
genius knows no hurry, that patience is of its essence, and thorough- 
ness its constant mark; .. . that the gathered experience of past ages 
is a precious heritage, and not an irksome load, and that nothing 
will better fortify them for future and free development than the 
reverent and loving study of the past’ (cheers).’’* 

(1) Speech of Sir Frederic Leighton at the annual banquet of the Royal Academy, 


April 29th, 1893, Standard’s report. 
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So complete, so serene, so resonant, and, above all, so alliterative 
a trust in the comprehensiveness, the authority, the sleepless eye, 
the open mind, the fatherly hand of the Academy ought, indeed, to 
touch to shame and to disarm the critic. But I fear I am about to 
carp. 

It is not that I am insensible to all that must be allowed to a 
speaker in the President’s lofty but painful situation; to the rosy 
atmosphere, the thorny hedges that envelope and beset that after- 
dinner speech. There was Royalty—limited, of course, to those 
temperate encouragements of arithmetic in which, at the annual 
banquets of hospitals and refuges, it is the prescribed office of 
Royalty to indulge—computing that the Academy had industriously 
received this year 11,600 “works of art,’ and had magnanimously 
retained 1,839. There was Politics, by the mouth of Lord Rosebery, 
cordially welcoming to Millbank those Academy pictures already con- 
victed of being masterpieces of British art. There was Science, in the 
person of Lord Kelvin, declaring that everything was as beautiful as 
everything else, and that the pictures he saw around him were remark- 
able for subtle applications of science almost unimaginable to the scien- 
tific mind, and betraying that “ the scientific mind would not have 
a greater pleasure than a walk around a room like that.” Literature, 
by the lips of Mr. Leslie Stephen, had handsomely given away the 
pretensions of all critics (a generosity that any other audience 
would surely have resented from that speaker), and had held out to 
the art-critic, on his good behaviour, a dazzling bribe—‘‘ He hoped 
that critics would learn to lay aside all pretension, and to see only 
the things that a critic really could see, and to express genuine 
sympathy with human nature ; and when they had succeeded in doing 
that they would be received in such gatherings as the banquet at the 
Royal Academy.’ (Cheers.) Law, by the Lord Chancellor, had 
indeed struck an uneasy note about those same pestilent critics ; 
but the audience, secure in the sense that their pictures were of the 
kind that are never refused by a hanging committee, nor by a mil- 
lionaire, nor unappreciated by the vulgar, crowed mightily at 
the jest. What could a well-conducted President do in response 
to all this but play up to it? Could he destroy the illusions of all 
those simple and faithful souls, distress the Throne, harrow the 
Foreign Office, unnerve the Judgment-seat with faint words about 
the guardians of British art? No. If you begin with soup and go 
on to fish, and at the last make speeches in reply to much compli- 
mentary effusion, only one tone is possible, that tone of apology 
which swells to a modest pean, and concludes upon a sounding note 
of “All’s well.” This the President can incomparably do, for, as 
the Lord Chancellor said, “‘ his temperament is well recognised, and 
he has touched Art on so many sides.”” So the Prince went home 
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reflecting warmly on the noble work the President and Council had 
done for the nation in receiving 11,600 “works of art” and ac- 
cepting 1,839; and how remarkable it was, and how creditable 
to British art and the Academy, that Mr. Sidney Cooper should be 
painting at the age of eighty-six without spectacles. Lord Rose- 
bery crept back rebuked to the sordid intrigues of State with a sense 
that he had breathed a purer air; Lord Kelvin turned with a tear 
to science, and Lord Herschell with a pang to law; Mr. Leslie 
Stephen forswore criticism, and Sir Frederic remained doubly con- 
vinced, by the warm exercise of his rhetoric, that he was not of those 
whe... 


Now, I am quite ready to believe, and I think most of the wicked 
critics would agree, that the President, separated from his Academy, 
is not himself of those who . . . ; in other words, I cherish a sus- 
picion that he knows a great deal better than to that company, at 
that moment, he could decently declare; that at heart he must be 
very much at one with some of the critics of his Academy, and must 
have been not a little amused at the ease with which his associates 
and guests accepted his flatteries. A man is not the artist that Sir 
Frederic has been for nothing; he is reported to be a diligent fre- 
quenter of non-Academic exhibitions, and personally a kindly 
appreciator of the work of younger artists; he must know pretty 
well how much his exhibition is worth. And I think one can trace 
at the most difficult points in his performance, where an awkward 
speaker must have gulped or stammered, symptoms of anxiety less 
betraying, but still noticeable. A witness about to paint the truth 
a trifle brightly for his side grasps his fingers tightly, sets his teeth, 
and has a strained appearance of frankness. The more finished 
flatterer of the truth does not twitch or clutch, but he reveals his 
nervousness in the forcing of his style. Sir Frederic, it is true, 
has a natural taste for the excitements of style like rhyme and 
alliteration ; but how he flies to them when he has to say that the 
Academy exhibition is a representative one! He spurs himself for 
the leap with O’s and R’s and P’s. “The most carping critic could 
not challenge the comprehensive catholicity.” The spur carries him 
magnificently over the fence, but for pure beauty there is at least 
one C too many. 


The ugly point was passed, the note sounded that the etiquette of 
the occasion demanded ; it was a triumph in its kind. I feel, indeed, 
at that point a faint desire to be corrupt, to see no more than a critic 
ought to see, and to express genuine sympathy with human nature, 
so that I may be allowed one day to witness so monumental an 


assertion. 
3N 2 
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For let us consider, we whose cold thought was not subdued by 
the glamour of that moment, what is the truth of the matter as 
compared with the after-dinner truth of the speech. Let us rob of 
the plausibilities of the O’s and R’s this gay description ; let us 
translate it into the terms of the morning after; let us admit that 
Sir Frederic is all that a President ought to be, and that his account 
of his Academy is a beautiful ideal of what it ought to be; let us try 
to do what he cannot, hampered by all that give-and-take of com- 
pliments—that official bandying of toasts. I remember, at a Posi- 
tivist place of worship, how the celebrant arose and solemnly con- 
gratulated Space and Time on being so good as to be Space and 
Time. ‘ What,” he gratefully said, ‘should we have done without 
them?” And a thrill went through the congregation at the 
inspiring recollection that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles, and that but for the fact of our being born in 
a blessed world where two parallel lines produced to infinity never 
meet, we might have had a fourth dimension. That surely was not 
the moment for cavils about the uses that are made of space; and 
when Sir Frederic toasts ‘Science, the ... .,” and “ Literature, 
the . . . .,”’ and Science and Literature retort with “Art, the Royal 
Academy,” could the President of the latter decently arise and say, 
“ Art is a very fine thing, and an Academy a delightful ideal, but you 
will unfortunately find very little art in this Academy of ours!” 
No, he swelled and gloried as he ought to have done. 

What is the picture thus engagingly drawn? It is that of an 
Academy which is ‘‘ comprehensive ” and “catholic” ; thatis to say, 
which includes good work of all kinds ; for if catholic means anything 
different from comprehensive it must mean comprehensive according 
to a standard of excellence. It means that there is a true faith and 
a church, within which there are minor differences but not of faith, 
and that only the heretics and lost are forbidden the gates of this fold. 

What is the standard? The Academy, it appears from Sir 
Frederic, holds the tradition of the Old Masters, is based in its 
principles on “ the long assent of men ;”’ it is the central current, 
the parent stem, the fatherly bosom, away from which there may be 
little wandering streams, lateral shoots, prodigal departures. The 
wandering side-stream will return, the lateral shoots will playfully 
encircle the hoary trunk, the father will yearn over the prodigal, 
and meanwhile fat the calf. But the Academy, in the midst of 
doubt and fever, is the home of knowledge, of sanity, of infallible 
tradition, the goal and refuge from that labyrinth in which youth runs 
bewildered. Outside all is novel, experimental, precarious. 


And yet there is hope. Sir Frederic and the Academy are not 
of thoce who ... There is evolution in matters of faith—the canon 
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is not closed, The watchful church has her eye on the wandering 
youth, and will some day admit and honour him when he has proved 
that he was right. Meantime let him be sincere, as those R.A.s 
are with their “machines”; let him be patient and thorough, as they 
are with their “ annual poster ;” let him respect tradition, working, 
as Mr. Horsley does, in the spirit of Titian, rebelling no more than 
Mr. Wells against the authority of Rembrandt and Velasquez, 
following with Mr. Goodall the inspiration of Holbein. 

You grasp the idea? The Academy (1) Exhibits the best work of 
all kinds. (2) Upholds and follows the lofty standard of tradition. 
(3) But does not stereotype it, is elastic, and ready to admit fresh 
developments. 

I assert against these positions— 

(1) That the Academy is not comprehensive and catholic, but 
indiscriminate and dissident. 

(2) That its prevailing standard is a recent and vulgar idea of 
painting which has absolutely nothing to do with great traditions. 

(3) That, instead of being the first to welcome and honour what 
is new and also good, it is the last, and prefers to have everything 
new in a cheapened form. 


} 


The Academy, Sir Frederic says, is comprehensive as an exhibi- 
tion. It is so certainly, in one sense of the word, but in a sense 
utterly fatal to its pretentions as an academy. The exhibition is the 
veriest rag-bag of pictures of all sorts and degrees (except, indeed, 
the best), and nothing else is possible for an exhibition of its size. 
The idea of an academy is of a body that exercises judgment, 
that selects and discerns, but the mere number of pictures exhibited 
by the Royal Academy is an abdication of any such ideal. What 
would be thought in the analogous case of a national associa- 
tion professing to publish the best books of the year, if in a single 
year it conferred that distinction on a thousand books. Would 
it not be thought that even if the best books were somehow included, 
such a comprehension was a very poor compliment, since the 
presence of the ninety-nine that were not literature would go far to 
cancel the distinction for the hundredth that was, and to throw 
doubt on the competence or the courage of the selecting committee. 
If you are sent out into the fields to pick flowers, it may be a safe 
way of proceeding to bring home the whole field, weeds and stones 
and all, but you cannot call the result a bouquet. So if you are 
appointed to select the pictures of the year, and it turns out you 
have “selected” a thousand, it may be good-natured, it may be 
humane, it may be simply ignorant or indifferent so to have 
done, but it is certainly not academic. To sit down before ten 
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thousand new pictures with the intention of hanging about a thou- 
sand of them, is to give up all pretence of a standard, and to fall 
back on the methods of Setebos as described by Caliban. 

But Sir Frederic can hardly have intended to pride himself on 
the indiscriminateness of his exhibition. He must have meant to 
suggest that this huge net did include the fish, that there were the 
makings of a bouquet in the rubbish heap, that a search would reveal 
the presence of the living masters of English painting of whatever 
school. Is that so? 

There is one living painter of our race who, whether we regard 
the poetry of his feeling, the dignity and beauty of his arrangement, 
the charm of his colour, or the fastidious and delightful use he 
makes of his material, is an undoubted master of the art of painting. 
I speak, of course, of Mr. Whistler. His masterpiece hangs in the 
Luxembourg, among the works of French contemporary painters ; 
the élite of them, with one or two exceptions, are there, and he sur- 
passes them all. To speak of an Academy as comprehensive and 
catholic, with this huge omission from its ranks, is a little daring, 
even when the statement is addressed to so innocent a company. 

Another of our painters has been singled out for the same dis- 
tinction. There are two drawings by Mr. Burne-Jones in the 
Luxembourg, and his pictures are given a central place in the Salon 
of the Champ-de-Mars. But our Academy has proved to be not 
comprehensive enough to retain him or his pictures. 

A third painter, Mr. Sargent, is represented in the Luxembourg 
by a picture which was badly hung in the Academy. Mr. Sargent’s 
art is too imperious a lady of the world to be easily refused admit- 
tance when she chooses to call; but into what extraordinary places 
is she ushered to wait, while people on the frowsiest missions are 
welcomed and attended to? In the present Academy a portrait by 
Mr. Sargent is one of the few interesting pictures. For a wonder it 
is hung on the line, but it is cornered, so that in the hustle and 
press of the crowd it is difficult properly to see it. The purchase of 
a picture by Mr. Sargent is one of the few lapses that the adminis- 
trators of the Chantrey Fund have made into the fulfilment of their 
trust, and his name flits doubtfully among those amazing proceedings 
of “scratching,” and “ getting on the blackboard,” and voting, 
which the historian of Academy elections narrates, but he is not yet 
worthy of the rank of a Wells and a Horsley, a Goodall or a Sant. 

These are three names: need I go on? A feeling for the 
arrangement of colour has been enough to exclude Mr. Albert 
Moore from the academical ranks. A feeling for refinement and 
poetry in landscape have been equally effective with Mr. Alfred 
Hunt and Mr. Albert Goodwin. Mr. Brabazon has won fame among 
artists, but not in the Academy. Mr. Stott, of Oldham, has been 
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admired, but not there. Mr. Edward Stott is no longer with diffi- 
culty to be discovered, stored on its upper shelves. Mr. Greiffen- 
hagen, one of their own students, sent them a remarkable picture 
some years ago, and they skied him. It is surely a sign of some- 
thing wrong when young painters of talent like Mr. Steer, Mr. 
Sickert, and Mr. Furse no longer care to send to the Academy, and 
others, like Messrs. Guthrie and Roche, are welcome in Paris, in 
Munich, in Brussels before the Academy has been able to distinguish 
them from the ruck of its exhibitors. The Americans, for a like 
reason, send to Paris, and the Salon of the Champ-de-Mars is 
rapidly becoming an English and American exhibition. 

Sir Frederic speaks of ‘many and manifold” exhibitions in 
London, but he misses their significance. One after another has 
been opened because of the stupidity and neglect of the Academy. 
The Water-colour Societies, the Painter-Etchers’, the Pastellists were 
started because the Academy did not care for water-colour, and 
hardly knew that such things as etchings and pastels existed. The 
Grosvenor Gallery was opened to discover Mr. Burne-Jones, Mr. 
Whistler, Mr. Legros, and other artists to the public; the New 
Gallery has to some extent succeeded it, and is the refuge of some 
Academicians themselves. The New English Art Club and the 
Grafton exhibit the younger schools, and it has been left to those 
two exhibitions to extend to the painters of other nations the hospi- 
tality that is so repaying to the host—that has made Paris the 
metropolis of painting. Last of all the Portrait Painters have set 
up house. 

I have spoken so far only of the graphic arts. Sculpture in 
England is practised by so few, and so little affected by the patron- 
age of the mob, that the Academy more nearly carries out its duties 
in the case of sculpture than in that of any other branch of art. 
The architects are fast deserting the Academy for other associations, 
since in Burlington House the reawakening of the decorative and 
applied arts is in no way recognised. What a relief it would be 
if several of these galleries could be cleared of the silly, superfluous 
oil-pictures that fill them, and the Academy of Arts make good its 
title by encouraging more thanone, That has been left so far for the 
Art Workers’ Guild and the Arts and Crafts Society to attempt; a 
further illustration of how the catholic and comprehensive Academy 
has resigned its functions one by one, and has retained only the 
magnificent task of entertaining an uneducated taste with a debauch 
of mediocre painting. 


II. 


For what is the standard that the Academy applies to the one art 
for which it plays shopkeeper? Sir Frederic would suggest that 
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it upholds, among wild and feverish growths of unrestrained youthful 
vigour, the standard of tradition, the long assent of men. “And I 
verily believe that in the Academy it is held that the art of Mr. 
Whistler, let us say, is a mad modern freak, a heresy, when judged 
by the canons and practice of Burlington House. Certainly if a 
picture by Mr. Whistler were introduced into our Academy exhibi- 
tion the contrast would be sudden and strange. But why is that? 
It is because Mr. Whistler is on the side of the old masters, and 
practises his art with the breeding and restraint of an artist, whereas 
the Academy standard is rude and crude and modern. It would be 
like the entrance of a prince among a set of boors. One or two 
there would be to welcome him. Mr. Orchardson could stand for- 
ward unashamed. Sir John Millais might blush to remember the 
great artist he was before he adopted the manners of his company, 
uncritical man of genius that he has always been. Sir Frederic 
himself, Mr. Watts, Mr. Hook, might plead that their concessions 
to the popular standard had aiways been slight in comparison with 
their zest in their painter’s part. And so with some others in their 
degree. But there would remain the great condemnation, that here 
was a painter whom they had despised, but whose pictures might 
enter to-morrow any collection of the masters with no sense of incon- 
gruity ; whereas the pictures round, the pictures of the year, being of 
the year only, would be ejected promptly, like brawlers from a church. 

For what is the implicit ideal of the Academy? Dull or crude 
likeness and dull or crude landscape apart, it is an ideal of cheap 
illustration. It dates back but a little way, having been born of 
Academy exhibitions themselves and of publishers’ projects. The 
picture that results springs from no desire on the painter’s part to 
express the visible poetry of a scene. Popular stage arrangement is 
its form ; it has no colour, since disguised black and white or gaudy 
ticketing appeals better to a vulgar taste; the paint is disagreeable, 
since the material counts for nothing in a popular effect. The 
painter of such things is a man with some sort of loose liking for a 
particular kind of object, beasts, men in armour, or the like. He 
turns over his classical dictionary, his Bible, his Rawlinson, his 
Omar Khayyam, his Tennyson, and so forth, to excite a literary 
interest in his spectator’s mind that will cover the laziness of his 
painter’s interest. It is not that way that great pictures are made, 
and it is only the eye to which the art of painting is a closed book 
that does not discover the cheat. A great painter, of course, may 
illustrate ; the familiar stories of the Bible were for long, by an 
accident of history, the chief material of the painter; but it isa 
different thing to pass off by the devive of a subject vulgar pictures 
on a public that knows no better. It is surely not the function of 


an Academy of Art. 
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III. 


Instead, then, of the Academy being the depository of great 
traditions, the upholder of the true faith in painting against the 
infidel, it represents, in its main current and the instigation of its 
exhibitions, a parochial and insignificant heresy. Great men have 
been its accidents, and have given it a glory that, for its present 
trading purposes, does excellent service. Turner and Constable, the 
great initiators of modern landscape art, were Academicians; where 
is the trace of their example in the landscapes the Academy selects ? 
In France the lesson of Constable was understood by a group of 
artists. In England it has been taken as a licence by a set of photo- 
graphers to peddle and slab in naturalism ; and the Academy, blind 
to its own great men, is blind to all that goes on outside of itself. 
It will accept a new idea only when it has been sufficiently cheap- 
ened, or has been so long patent to the rest of the world that 
recognition is no longer to be put off. I need not insist on what I 
have already indicated: the way in which painters, and ideas, and 
schools are proclaimed on the housetops before any one at Burlington 
House seems to know of their existence. The recent elections are 
an illustration of the rate at which they become aware of things 
and of their own real preferences. The new associate, Mr. North, is 
a painter who, for a good many years, has been quietly, and with a 
certain skill, playing variations on a theme of Fred Walker’s. In 
the same way, some generations hence, the results of the work of 
Whistler, of Monet, of Degas, will be, by a casting-vote, recog- 
nised in some follower or cheapener. The cheapener of Fred 
Walker preceded the follower into the Academy. Mr. Henry 
Moore, an original and considerable artist, known to all the world, 
has, by dint of perseverance, made his blue sea familiar enough at 
the Academy to be at last made a full R.A. Mr. MacWhirter and 
Mr. Woods were the rewards the Academicians gave themselves for 
these great sacrifices. And this is the solemn rate at which the 


Academy, “steeped to its inmost marrow . . . unshakeably con- 
vinced . . .”? and so forth, ‘“‘does not refuse to Art all power of 
evolution.” Happily, Art goes its way at another pace, and in 


other paths, and is not aware of this beneficent control. No one 
objects to the Academy as a popular entertainment; its pretensions 
otherwise are absurd; and the only colour given to them is the acci- 
dental presence now and then, in its miscellaneous exhibitions, of a 
good picture, and its recognition by the State and society as an 
artistic institution. 


D. S. MacCott. 














THE EMPIRE AND ITS INSTITUTE. 


Tue tens of thousands who witnessed from within, the hundreds of 
thousands who witnessed from without, and the millions who have 
eagerly read of the stately and unique ceremonies by which the 
Imperial Institute has been inaugurated, were the genuine repre- 
sentatives of every part of our wonderful Empire. 

Foreigners present, whether in official or tourist capacity, have 
correctly appreciated the true significance of the event. The 
Queen and Empress, not less respected than beloved by more than 
400,000,000 subjects, received, with her son and heir-apparent, the 
willing homage of by far the largest national “party” of the human 
race; and these subjects, with truth, pride themselves that, under 
her crown, they enjoy a freedom far more secure, genuine, and well- 
ordered than the liberty, so often degenerating into licence, which is 
the lot of citizens of the new-fashioned money-ridden republics. 

Yet this very Empire, to which the Imperial Institute has become 
a necessity, and of which it is so essentially representative, was, in 
its present character, actually non-existent fifty years ago. Our 
United Kingdom, busy as it was fifty years ago, did not then enjoy 
or, indeed, expect to enjoy the “arts, manufactures, and commerce 
of the Queen’s Colonial and Indian Empire,” which means, for the 
mother country of to-day, as large an external business as she 
enjoyed with all the world fifty years ago. 

Perhaps actual figures afford the most graphic idea of what has 
grown up outside the United Kingdom :— 


1837. 1891. 
millions millions 

Area governed . , ° square miles 1 11 
Population , . . . number 100 374 
State revenues . : ‘ : ‘ £ 24 113 
External trade : ; ; : £ 102 443 
Shipping . ; ° ; . . tons 9 106 

236 1,047 


These millions added together form a fair “index number” to 
mark the development which has taken place, plainly exhibiting a five- 
fold increase in all that this Empire means to the mother country. 
Here have been found new and great markets for the absorp- 
tion of precisely those commodities which are naturally produced 
in the mother country, and here have also been found great areas of 
supply of those very foods and raw materials which the dense, busy 
and growing population of the home islands have neither the land 
nor the leisure to produce. It is a fact that the British Empire has 
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appropriated three out of the four areas within the temperate zones 
not hitherto occupied by civilised men. North America, South 
Africa and Australasia have fallen to the British, only South 
America remains for other colonising races. In reclaiming for the 
uses of civilisation these vast and fertile areas, the British race has 
opened out new opportunities and channels for the investment and 
creation of capital, the development of industries and commerce, and 
the employment of population both at home and abroad. 

So gigantic and rapid a development of economic conditions—pro- 
mising illimitable opportunities for industry and commerce, for the 
employment of money, manufactures, and men—has not unnaturally 
created a proportionate sentiment and pride of far-reaching effect. 
The national sentiment is now centred on the Imperial ascendency 
of the race, and through all classes the idea of a great united empire 
has taken such hold that even the barest suspicion of treason to 
that idea suffices to hurl from power the most influential statesmen. 
Of this, at the Institute reception on the 17th of May, there was a 
very notable but very regrettable example, when, with unprecedented 
force and in contravention of all proper decorum, multitudes of 
well-to-do people could not and did not refrain from showing con- 
clusively to all beholders that even the long service and exceptional 
reputation of a Prime Minister are nothing in the balance of public 
opinion when weighed against a supposed or asserted intention to 
promote the disintegration of the British Empire. Mr. Gladstone 
on that memorable 17th of May will have felt the pulse of twenty 
thousand representatives of the well-to-do and successful subjects 
from all parts of her Majesty’s wide dominions. 

This idea of the unity of the race and the integrity of its realms, 
at one time the ridiculed dream of theorists, at another the imprac- 
ticable scheme of too ardent politicians, has become a first article in 
the avowed creed of every public man. At the last General Election 
there was not a candidate but spoke and wrote of his absolute inten- 
tion to uphold the unity of the Empire. 

Imperial Federation is the catchword that has seized upon the 
popular favour, and its actual or technical meaning has been lost in 
the wider fact that the phrase is merely taken to represent this idea 
of the unity and integrity of our great Empire. Yet for all thought- 
ful statesmen the phrase is the source of much anxious pondering. 
The question is constantly propounded, What can be actually done, 
what real, tangible work can be undertaken that shall secure the 
substantial realisation of this great idea? There are men with cut- 
and-dried federal systems; there are men with extensions and 
adaptations of the existing Parliamentary system ; there are men 
with complete and men with incomplete constitutions for this wide 
Empire. But, to the practical mind, the process by which the 
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Empire has grown appears to be the process by which it will be con- 
solidated ; the history of the mother country in the past contains 
the only reliable indications of the history in the future of that 
mother country and its numerous Colonial offspring. That history 
is the tale of successive developments, of a series of growths and 
changes usually of such slight comparative importance as almost to 
escape notice. British history affords no example of sudden new 
reforms, no magnificent paper constitutions, no brand-new codes and 
institutions—it is only a record of perpetual growth. 

So must it be with the consolidation of the various component 
portions of the Empire; with the realisation of the idea and spirit of 
co-operation and unity ; with the consummation of what is meant by 
the popular phrase “ Imperial Federation.” 

Working for this great end is the one overwhelming political 
force—the popular will. This may be guided and stimulated by 
the historian and by the statesman : in the Press and on the platform, 
in Parliament and in private. But it can only grow to be an over- 
whelming force by reason of its being broad-based upon the true 
economic necessities of the case. Sentiment, pride, love of power— 
all these are great forces leading men to great actions, but they are 
the auxiliaries rather than the main army; they are the assistants 
rather than the principals; they are accompaniments rather than 
essentials—which always remain, and will remain, the economic 
necessities of the case. 

Material interests, measurable in the terms of £ s. d., are what 
pervade and regulate the public judgment ; and rightly so. Society 
is but an aggregation of individuals, and it is the material interest 
of each individual which leads him to his political judgments. 
Prosperity is, when all is said and done, the one real aim of every 
man’s politics ; and, therefore, it is truly said in public affairs that 
the way to a man’s heart is through his pocket. 

It is often pointed out that in the British Isles each hour 100 
persons are born and 60 die, yielding a net natural increase each 
year of nearly halfa million. The statistics of emigration show 
that not more than one half of this natural increase leaves the 
country each year; the other half, amounting to not less than a 
quarter of a million each year, somehow finds new employment, and is 
enabled to gain a livelihood in the old country. People may ask how 
and why is this? But the fact remains, and the fact is accounted for 
by the rapid growth of an Empire which supplies and stimulates 
every one of the old English industries. It is too often forgotten 
that the mother country has doubled its population since 1800, and 
has developed in every other direction, largely because of the great, 
new, steady demands from Colonies for her native goods. She has 
sent them her overplus of population no less than her overplus of 
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capital, and in return, with their aid, she has created for herself 
new markets and new areas of supply. The growth of the Colonies 
proceeds apace. Large areas of soil are reclaimed from Nature day 
by day, and rapidly become areas producing large crops or feeding 
hundreds of thousands, nay, millions of stock, large and small. These 
Colonial areas, as the actual records of trade show, are the precise 
economic counterpart of the mother country. In round numbers the 
records are as follows, of the annual value of our Colonial Trade in 
millions sterling :— 


United India and 
Kingdom. the Colonies. 
Exports.—Foods and raw materials . 50 190 
Manufactures . . : 190 10 
Imports. —Foods and raw materials . 390 100 
Manufactures . ° ° 40 100 


It is thus clearly seen that while of the total imports into the United 
Kingdom one-tenth only is manufactures, of the exports no less than 
four-fifths consists of manufactures. On the other hand, while 
of the total imports into India and the Colonies at least one-half is 
of manufactured articles, of the total exports nineteen-twentieths is 
made up of foods and raw materials. 

Such leading facts indicate the true economic relations between 
England and her Colonies, and afford very substantial reasons for 
the faith that the public has in the Empire, and the determination 
not to fritter away that Empire. : 

As I have frequently urged in public, the one great danger to 
our Empire is popular ignorance. In 1886, immediately after the 
memorable letter to the Lord Mayor, in which the Prince of 
Wales embodied the grand idea of an Imperial Institute, I took 
occasion in a letter in the Times (Sept. 26, 1886), and by a detailed 
article in the National Review (Dec., 1886), to focus public attention 
on the general characteristics of such an institute. Iam thankful 
to think that the ideas then formulated appear to be precisely those 
adopted in this Institute. But, before all things, I endeavoured to 
lay stress on the eradication of popular ignorance regarding India and 
the Colonies. In this one respect the Imperial Institute should do 
right good service. The emigrant, the investor, the trader-—those 
who work with person, purse, or goods—one and all need information 
far more accurate and far more easily accessible than any at present 
available. It is not my present purpose to enter into any detail, but 
the uses to which so magnificent a building as this Institute can be 
put in supplying reliable information are illimitable. The investor 
should find records, and perhaps models, of the various colonial 
undertakings ; the trader should be able to study the peculiar needs 
of the various populations, and the peculiar characteristics of the 
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commodities they offer to supply in return; the emigrant should be 
able to secure ready and absolutely trustworthy information as to any 
portion of the Empire to which he may wish to go. 

“ Pure science ” must not be slow to push her own claims. In 
anthropology there is a wealth of material which could be set out in 
the Institute. In fiscal affairs and in all those pertaining to local 
administration much is to be gleaned in Colonial records. 

On this business basis a great and very useful Institute can be 
most successfully launched. But, as I pointed out in 1886, every 
care must be taken to prevent the Institute, as such, from degenerat- 
ing either into a mere place of pleasure or a mere place of ordinary 
business. The Institute is rather an authorised place of instruction 
for those who wish to invest in, study, manufacture for, trade with, 
or emigrate to any of our Colonies. An Institute of this type is 
become absolutely necessary to carry to their full development the 
opportunities presented by our rapidly-growing Empire. As I have 
pointed out, the bases of the lasting unity of the Empire are the 
material or economic conditions of its existence. The mother 
islands overflow with money, manufactures, and men; the Colonies 
and Dependencies have superabundant lands and undeveloped re- 
sources, But to ensure the best or even the proper use of these 
conditions, and to promote the necessary co-operation and inter- 
change, the very first requisite is knowledge of facts. So that asa 
mere place of instruction the Imperial Institute will at once take a 
foremost rank, and prove of the utmost service to the United King- 
dom as well as to the Empire at large. 

That the Institute will popularise the idea of our great Empire, 
and make the public mind familiar with the varied affairs, products, 
and plans of that great Empire, is also matter for great satisfaction. 
The Prince of Wales, in his original letter to the Lord Mayor, 
well phrased its purpose: “To stimulate emigration to the British 
territories where it is required, to expand the trade between the 
different British communities, and to draw closer the bonds which 
unite the Empire.” Thus the Institute becomes precisely one of 
those steps in constitutional development which, as I have said, are 
in accordance with the genuine British method of modifying the 
Constitution. The Institute will also serve the new purpose of 
enabling Colonists from different Colonies to compare notes on sub- 
jects or industries in which they take a common interest. 

The greatest care will be necessary to pilot this great ship aright. 
Other experiences have brought to light three main dangers. The 
governing body of an institution of this kind (i.) may become a close 
corporation or clique; (ii.) may lose touch with the Colonies through 
lack of fresh blood; and (iii.) may be discredited as a place of real 
work and influence by the dominance of the “ social” aspect. To 
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obviate such a waste of power the work accomplished by the Institute 
must fulfil the promises originally given. The governing body 
must be renewed from time to time by the introduction of fresh 
blood, and the main purpose and use of the Institute as a place of 
instruction must be steadily kept in view. Above all things the 
Institute must be maintained in living touch with our Colonies by 
means of representatives on the governing body who are themselves 
in active co-operation with those Colonies. The Imperial Institute 
must embody the Imperial idea — holding the balance justly 
between all localities, interests, and influences; seeking to provide 
full knowledge in support of the zealous pride in their Empire 
now so widely instilled into the nation ; affording convincing reason 
to all Imperialists for the faith that is in them ; spreading broadcast 
all information regarding that commerce and industry on which the 
Empire is based; and upholding and explaining the secure law and 
order which dominate the whole of the Queen’s wide dominions. 
Thus may the Imperial Institute become an invaluable agent in 
preserving those influences which built up this great Empire in the 
past, maintain it in the present, and bid fair to secure it long life 
in the future. 

We believe our great Empire to be, in Lord Rosebery’s eloquent 
words, “the greatest secular agency for good the world has yet 
seen.”’ All the more do we feel bound to maintain that great 
Empire in all its integrity, and especially to keep it heart-whole, and 
preserve the indefeasible cohesion of the United Kingdom. 

We shall, one and all, wish God-speed to this Empire Institute, 
and most heartily join in the prayer of our Queen and Empress 
when declaring the building open: “ May it never cease to flourish 
as a lasting emblem of the unity and loyalty of my Empire.” 

Grorce BapEen-PowELL. 
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THE DEADLOCK IN MADAGASCAR: A REMEDY. 
To the Editor of Tue Fortnicutty Review. 


Sir,—It would appear, from the reply of the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs to a question by Sir Charles Dilke, that negotiations 
regarding Madagascar are still in progress between the French and English 
Cabinets. It was also stated that these are of such a delicate nature that 
their publication would do more harm than good. 

While bearing in mind the old quotation respecting the purlieus where 
angelic beings fear to tread, the British press may yet perhaps be permitted 
to lift a corner of the veil which shields the holy of holies of Downing 
Street from the vulgar gaze. All the more that, like most modern fetiches, 
there is not much mystery in the matter. Or at least there need not be. 
For it is now more than thirty months since Lord Salisbury made his famous 
bargain with M. Ribot, by which, speaking after the manner of men, 
Madagascar was ‘‘ swapped ”’ for Zanzibar. 

Without discussing either the morality or the details of that transaction, 
it is well to bear in mind that it is admitted, even by the French press, 
that, with one solitary exception, the British Foreign Office has loyally 
carried out its share of the bargain. 

That exception, however, is not as trifling as it would seem ; consisting, 
as it does, of handing over the British subjects who are scattered over the 
great African island to the judicial control of French officials. It is an open 
secret that the said handing over is contended by the French to be the 
logical and natural result of our acknowledgment of their Protectorate. And 
it is hard, if not impossible, to resist this contention ; especially when it 
is notorious that the omission constitutes the sole impediment to the peaceful 
extension of the French Protectorate over Madagascar. That such is the 
case will be seen at a glance, if we suppose a similar reservation to have 
been made by the French regarding Zanzibar. 

In discussing affairs in Madagascar it is well to remember that the number 
of British-born subjects on that island does not reach two hundred souls, 
including both sexes and all ages. Also that, of these, quite one-half are 
missionaries, or their families, and consequently most unlikely to frequent 
the law courts of either nationality. As regards the French, if we exclude 
the military, who are confined to the torrid harbour of Diego Suarez at the 
extreme north of the island, they also do not number more than two 
hundred persons. 

M. Ribot recently told the Chamber of Deputies ‘‘that the British 
Government had agreed to acknowledge the French Judiciary in Madagascar, 
whenever it may be established avec le consentement du Gouvernement 
Malgache.” (The italics are those of L’Opinion Publique.) But, as the 
readers of The Fortnightly Review are by this time well aware, there is no 
human probability of that consent being given, unless extorted by force of 
arms. And the doubtful success which an invading army would meet 
with has also been pretty exhaustively discussed in these columns. It would 
therefore appear to follow conclusively that the Hovas remain masters of 
the situation. 

The amiable young French diplomatist who represented his country in 
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Madagascar during the past three years, but has since been translated to a 
more congevial sphere, constantly e deavoured, by every means in his power, 
and regardless of expense, to extend | ench influence there. That he showed 
a want of appreciation of the temper . nd disposition of the Malagasy people 
has been established by the total failure of those efforts, For the undoubted 
fact remains, that to-day French influence in Madagascar is far below what it 
was more than two years ago, just previously to the obtaining of Lord Salis- 
bury’s good offices. It is no secret also, that money has been freely expended 
in attempting to detach certain leading Hova officials from their allegiance ; 
and, it must be admitted, in some cases, with a fair amount of success. 
But the shrewd old Hova Premier, although occasionally deceived, has a 
keen scent for ‘‘la blague,” and is, on the whole, well served by his 
myrmidons. The Résident Général’s toolish little ‘‘ ruse” of sending away 
all the French ladies in Madagascar, at the expense of the Republic, in the 
hope of frightening the Hovas, as showing them that a war was imminent, 
was a shot which totally missed its mark ; indeed it only made the Hovas 
more firm in their refusal, because more sceptical as to the will, if not also 
as to the power, of the French Government to enforce its demands. Various 
petty plots and intrigues might also be mentioned: all of which were 
patent to the eyes of the governing race, and evoked equally their amuse- 
ment and their disdain. They are, almost to a man, diligent students of 
the Bible; and they have laid to heart the saying of the Wise Man, that 
‘Surely in vain is the net spread in the sight of any bird.” And that 
particularly keen-sighted fowl, ‘‘ Voromahery,” the Malagasy falcon, is by 
no means an inept emblem of the present dynasty.’ 

The little bout of fencing has now lasted for more than two years and a half; 
and during that time no single point has been scored by the French. It is not 
too much tosay thatthe prospects of the extension of their dominationin Mada- 
gascar are at this moment as remote and undefined as the date of the famous 
Greek Kalends; unless the British Government yields in the matter of the 
Judiciary. Is this a desirable state of things, whether for the French, 
for other foreign nations, or for the Malagasy themselves? To answer 
this, several considerations have to be borne in mind, Oneis, that this beau- 
tiful island possesses very great, if not enormous, capabilities and natural 
resources, which only need intelligent enterprise for their speedy develop- 
ment. Again every one who knows the country, and the great majority 
of the most thoughtful natives wish it to be opened and not closed to 
foreign energy, and above all, desire the introduction of foreign capital. 
No people in the world know the value of money better than the Mala- 
gasy. It is a common saying that neither Jews nor Chinese can get a 
living among them. And it is a fact that one of the very few Chinamen 
who ever ventured into the interior of the country literally starved to death 
on the road to the capital.? As has been frequently stated, the Malagasy 
Government would not be unwilling to reform many of the abuses of their 
present system; notably the detested forced service, or ‘‘ Fanampoana ” ; 
and it is even said, but with bated breath, they might be persuaded to 
allow roads to be made in their country, could they be firmly convinced that 


(1) Voromahery, the South African peregrine falcon: a hawk, small in size, but 
noticeable for its strength and courage, whence its Malagasy name of ‘ powerful bird ”’ 
(Faleo minor, Bp.). Its native name is also that of the clan or tribe of Hova Malagasy, 
who occupy the capital Antananarivo and its immediate neighbourhood, and the figure 
of the bird has been adopted as an emblem by the Hova government.—Rev. J. Richard- 
son’s Malagasy Dictionary. 

(2) But within the past two years some of these wonderful people have established 


themselves at Tamatave, and have already secured a large portion of, the retail trade of 
that port. 
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those reforms, and especially those much dreaded roads, would not be used 
against themselves, and lead to the immediate upsetting of their ‘‘ Raj.” 
Nor is this either wonderful or ridiculous. For, assuredly, if the two 
hundred and twenty miles between the capital and the principal seaport had 
been shortened, in point of time, from the seven or eight days now required, 
to the five hours of an express train, the ‘‘ Voromahery”’ would not perch 
s0 undisturbedly as now on the turrets of the palace; but, together with 
many very comfortable traditions and monopolies, would have long ago 
been scared away by the whistle of the locomotive. 

It would weary your readers to give instances of the wonderful capacity, 
exceeding even what they had been known to possess, which the Hovas have 
lately developed, for doing nothing, with the greatest possible deliberation, and 
involving the most inconceivable waste of time. Someone has wittily said, 
that they enjoy at least one divine attribute, inasmuch as “ a thousand years 
in their sight are even as one day.” But, in common with their ancestors, the 
Malays, they have some right to urge that, especially of late, their Fabian 
policy has not been without its advantages ; and that, opposed though it be 
to the keener and more rapid Western methods, it has certainly hitherto 
resulted in preserving the soil of their beautiful country from the plough or 
the crushing-mill of the invading foreigner. And yet, with all this, most of 
those who know them best are ready toadmit that, provided their independence 
could be guaranteed, the Malayasy would not only be willing, but would 
even be delighted to see capital and industry introduced into their island. 
And it seems, to those who are “ looking on at the game,”’ that the present 
moment is peculiarly ripe for sucha guarantee. The first and most essen- 
tial thing required is a little, perhaps even a good deal of, magnanimity on 
the part of the French. Fortunately for the exercise of such a quality, ‘la 
grande Nation” has not realised, other matters having distracted their 
attention, the magnitude of the snubbing they have received at the 
hands of this puny power. More than this, they now know full well, or at 
least the more intelligent among them do, and certainly the Quai d’Orsai 
does, that it would cost them several millions sterling and several thousand 
soldiers’ lives, before they could impose even the very lightest of the 
fetters, with which they had fondly hoped to bind the governing race of 
Madagascar. It is perhaps too much to expect them to admit this; nor is 
it necessary, except tacitly. But they may rest assured that any further 
attempt to fasten the aforesaid fetters will only expose them to fresh mor- 
tification and disappointment. This being the case is it too much to hope, 
in these days of arbitration, that the French Government may, by a bold and 
generous action, earn the respect and admiration of the civilised world ? And 
for this purpose all that would be required on their part would be the solemn 
ratification, in the name of the French Republic, of the treaty at present 
existing with Madagascar, together with its explanatory appendix, For itis 
equally idle and unworthy on the part of a great nation to attempt to revive 
the exploded assumption, that the appendix, which was signed by their 
representatives, and without which the Hovas would not have recognised 
the Treaty, was not in fact part and parcel of the latter. 

With such a solemn ratification agreed to by France, it is morally certain 
that the other great powers, including the United States, would most 
willingly follow suit. And thus practically, and at the same time gracefully, 
and, above all, honestly and legally, the independence of Madagascar would 
be guaranteed. Nor need there be any sacrifice of national pride in such 
a proceeding, for France would still remain the leading power, if not 
exactly paramount, in Madagascar. 

But, as has been before said, no true friend of freedom, of progress, or of 
honest enterprise, would wish them to stop at this point, and thus to relegate 
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this immense island, with its almost boundless capabilities of development, 
to the ultra-conservative control of a mere handful of people—who are after 
all only a few members of a (comparatively speaking) foreign and recently- 
established tribe—without at the same time requiring some equivalent 
guarantees, that the admitted abuses of its government should be removed, 
and that its equally well-known resources should be opened up. A few of 
the necessary reforms may be enumerated, which would certainly be agreed 
to by the Malagasy Government, if only they were insisted on with firm- 
ness and tact; and if they were, at the same time, made the conditions 
of the recognition of the independence of the island by the other great 
Powers. For there is where the main strength of the Hova position lies, 
namely, in their knowledge of the divergence of interests among those 
Powers; one need not arouse susceptibilities by particularising those 
differences, 

Most of the reforms of which there is the greatest want have at one time 
or another occupied the attention of the Hova Premier, who has indeed 
promised on various occasions and to different persons to introduce 
measures for effecting them. But he has had some reason, at least of late, 
to defer their introduction, urging that the unjust demands of the French 
interfere with the realisation of those projects. They are as follows :— 

1. To allow roads to be made, railways to be constructed, and water- 
ways to be opened out; and to give facilities and grants of land on long 
leases for these purposes. (Note. To give the fee simple of land is contrary 
to the laws of Madagascar.) 

2. To abolish ‘‘ Fanampoana,”’ or forced labour ; substituting for it taxa- 
tion. 

8. To facilitate the acquisition of land, on long ‘leases, for cultivation 
and pastoral purposes, by foreigners. 

4. To issue mining licences to foreigners, upon terms similar to those 
obtaining in South Africa and in other mineral-producing countries. 

There is no need at present to touch upon the ticklish question of slavery, 
which in Madagascar is of the very mildest type. The condition in fact 
of the slaves is in many cases far superior to that of the “ fanampoaned ” 
freemen, and that condition is becoming improved by the mere force 
of circumstances. If forced labour in general were abolished, the 
freedom of the slaves would inevitably and innocuously follow. The 
simplicity of the reforms required is surely a good reason for their adop- 
tion. And yet, simple as they are, the man who would undertake their 
introduction would do more for the development of the wealth as well as 
for the best interests of Madagascar, than any king or potentate who has 
yet ruled. Nothing has hitherto been said of the attitude which the 
various missionary societies would adopt towards such contemplated reforms. 
The Europeans here are such a mere handful, that to quote names would be 
invidious and would arouse jealousies and heart-burnings. But it may be 
boldly stated that neither the Jesuits, the 8. P. G., the L. M. P., nor the 
F. F. M. A. desire to see the influence of the French Government para- 
mount in Madagascar ; but, on the other hand, every one of these societies 
would be entirely satisfied if the independence of the country were guaran- 
teed, and at the same time, the above-named reforms were actually 
inaugurated. But who is to take the initiative towards such a desirable 
consummation ? Unless the mere mooting of the idea through the columns 
of the Fortnightly Review will effect the conversion of the ‘‘ Quai d’Orsai”’ 
to these views, it is perhaps too much to expect the French Ministry to 
instruct their representative to tater le terrain with the Hova Premier. On 
the other hand, the latter, from reasons which have been given, as well as 
from personal, racial, and dynastic causes, would be the very last man in 
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Madagascar to open the negotiations. The Germans have too much to 
attend to at home. Lord Rosebery would perhaps be looked upon with 
some suspicion were he to propose them. The ‘“‘ Munro doctrine” excludes 
the United States. Who, then, will bell the cat? Who will undertake 
the task? Who will act as the ‘“‘honest broker”? Although no cash 
‘** commission’ would fall to his share, yet it is quite certain that, if he 
succeeds, his name will be held in grateful esteem by millions of peoples, 
both in the Southern and Northern, in the Eastern as well as in the 
Western hemispheres. 

Although the Court and a large portion of the Malagasy people 
have embraced Christianity, they are still very much influenced by super- 
stitions, presages, lucky days, and so forth. Their belief in their invinci- 
bility can hardly fail to be considerably strengthened by the fresh disaster 
which has occurred to a war-ship of the French squadron in their waters. 
The La Bourdonnais, whose loss was lately announced, was the third French 
man-of-war which has been wrecked on the Madagascar coast during the 
past few years. The two previous were lost in Tamatave Harbour; one of 
them in February, 1888, the other two years before. 

The newspapers of to-day have made public what a few, of us have 
known for some time: namely that, at the beginning of this year, the Hovas 
landed a large quantity of warlike material at Vatomandry, on the East 
Coast of Madagascar. But those who deduce from it the conclusion that 
the Malagasy Government have acted thus, ‘‘ with the intention of driving 
the French into the sea,’’ as the French newspapers seem to believe— 
entirely mistake the attitude of the Hovas. It is true that they are keen 
observers, and watch every move in the game of European Politics, which, 
of late years, would seem to resemble, in no slight degree, that of the 
Transatlantic “ Poker.’’ And they perfectly well understand that, in pro- 
portion as France becomes embroiled with other countries, such as Tonquin, 
Dahomey, or Siam—leaving Germany for the present out of calculation— 
their own “‘ paper rises,” and the danger of their subjugation becomes 
more remote. 

But every one who knows them well will be of our opinion, that only 
the extremest measures on the part of a foreign power would tempt them 
to take the offensive. They may, so to speak, ‘‘ pay to see,” but they will 
not ‘‘ go one better.” 

I am sir, &c., 
Loxpon, May 23th, 1893. VaZana., 
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THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY AND SCHEDULE VI. 
OF THE HOME RULE BILL. 


To the Editor of Taz Fortnicutty Review. 


‘‘The principles which we recognise as applicable to the consideration of the impor- 
tant question connected with the Constabulary are these: their gradual reduction, their 
ultimate dissolution or disappearance, our full recognition and discharge of every 
obligation towards them in such a way as I hope we shall see that the interest of that 
remarkable and honourable force will not be adversely affected in the passing of such a 
measure as that now before the House.’’—Mr. Gladstone introducing the Bill in the House 
of Commons, 13th February, 1893. 

‘‘ The Constabulary deserve the praise which has been bestowed on them. We are 
aware of the obligations whivh Imperial legislation has imposed upon us in their regard, 
and we propose to abide by these obligations, and it will be found that the Constabulary 
have been dealt with in accordance with the chartered position they hold, and that they 
will have no reason to complain.”’—Mr. Bryce, in the Debate on the First Reading of the 
Bill, 

‘¢For more than fifty years, at all events, they have stood between society and 
anarchy.’’—Mr. Balfour, at Dublin, April 8th, 1893. 

‘*No word can be too good for them. I know very well that in times of trouble, 
and trial, and difficulty, that body of men were second to no body of men of any sort or 
kind, and they showed a zeal, energy, and ability which reflect far higher credit on 
them than any words of mine can possibly do.”’—TZhe Marquis of Londonderry, at Cork, 
April 12th, 1893. 

Smr,—Among the great cloud of witnesses which has been growing and 
gathering strength every day for the last three months in Ireland against the 
Home Rule Bill, one body has been conspicuous by its absence—the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. For obvious reasons they cannot speak out. If they 
could, we imagine they would plead, like Duncan's virtues, ‘‘ trumpet-tongued 
against this deep damnation of their taking off.” Their high code of discip- 
line forbids them to publicly declare their opinions, but we learn that they 
have been putting forward their views privately, and those statements of 
their claims which have already appeared in print show no appreciation of 
the liberal attention they are said to have received. 

Such statements apart, however, any outsider can discern the absurdity 
of the Schedule upon slight consideration. While we have had arguments 
against the Bill on almost every clause and section, Schedule VI. has hardly 
received the attention it deserves. To begin with, it is hard to arrive at 
the mental condition of the sincere Nationalist who can find anything to say 
in favour of it. The author of the Bill, with that mental dexterity for which 
he is famous, would have his sequacious admirers believe that one of the 
economies of the Irish administration will be effected in the local police 
forces. What are the facts of the case ? In addition to maintaining their 
own local police forces, the Irish people will be responsible for two-thirds 
of the pay, pensions, gratuities, &c., of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

No doubt Mr, Gladstone and his followers believe that the great bulk of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary will go over to the Irish Government and join 
the local forces. Ifthey believe this, they can believe anything. It may be 
confidently stated that not 20 per cent. of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
would join the local Irish forces even on the present tenure as to salaries, 
pensions, &c. which they are candidly informed they would never get. A 
small proportion might, owing to encumbrances, take service under the Irish 
Government as a pis aller, but they would cross over with considerable 
misgiving. A policeman knows as well as most people on which side his 
bread is buttered, and he has always regarded with peculiar tenderness 
‘‘the appointed day” on the 1st of each month, when he received from 
Imperial sources his comfortable wage for work done. He is but human, 
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and he may be forgiven if he is reluctant to entrust himself to the scanty 
mercies of an Irish Exchequer, and harbours the suspicion that the “ ap- 
pointed day” may not come round so regularly for the time to come, 
Besides, if he joins the Irish forces what expectations can his new masters 
hold out to him in comparison with what he has? They leave him in no 
doubt on the subject ; they tell him plainly the expense of the police forces 
in Ireland is more than twice what it ought to be. His salary then in the 
future will be one-half its present worth! If he meets this with the objec- 
tion that there will be fewer policemen, his credulity is sublime. The last 
elections in Clare and Louth, and the recent treatment of the people's 
darling, Mr. William O’Brien, in Cork, to instance one or two mere trifles, 
might shake his convictions on that score. 

A few sanguine souls of the rank and file may be deluding themselves 
with the pleasing picture of a chief constableship or an inspectorship in the 
near future, when all the present paraphernalia of drills and parades, and 
strict discipline will be done away with, when they will be no longer officered 
by men “‘ whose language they do not understand,” no longer liable to dis- 
missal for ‘‘ being drunk and resisting the guard.”’ But what will it avail if 
with good discipline will disappear also good pay ? They will soon realise 
that the sergeant with a £70 salary is a more comfortable person—with all 
his restraints—than the free and unfettered Irish inspector passing rich on 
£40 a year. 

It is tolerably certain, then, that in addition to their own local forces, 
the Irish Government will be saddled with two-thirds of the pensions of 
almost the whole Royal force. If they are satisfied with this arrangement, 
they are docility itself. Mr. Redmond regards it as intolerable, and fixes 
one-third as the maximum Ireland should be asked to pay. So does Mr. 
Clancy. Upon this suggestion Englishmen will express themselves in terms 
easy to understand. 

Let us consider the proposals as they will directly affect the police. In the 
first place they are a sorry and shameful breach of confidence. Since the 
Constabulary were consolidated in the reign of William IV., one Act after 
another has gone upon the Statute Book regulating, strengthening, and 
securing their position. Security of office is the strongest inducement to a 
policeman’s life in Ireland. Rob them of this, you make them poor indeed. 
‘Their duties are always heavy, frequently irksome, and have time after time 
brought them into collision with different classes of the community. Their 
code of discipline is distinctly rigorous, and offences which in the Army are 
looked upon leniently are in the case of the Constabulary visited with con- 
dign punishment. And if they are fairly well paid they have always been 
well abused by an inconsiderate people who owe to them any measure of 
peace they enjoy. 

Security of position is a still stronger inducement with officers ; in fact, 
in most of their cases it is the only determining element. Their pay is 
very moderate considering their position—promotion is slow—a county 
inspectorship is a remote contingency twenty years off—there is nothing 
else to look to except a resident magistracy for the favoured few. They 
gave up their chances of big uncertainties in the hope—the foolish hope 
as it appears—of a small certainty. Now their one plank is snapped 
beneath their feet. What is the generous treatment of which they were 
assured ? Loss of profession, loss of the major portion of their income, and 
the prospect of acting as a buffer for six years to the different disinte- 
grating elements of an Irish Pandemonium ! 

If there is any liberality in the case—either of officers or men—where is 
it bestowed ? Upon those who in any event would from age or incapacity 
be going out on pension within the next few years, men who have seep 
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their full share of the realities of Irish life, and would soon dedicate their 
swords or their Sniders to Mars, and spend the rest of their lives in retire- 
ment. In a word, speaking broadly, the Act would benefit those whose 
work is done. We do not quarrel with that ; but what about the bone and 
sinew of the force—men who have done yeoman service already, and are 
ready and fit to do it for many years to come, thoroughly qualified for any 
department of police work, but by the very nature of their training badly 
qualified for any other walk of life? Plainly, they are beggared. In the 
case of men of moderate service the grievance is considerable; in the case 
of officers of moderate service it is glaring. A concrete instance best illus- 
trates the hardship. As regards the men, those of ten or twelve years’ 
service are the pick of the Force—young, active, energetic, physically in 
the very pink of condition. These men are to be turned out—they are 
most of them married men with families—upon pensions of two-fifths of 
their pay. An officer who joined eight years ago will receive as pension 
upon retirement one-third of his pay. That means, as we understand, 
about £70 or £80. His pay is small, and he has probably saved no money. 
Upon this pittance, then, he will be obliged to maintain himself and those 
dependent upon him, for his chances of other employment in his own 
country are absolutely hopeless. Many officers who joined later are still 
actually out of pocket, so heavy are the preliminary charges incident to 
entering the Force. These men gave the strength of their youth to the 
service of their country, and the result is—a dead loss! ‘‘They are young,” 
it may be urged, ‘‘and have the world before them.” What an excuse to 
put forward for dismissing a body of faithful servants ! 

Some indulgent critics may consider the pension arrangements all that 
could reasonably be expected, but there is a hardship greater than any pecu- 
niary loss yet to be considered. The Constabulary are to perish by inches. 
They are to be scotched, not killed outright. In the merciless phraseology 
of the Premier they are to be “‘ gradually reduced,” and ultimately they will 
“dissolve or disappear.” For six years after the passing of the Bill they 
will be at liberty to retire only at such time and in such manner as the 
Lord Lieutenant may direct. It is not enough to shatter their present 
careers, but they will be prevented for six years to come from striking out 
afresh one. Not alone does Government say, ‘‘ Youshall not exercise your 
lawful calling any longer than as we direct,” but it adds, ‘‘ You shall not seek 
any other employment till such time as may suit our convenience.” A more 
utterly monstrous or unworkable proposal could not well be conceived. Of 
the duties of the Constabulary during the transition period one thing may 
be predicated with certainty—they will be distinctly nasty. During that 
time the Royal Irish Constabulary will be subject to the control of the 
Lord Lieutenant as representing her Majesty, and meanwhile purple patches 
—or will they be green ?—of local Irish police will be cropping up in local 
areas, subject to local authority. There will thus be created for police pur- 
poses a sort of dual control. And when one of these local areas gets lively 
—as, no doubt, some of them will—and the local police are unable to cope 
with the difficulty, as is not unlikely, the Lord Lieutenant, we assume, 
acting upon the advice of the Executive Committee of the Privy Council, 
will declare this ‘‘a disturbed area,”’ and send down the Royal Irish to keep 
order. Then strange things will happen. The “ Royal Irish” and the 
‘Local Irish ” will, of course, act in harmony for the preservation of the 
peace with a union of hearts such as is seldom witnessed, making the rough 
places smooth for each other ; and the local authorities, unless they greatly 
belie their utterances of the past half-dozen years, will put down their heels 
ever so lightly on the necks of the ‘‘ black-coated, black-hearted janis- 
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saries”’ who formerly harried them and haled them to prison, and all for 
being ‘‘patriots.” Taking one consideration with another, the lot of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary under an Irish Government will not be a particu- 
larly happy one. Avoiding Scylla they will only fall into Charybdis, and 
if they escape the pleasant task of keeping peace between Parnellite and 
Anti-Parnellite in south or west, they may find still more congenial employ- 
ment further north in suppressing so-called Ulsteria among the denizens of 
Sandy Row, Belfast. 

We have already stated that the Constabulary will not, we believe, in 
any large numbers go over to the Irish Government. We repeat the state- 
ment. As a body they are loyal subjects of the Queen. The reason is not 
far to seek, and lies in few words—they know the Irish people. No one 
knows them better, or as well. Certainly not Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Morley ; 
not even Mr. Balfour or Mr. T. W. Russell, which is saying a good deal. 
Week in and week out, day and night, the Irish constable has for years 
been passing and repassing among the people, talking with them by the 
way, making inquiries, collecting statistics, compiling returns. He knows 
every man, woman, and child in his district, and what they are worth. He 
knows their characters, and can almost tell the turn of their thought. And 
when he has perfected his acquaintance with one locality, he is drafted 
away to another and piles up a fresh fund of information there. Know- 
ledge of this practical kind is worth volumes of such information as can be 
gleaned from newspapers or histories by those who have never crossed the 
Irish Sea. And, if we mistake not, all their practical knowledge confirms 
the Irish police in the belief that the Bill is the merest folly. 

We have pointed out one or two large blots on the schedule, and there 
are many more. We may well ask what is to be the gain—even the hypo- 
thetical gain—for all the actual loss. The Royal Irish Constabulary have 
at all times done their duty faithfully and well to their Queen and country. 
They have won the applause of the civilised world as a terror to evil-doers. 
They have, on occasions of danger and disturbance, shown an intrepidity 
and a forbearance almost more than human. They have even upon occa- 
sions extorted tardy recognition of their services from those whose chief 
aim in life seemed to be to abuse them. Self-preservation, after all, is the 
strongest instinct in humanity—stronger, even, than patriotism— 

«It’s ‘Tommy, this,’ and ‘ Tommy, that,’ and ‘Tommy, how's your soul?’ 
But it’s thin red line of ’eroes when the drums begin to roll.” 

The Force was never at a higher state of efficiency than at the present 
time. It is better officered, better manned, better capable of discharging 
all the various tasks that devolve upon it than it ever was before. It num- 
bers some twelve thousand men, most of them in the prime of life, able 
and willing to serve their Queen as they have ever done. 

A measure which proposes to disband such a body of men as this, merely 
by way of throwing a sop to Cerberus, is an emphatically retrograde mea- 
sure, and unworthy of the traditions of British statesmanship. 

I am, sir, 
Yours truly, 
An Unionist. 


*,* The Editor of this Review cannot undertake to return any Manusoripis. 






































































